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PREFACE 

Ip  Amerieans  have  not  been  the  greatett  partidiMmts 
in  the  wars  of  which  the  ecope  and  area  have  been  on 
a  world-wide  scale,  they  have  certainly  been  among 
the  leading  eommentators  on  such  wars  in  the  past, 
and  are  likely  to  be  among  their  leading  regulators 
in  the  future.  For  an  abatement  of  competition  in 
the  naval  armaments^  without  which  world-wide  hos- 
tilities cannot  be  waged,  all  nations  are  indebted  to 
the  initiative  of  Preaident  Harding,  and  for  a  sden- 
tific  historical  treatment  of  such  wars  they  are  in- 
debted to  Admiral  Mahan.  Ehuropeans  of  varioos 
nationality,  such  as  Jomini  and  dansewits,  have 
written  authoritatively  on  the  conduct  of  war  on  the 
limited  geographical  scale  of  which  alone  they  had 
any  knowledge,  where  the  theatre  of  operations  is 
confined  to  one  continent  or  three  or  four  immedi- 
ately adjacent  countries;  but  it  was  left  to  this  last 
mentioned  dtiaen  of  the  United  States  to  expound 
the  main  prindplea  underlying  the  ^^ft«^Mff  of  the 
kind  wliere  the  arena  extends  right  across  the  planet 
on  which  we  live ;  where  the  strategic  distances  are 
meaHured  in  thousands  and  tans  of  thousands  of 
miles  rather  than  seores  or  hundreds;  and  in  wlikli 
it  has  happened  and  may  happen  again  that  the  nm 
has  been  setting  on  the  battle  smoke  in  one  quarter 
of  the  globe  at  the  very  same  moment  that  he  has 
been  risfaig  on  it  fan  another. 
Americans,  therefore,  stand  among  tba  prineipal 
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r«f«reat  of  the  prise  ring  that  extends  to  every  ter- 
restrial meridian  and  parallel  of  latitude.  But  the 
dramatie  story  of  the  direct  and  eloee  assoetatton 
between  the  reeords  of  their  own  oontinent  and  the 
great  strog^es  fought  out  on  so  vast  a  stage,  and 
of  the  eonstant  action  and  reaction  between  the  strsr 
tegie  sitoation  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  deyelopment 
of  American  history,  has  never  been  treated  as  a 
■object  of  special  study.  Mahan  himself  has  only 
referred  to  it  incidentally  while  dealing  with  other 
events. 

Such  a  subject  is  properly  entitled  to  literary  treat- 
ment of  the  very  highest  order,  and  offers  an  ample 
field  for  the  labours  of  some  future  Gibbon  or  other 
master  of  the  Elnglish  language.  But  any  seaman 
can  trace  the  main  outline  of  its  incidents,  and  no- 
body except  a  seaman  of  long  training  and  experi- 
ence is  competent  to  appreciate  its  chain  of  causes 
and  effects  in  their  true  proportion,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
errors  and  misconceptions  into  which  some  promi- 
nent historians  have  fallen  through  a  lack  of  utv^  -* 
standing  of  all  that  pertains  to  warfare  on  the  y> 

With  the  qualification  of  forty-five  years'  service 
as  a  naval  oflb^er,  therefore,  and  with  no  other,  I 
have  essayed  to  sketch  out  this  short  work  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  to  be  a  foundation  on  which 
some  scholar  who  is  gifted  with  the  necessary  attain- 
ments to  do  justice  to  so  great  a  theme  may  raise  an 
adequate  superstructure  hereafter. 

Q.  A.  Baujuu). 
lendeii,  February,  1923. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THB  ABSITAL  OF  THB  FIBflT  BUBOPBAJTS  OT  AMIUOA 

Two  great  oceans  separate  all  otber  lands  from  the 
continent  of  America,  the  longest  nnhroken  stretch 
of  terra  firma  on  the  earth's  surface  in  a  meridianal 
line,  and  the  geographical  isolatioii  eansed  by  these 
▼ast  expanses  of  water  has  neeeesarOy  exercised  a 
profound  influence  on  American  history  from  the 
remotest  periods.  So  completely  do  they  cut  off 
the  land  areas  lying  to  the  westward  of  Europe  and 
eastward  of  Asia  that  not  before  the  authentic  his- 
tory of  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  seaboard 
was  at  least  five  thousand  years  old  did  it  become 
known  to  the  old  world  that  America  existed  at  all ; 
and  as  a  consequence,  until  the  15th  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  influence  of  the  sea  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  inhabitants  of  that  land  lay  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  although  it  was  extreme  m  degree.  It 
segregated  these  nations  effectually  from  all  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

In  the  main  howerer  this  isolation  was  protectiTe 
and  benefleial;  for,  although  some  of  the  early  dwdl- 
ers  in  the  central  and  southern  tones  of  America 
had  evolved  a  comparatively  high  social  order  in  the 
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ages  preoeding  the  arrivil  of  explorers  from  over 
the  sea,  they  proved  to  be  no  real  matoh  in  armed 
eoafiet  for  the  eontemporary  military  nations  of 
Europe,  and  the  barrier  of  the  Atlantic  was  th<  ir 
sole  guarantee  of  independent  eristenee.  When  that 
obstacle  ceased  to  be  insormomitable  to  the  peoplon 
to  their  eastward,  the  handwriting  on  the  widl  fore- 
told the  end  of  the  first  American  nations  known  to 
history;  and  the  influence  of  the  sea  on  the  destinies 
of  their  land  opened  a  new  chapter  difToring  essen- 
tially from  all  that  had  gone  before. 

How  did  it  eventnally  become  possible  for  that 
barrier  to  be  sormoontedt  Much  has  been  written 
on  that  point  but  the  real  reason  has  scarcely  re- 
eeived  recognition  at  alL  Some  writers  attribute  it 
to  the  increasing  sise  of  ships,  although  the  Egyp- 
tians had  built  at  least  one  ship  three  thousand  years 
before  America  was  discovered,  of  a  far  larger  rise 
than  anything  afloat  in  the  time  of  Columbus.  Others 
find  the  cause  in  the  invention  of  the  astrolabe  and 
magnetic  compass,  and  while  giving  due  credit  to 
the  seamen  for  the  courage  displayed  in  their  ex- 
ploring enterprises,  would  have  ns  believe  that  it 
was  only  through  the  instruments  provided  by  scien- 
tists that  these  were  rendered  feasible.  This  view 
cannot  be  substantiated  in  so  far  as  the  transit  of 
the  Atlantic  is  concerned  The  astrolabe  did  no 
doubt  assist  the  navigator  to  get  some  idea  of  his 
latitude  within  two  or  three  degrees— or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles— and  to  that  extent  was  useful  when 
traveUiiig  north  or  south,  but  of  less  importance 
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when  •teering  east  or  west  And  the  magnetie  com- 
paet  became  in  time  an  aid  of  the  hifhtret  valne  to 
navigation,  but  not  until  the  magnetie  Taiiation  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  earth  had  been  accurately 
ascertained,  without  which  the  instrument  was  apt 
to  be  positively  misleading.  It  is  recorded  indeed 
that  the  apparent  vagaries  of  their  compasses  rela- 
tively to  the  Pole  Star,  as  they  travelled  farther  and 
further  westward,  caused  the  crews  of  Columbus  to 
put  no  faith  in  them.  But  even  if  the  astrolabe  and 
compass  had  been  absolutely  reliable  instrmnents, 
the  want  of  such  aids  would  have  been  no  bar  to 
the  discovery  of  America;  as  its  shores  stretch  for 
more  than  seven  thousand  miles  from  north  to  south 
and  an  explorer  starting  from  Europe  to  find  land 
in  the  west  had  merely  to  steer  by  the  sun  in  the  day- 
time and  keep  the  Pole  Star  on  his  starboard  beam 
by  night  to  arrive  at  some  point  on  the  American 
coast  sooner  or  later.  Columbos  required  no  com- 
pass to  tell  him  how  to  hold  his  course  into  the 
ward,  which  was  all  he  endeavoured  to  do. 

It  may  safely  be  taken  as  the  verdict  of  any 
man,  therefore,  that  it  was  neiflier  the  siie  of  the 
ships  of  the  15th  century  nor  the  introduction  of 
new  instruments  for  their  navigation  that  made 
the  passage  of  the  Atlantic  possible  for  the  first 
time,  but  the  invention  of  a  comparatively  rapid  and 
reliable  means  of  moving  them.  Oceanic  navigation 
only  became  practicable  whm  men  had  discovered 
the  full  secret  of  hsmesshig  the  winds  to  serve  their 
purpoaea  on  the  water;  Oat  ia  to  say,  when  thqr 
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had  laarni  how  to  make  use  of  the  wind  not  only 
iHien  it  was  blowing  in  the  direction  which  they 
wanted  to  steer  themselyea— which  was  easy  enough 
~bnt  when  it  was  blowing  in  any  direction  at  alL 
This  discovery  or  invention  produced  the  true  sail- 
ing ship;  a  renmrkable  contrivance  only  appearing 
at  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  history  and  now 
already  far  past  the  zenith  of  its  utility,  but  which 
in  spite  of  its  brief  existence  was  the  first  means  of 
introducing  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  land 
of  the  earth  to  each  other,  and  affording 
a  knowledge  of  the  general  dimensions  and 
physieal  geography  of  the  globe.  No  mechanical 
appliance  ever  resulted  in  so  comprehensive  an  ex- 
tension of  their  knowledge  of  the  planet  on  which 
they  lived  nor  can  any  future  appliance  ever  hope 
to  rival  it  in  that  respect  Before  the  era  of  the 
sailing  ship  the  peoples  of  the  world  were  henmied 
in  to  their  particular  quarter  of  its  surface  by  the 
■eaSy  and  although  many  have  left  evidences  of  the 
hi^est  intellect  and  industry,  their  position  was  as 
different  to  that  of  their  successors  who  crossed  the 
oeeansy  as  the  lot  of  a  caged  bird  is  to  that  of  a  bird 
in  the  sky. 

It  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  the  true  sailing  ship 
was  the  first  type  of  craft  to  use  sails  of  any  kind ; 
for  ample  evidence  exists  to  show  that  vessels  in  the 
remotest  periods  of  history  were  equipped  with  saik 
of  a  sort  But  these  were  only  cut  and  set  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  useful  in  a  fair  wind,  wherein  lay  the 
whole  vital  difference.    Unless  the  wunl  wan  blow- 
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ixig  as  they  wishedy  these  ancuni  ships  were  entirely 
dependent  on  oars  or  sweeps  for  movement ;  and  of 
all  methods  of  propelling  any  floating  oontrivanee 
larger  than  a  small  boat,  oars  and  sweeps  are  the 
most  slow  and  nncertain,  ceasing  to  be  effective 
altogether  in  bad  weather,  and  setting  a  drastic 
limit  to  the  sise  of  any  vesseLi  in  which  they  can  be 
used,  even  in  a  calm.  And  thus  it  was  that  although 
the  Eg}i)tians  of  the  17th  century  before  the 
Christian  era  built  a  ship  of  such  dimensions  that 
in  some  of  her  measurements  she  was  comparable 
to  the  battleships  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  this  vessel 
was  as  helpless  as  a  log  of  wood,  and  served  merely 
as  a  floating  support  for  conveying  their  enormous 
granite  obelisks  down  the  Nile  under  the  tow  of  a 
flotilla  of  thirty  rowing  barges.  Had  her  designers 
understood  any  scientiflc  method  of  rigging  her,  she 
might  have  sailed  all  over  the  world,  for  she  was 
stoutly  built  as  well  as  large.  But  even  the  fertile 
brains  that  raised  the  pyramids  and  constructed  in- 
land seas  to  irrigate  the  deserts,  failed  to  discern 
that  sails  can  be  set  as  inclined  planes  to  the  wind ; 
and  so  will,  if  neeessary,  force  a  ship  obliquely  to- 
wards the  very  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the 
wind  is  blowing.  This  enables  her  to  **beat  to  wind- 
ward/' the  highest  consummation  of  the  seaman's 
art;  which,  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  conversant 
with  nautical  technicalities,  may  be  explained  as 
working  this  obliquity  of  approach,  first  one  way 
and  then  the  other  by  an  alternation  of  so-called 
^'tacks,"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrive  in  due  course 
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at  any  giyan  daitinatinii,  even  if  the  wind  U  iryiag 
to  blow  the  ihip  elsewhere  all  the  tune.  When  Peter 
the  Oreat  was  in  searoh  of  praotieal  knoiHedge  he 
rtfoied  to  believe  thie  possible  till  he  aaw  it  done. 

After  iciamcm  had  disooYered  that  secret  thej 
ooold  throw  their  oars  away,  as  a  cripple  who  has 
learnt  to  walk  can  throw  away  his  cmtohes.  Theoee* 
forward  their  vessels  ooold  be  moved  to  whatever 
qnarter  of  the  globe  they  wished,  under  the  impulse 
of  an  inexhaustible  agency  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  human  muscles,  absolutely  tireless,  and  applic- 
able to  any  sise  of  craft  that  the  science  of  the  ship- 
builder could  produce.  Thus  the  true  sailing  ship 
came  into  existence,  and  converted  the  oceans  from 
impassable  obstacles  to  intercourse  between  differ- 
ent lands  into  convenient  routes  of  communication 
over  the  longest  terrestrial  distances.  And  thus  it 
was,  that  in  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  her 
unchaUenged  reign,  she  achieved  the  eternal  distinc- 
tion of  being  associated  with  the  greatest  of  all  eras 
of  exploration.  Before  her  replacement  of  the  types 
of  vessels  which  for  untold  centuries  had  crawled 
about  under  oars,  the  area  and  outline  of  ihe  great 
water  surfaces  of  the  globe  were  unknown  to  even 
the  most  advanced  nations;  yet  before  in  her  turn 
making  way  for  the  steamer,  she  had  been  the  means 
of  discovering  ahnost  all  there  was  to  know  about 
them.  Her  day  has  nearly  reached  its  end  under 
the  irresistible  progress  of  mechanical  invention, 
and  future  generations  will  know  her  only  by  tradi- 
tion.   But   gradual  improvements  in  dengn   had 
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brought  her  before  the  end  to  a  very  high  standard 
as  an  application  of  the  nour  obadleto  idea  wfaidi  the 
represented,  and  those  who  ha^e  ever  been  prM- 
kged  to  watch  a  fall-rigged  dipper  ship  racing  at 
sixteen  knots  down  the  trade  winds  or  thrashing 
close-haoled  through  a  heavy  gale  can  bear  witness 
to  the  perfection  of  her  work.  Vessels  of  that  type 
were  an  immense  advance  on  the  caravels  of  the 
early  explorers,  but  their  motive  agency  and  the 
basic  metiiods  of  its  nse  remained  precisely  the  same. 
In  these  methods  the  utilisation  of  natural  phenom- 
ena to  hmnan  purposes  reached  its  highest  and  most 
extensive  form,  wherdiy  the  forces  and  activities  of 
one  element  were  requisitioned  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stroction  and  apposition  of  another. 

The  sailing  ship  having  been  the  great  instrmnent 
of  world-wide  exploration,  the  qnettioii  may  be  asked 
as  to  what  is  known  of  the  men  wko  used  her  as  socIl 
Of  the  seafarers  who  first  rigged  ships  so  as  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  oars  hardly  anyUiing  is  known 
at  all,  althou^  they  were  nnconsdonsly  among  the 
greatest  practical  benefactors  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. Not  improbably  the  invention  was  of  gradual 
development  and  even  in  part  aecidental;  but  whm 
it  reached  a  definite  form  it  rendered  the  discovery 
of  America  a  certainty  if  seamen  of  auBeleut  imag- 
ination and  intrepidity  should  appear.  Sueli  men 
did  appear  in  a  remarimUy  short  space  of  time  as 
compared  with  the  thousands  of  years  of  semi- 
civilisation  preceding  their  day,  and  by  the  unparal- 
.kied  epitent  and  brilliancy  of  their  eoqpknta  made 
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the  15th  and  16tti  otntarics  an  epoch  of  unique  im- 
portance in  the  hiitory  of  the  world,  the  like  of  which 
in  ita  own  line  of  achievement  can  never  arise  again. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  motive  of  their  activities 
in  moat  eaaea  was  the  hope  of  material  wealth,  but 
in  searching  for  this  they  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
highest  oonsequencOy  withheld  from  their  ancestors 
the  birth  of  time ;  that  is  to  say,  a  full  acquaint- 
with  the  extent  of  the  dry  land  on  the  planet's 
surface;  within  the  unalterable  boundaries  of  which, 
the  human  race  must  work  out  whatever  destiny  lies 
before  it  With  the  sailing  ship  as  their  weapon 
these  men  sallied  out  to  fight  the  ocean,  an  enemy 
that  gives  no  quarter  to  failure.  Some  went  under 
in  the  attempt,  and  all  were  compelled  to  face  ex- 
tremes of  danger,  sufTcring  and  discouragement,  but 
the  weapon  proved  sufficient  In  the  end  they  con- 
quered everywhere,  and  it  was  the  well  earned  privi- 
I^ge  of  the  survivors  to  experience  the  emotions  of 
in  their  own  sphere  of  effort  on  a  scale  which 
who  followed  them  could  never  hope  to  know. 
AU  these  ocean  pioneers  were  men  of  pure  Euro- 
pean birth,  and  by  their  woric  they  conferred  on 
Europe  a  special  distinction  which  the  inhabitants 
of  no  other  continent  can  ever  have  a  ehanoe  to  rival 
unleas  they  can  find  a  way  to  another  planet  Asia 
may  have  produced  the  founders  of  the  great  relig- 
ious ereeds,  and  Africa  the  builders  of  the  pyramids, 
but  it  b  not  impossible  or  even  inconceivable  that 
these  remarkable  achievements  may  be  repeated  or 
eqoaDed.    It  was  reserved  for  Europe  to  produce 
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the  men  who  first  charted  the  world,  and  when  that 
was  aooompliahed  it  was  done  oiiee  and  for  alL 

In  this  notable  band  were  degrees  of  merit  and  in 
magnitude  of  oonoeption  the  premier  place  must  be 
given  to  Columbus.  Vasco  da  Oama,  Magellan  and 
the  others,  greatly  daring  though  they  were,  sought 
to  follow  out  the  limits  and  configuration  of  lands 
and  seas  whose  eiistence  was  at  least  already  par- 
tially established.  Columbus  alone  devoted  his  ef- 
forts to  the  discovery  of  land  where  its  existence 
was  entirely  conjectural,  although  a  certainty  to  his 
own  logical  and  imaginative  mind;  and  as  by  the 
success  of  his  ceaseless  efforts  he  accomplished  a 
task  no  man  could  thereafter  repeat,  it  may  be  pre- 
dicted that  the  memory  of  this  Italian  will  endure 
when  all  other  names  now  known  to  history  have 
passed  into  oblivion,  or  suffered  eclipse  by  the  deeds 
of  greater  followers  in  their  sev»>*«>^  "-ealms  of  fame. 
No  limits  are  set  to  the  pos^  :^  still  open  to 

genius  in  the  domains  of  philosophy,  scisfnee,  art, 
statecraft  or  even  war,  but  no  human  being  could 
ever  again  be  the  discoverer  of  a  new  omntiiHwt  whan 
Columbus  struck  soundings  off  San  Sfthrador  on  the 
night  of  the  12th  October,  1492. 

Few  of  the  very  great  events  of  history  had  a  less 
spectacular  setting  than  the  start  of  the  most  famous 
voyage  on  record.  The  extraordinary  idealism  in- 
spiring Uie  venture  offered  nothing  to  catch  the  eye, 
and  but  for  the  solemnity  of  the  rdigious  ^Lffnff^ 
the  proceedings  would  almost  have  verged  on  the 
humourous  wbuk  compared  with  their  stupeodoos 
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Thrte  miill  tob-diaped  ootttert,  wVk 
high  tklM  and  painted  in  staring  eolonrty  took  their 
departure  on  a  morning  tide  from  an  obosore  Span* 
iah  flihing  Tillage  f adng  the  Atlantie,  watdied  with 
Tarying  emotions  by  a  motley  erowd  of  seafsrers 
and  women,  while  some  priests  chanted  and  raised 
emetflzea  as  they  passed  out  Having  crossed  the 
bar  they  shaped  coarse  for  the  Canary  Islands  as 
the  first  stage  in  their  journey,  and  rolled  away 
aonth-westward  till  they  were  lost  to  view.  That 
was  all  there  was  to  be  seen,  and  none  of  the  pride 
that  apes  humility  inspired  the  simplicity  of  the  inci- 
dent, which  was  absolutely  natural  and  unaffected. 
The  Canaries  had  been  discovered  within  the  mem- 
ory of  men  still  living,  and  at  that  time  represented 
the  only  Spanish  territory  outside  Europe,  and — 
exeept  the  Azores — ^the  westermost  land  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ao-called  ''old  world."  In 
sdecting  these  islands  as  his  final  pomt  of  departure 
into  the  unknown,  Columbus  quite  unwittingly  fol- 
lowed a  sound  line  in  the  strategy  of  Atlantic  ex- 
ploration ;  for  although  it  chanced  that  a  eonrse  due 
west  from  the  Canaries  involved  crossing  the  ooean 
at  its  very  widest  expanse  and  notably  lengthened 
the  distanoe  to  be  covered,  this  was  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  fact  that  it  lay  in  the  sone  of 
tiie  then  unknown  north-east  trade  winds,  which 
Uew  almost  right  across,  and  helped  him  nearly  all 
the  way.  The  true  sailing  ship,  as  already  observed, 
is  not  absolutely  dependent  on  a  fair  wind  to  reach 
her  deetlnatbn,  but  progress  when  beating  to  wind- 
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ward,  although  infinitely  sorer  than  progress  bj  oars 
in  the  open  sea,  is  neeessarily  nmeh  slower  than 
progress  on  a  dirsot  eoorse;  and  if  Odombos  had 
sneoontered  the  soeesssion  of  head  winds  that  he 
experienced  in  returning,  his  first  expedition  woold 
hare  stood  a  poorer  ehaaee  of  sffentnally  reachiAg 
its  problamalio  destination,  if  only  from  the  temper 
of  his  msiL  Ail  liis  ontward  yoyages  were  qnieker 
than  the  retoms. 

Having  made  a  good  mn  to  the  Canaries  he  spent 
several  days  in  final  preparations  and  then  knnched 
his  immortal  adventnre.  Sailing  on  the  6th  Septem- 
ber he  headed  straight  westward  into  the  heaving 
wastes  of  the  Atlantic  on  a  courss  that  no  ship  had 
ever  steered  before,  which  soon  dropped  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe  oat  of  sight  astern,  the  last  point  of 
known  land  to  disappear.  Day  after  day  and  week 
after  week  his  men  saw  nothing  aroond  them  but 
the  apparently  interminable  solitodss  of  the  western 
ooean,  and  the  sun,  planets  and  stars  rising  and  set- 
ting on  the  everlasting  enqpttness  of  a  sea  horison« 
Being  a  mixed  company  of  indifferent  qnality  at 
best,  their  optimism  had  degenerated  first  into  doubt 
and  then  into  threats  of  open  mutiny  before  the  ir- 
regolar  skyline  of  land  at  last  met  their  qre,  bat 
they  were  dominated  by  the  personality  of  a  com- 
mander who  never  weakened  in  his  resolves.  It  is 
generally  aeoepted  that  his  first  landfall  was  the 
small  cay  now  known  as  Watling  Island,  bnt  whieh 
he  named  San  Salvador,  firmly  beHevfaig  that  he 
had  sailed  round  the  glcriM  until  reaeUog  the  out- 
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iidrU  of  eastern  Asia,  perhaps  sraiewbere  near  the 
onvisited  but  repatedly  wonderful  Empire  of  Ja- 
pan. This  belief  he  nerer  lost  till  his  death;  and 
it  was  in  part  due  no  doubt  to  the  extr^****'^  '^iflt 
euUy  of  ascertaining  longitude  before  the  .i<y 

tion  of  chronometers,  which  made  oceanic  measure- 
ments in  an  east  or  west  direction  almost  a  matter 
of  guessworlL 

From  San  Salvador  he  steered  southward  and  dis- 
covered the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hayti,  naming  the 
latter  Uispaniola.  But  it  is  not  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  repeat  the  full  accounts  of  events  that  have 
already  been  recorded  exhaustively  elsewhere,  so 
much  as  to  deal  with  their  consequences  from  a  cer- 
tain aspect,  and  although  a  general  sunmiary  of  the 
works  of  Columbus  and  the  other  chief  western  pio- 
neers is  necessary  as  a  starting  point,  any  elabora- 
tion of  its  details  would  be  out  of  place  here.  For 
the  moment  it  may  suffice  to  point  out  once  more 
that  his  great  achievement  initiated  a  new  era  in 
American  history  by  which  the  fate  of  the  aborig- 
inal natives  was  sealed.  Instead  of  a  safeguard,  the 
ocean  had  become  a  means  of  approach  for  their 
potential  enemies,  and  these  had  arrived.  The  white 
strangers  were  very  jealous  of  European  rivals,  and 
as  European  rivals  were  determined  if  possible  to 
share  in  the  prises  of  the  new  lands  to  which  the 
oeean  was  the  only  route,  the  ocean  became  the  main 
tiisatre  of  the  conflict— continued  through  many  gen- 
erations— which  decided  as  to  whom  these  prises 
should  eventually  fall   Thenceforward  indeed  it  was 
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not  80  much  a  question  of  the  in/laonce  of  the  tea 
itself  on  American  devekpments  as  the  influence  of 
•ea  power,  natural  forces  having  ceased  to  play  the 
predominant  part,  and  artificial  forces  having  taken 
their  plaee.  And  as  the  maritime  superiority  which 
enabled  first  one  competitor  and  then  another  to  push 
his  way  in  western  waters  was  more  often  decided 
in  Europe  than  otherwise,  it  is  necessary,  in  tradng 
the  influence  of  the  sea  on  American  political  his- 
tory, to  follow  the  main  course  of  certain  events  of 
importance  for  three  hundred  years  on  the  ''old" 
side  of  the  Atlantic 

This  question  of  maritime  superiority  began  to 
raise  its  head  effectually  although  unsensationally 
directly  after  Columbus  had  returned  and  reported 
his  great  discovery.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
joint  sovereigns  of  United  Spain,  who  had  patron- 
ised and  partly  financed  his  enterprise,  were,  not 
unnaturally,  anxious  to  eeeore  the  whole  benefits  for 
their  own  country,  and  set  no  limits  to  their  claims 
in  that  direction*  But  their  immediate  neighbours, 
the  Portuguese,  although  they  had  dedtned  some 
years  before  to  assist  Columbus  wlien  he  approached 
them  with  his  project  for  crossing  the  unknown  sea, 
had  been  for  a  long  time  the  worlds  leaders  in 
oceanic  exploration  nevertheless;  and  it  was  a  griev- 
ous blow  to  their  fintMt*iw*«  when  Spain  forestalled 
them  in  the  west  Uks  Oofannlms  Umaelf  and  most 
other  people,  they  believed  that  he  had  struck  the 
eastern  shores  of  Asia,  to  which  continent  they  hap- 
pened to  be  feeling  their  way  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope.  King  Jolin  of  Portugal  therefore  gave  or- 
ders for  the  immediate  preparation  of  a  leoret  trans- 
atlantio  expedition  by  means  of  idiich  he  hoped  to 
aoqnire  extensions  of  his  own  reahns. 

Bnt  the  Spanish  rulers  had  anticipated  the  posd- 
bility  of  Portngaese  rivalry  from  the  first  and  re- 
sohred  to  frostrate  it  in  two  ways.  One  of  their 
msasnres  was  trumpeted  throughout  Christendom 
and  fuDy  recorded  by  historians  but  produced  little 
permanent  effect  on  the  situation ;  the  other  was  car- 
ried out  with  no  noise  at  all  but  operated  dedsiyely. 
As  an  act  of  policy  they  publicly  requested  Pope 
Alexander  VI  to  confer  the  sanction  of  the  church 
of  Rome  on  their  sovereignty  of  the  newly  discov- 
ered landSy  and  at  the  same  time  they  quietly  di- 
rected the  head  of  their  maritime  administration  to 
keep  a  much  stronger  fleet  in  immediate  readiness 
for  service  than  the  Portuguese  were  preparing. 
According  to  Presoott,  who  is  a  good  authority, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  not  very  thorough  be- 
lievers in  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  dispose  of  the 
territories  of  the  world  in  this  way;  but  in  foresee- 
ing his  approval  of  the  suggestion,  they  discerned  a 
means  of  enabling  King  John  to  surrender  to  Span- 
ish maritime  superiority  without  loss  of  dignity, 
while  at  the  same  time  depriving  him  of  grounds  for 
protest  They  were  confident  of  the  result  of  their 
appeal,  for  Alexander  was  a  man  whose  decisions 
were  solely  influenced  by  his  own  interests,  and  in 
this  case  it  was  all  to  his  advantage  to  give  a  verdict 
in  favour  of  Spain  as  the  strongest  Power.    Accept- 
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ing  the  inTiUtion  with  alaerity,  as  a  tmniw  of  §•- 
coring  the  goodwiU  of  a  powerful  ally,  he  went  to 
all  eztremea  in  dealing  with  the  caae.  Had  he  re- 
stricted his  award  to  the  territories  already  discor- 
ered  and  placed  on  the  chart  by  ColomboSy  no  reason- 
able fault  could  hare  been  found  with  his  decisions^ 
but  he  bestowed  on  Spain  in  addition  to  these,  all 
lands  and  seas  to  be  disoovered  thereafter  in  the 
same  homispliere  without  the  slightest  idea  of  what 
this  might  involve. 

The  verdict  was  not  only  the  extremest  case  in 
history  of  church  interference  with  temporal  aflFairs, 
but  the  very  magnitude  of  its  pretensbns  brought  it 
into  ridicule  in  all  countries  outside  Spain  and  Port- 
ugal, and  in  the  seqoel  it  did  little  to  affect  the  future 
destinies  of  America.  But  its  terms  are  worth  a 
passing  ^anee,  if  only  to  indicate  the  curiously 
mixed  ideas  prevailing  at  that  time  as  to  the  actual 
shape  and  extent  of  the  earth  even  in  soeh  a  centra 
of  learning  as  Rome.  In  the  Papal  bull  setting  forth 
the  pronouneement  of  the  Vatican  it  was  proclaimed 
that  a  line  was  to  be  drawn  on  the  map  from  pole 
to  pole— in  other  words  a  meridian— one  hundred 
leagues  from  the  Axores,  to  the  eastward  of  whieh 
all  new  lands  and  sea  thereafter  diseovared  were  to 
belong  to  Portugal  and  to  the  westward  and  sauil^ 
icard  to  Spain,  although  how  it  was  supposed  that 
anything  might  be  found  to  the  southward  of  the 
south  pole  we  are  left  to  imagine.  This  wholesale 
partition  of  a  unit  in  the  solar  system  was  in  effect 
giving  an  to  eaeh  claimant,  for  it  waa  obviously  onlj 
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for  either  to  ^  on  poihing  eastward  or 
westward  as  the  case  might  be,  to  complete  the  circle 
of  the  globe  and  arrive  bade  at  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  go  on  push- 
ing east  and  west  till  they  collided  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  worlds  each  armed  with  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  to  press  on  into  the  regions  already 
traversed  and  claimed  by  the  other. 

This  nmch  advertised  declaration  from  St  Peter's 
was  not  merely  ambiguous,  therefore,  but  even  con- 
tradictory in  its  terms,  unless  the  world  was  to  be 
regarded  as  flat  And  it  produced  no  decisive  effect 
even  in  the  regions  near  at  hand,  for  in  England  it 
was  not  only  ignored  but  derided.  But  it  did  afford 
the  Portuguese  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  udth 
good  grace  from  pretensions  which  their  fleet  could 
not  enforce.  King  John  had  heard  of  the  unosten- 
tatious but  thorough  maritime  preparations  of  his 
rivals — who  took  good  care  that  he  should — and 
knowing  that  his  own  sea  forces  were  inadequate  to 
dispute  the  situation,  cancelled  his  orders  for  fit- 
ting out  a  west-bound  expedition.  Pr  ^  ng  to 
feel  himself  bound  by  the  Papal  inju  :  i— for 
which  at  heart  he  really  cared  very  little — he  con- 
fined his  attention  thereafter  to  diplomatic  efforts 
to  get  the  line  of  demarcation  moved  two  hundred 
leagues  further  westward,  in  which  he  was  ulti- 
mately soeeessfal,  because  the  Spaniards  believed 
they  were  only  conceding  salt  water.  It  transpired 
in  the  course  of  time  tliat  this  alteration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  line  cut  off  a  large  slice  of  the  north- 
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east  corner  of  the  then  still  nndisoovered  Sonth 
Amorioan  continent— afterwards  known  as  Brasil — 
or  the  Spanish  attitude  might  have  been  different 
But  neither  side  to  the  controversy  knew  this  at  the 
time,  and  the  Portogneee  aeoepted  and  abided  by 
the  Papal  decision  beeanse  at  heart  afraid  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  In  no  conntry  bat  Portugal  did  the 
Pope*s  verdict  receive  attention^  and  within  a  short 
period  of  the  discoveries  of  Colnmbns  a  weetward 
exploring  expedition  had  started  from  BristoL  Thus 
it  was  not  Popes  and  Cardinals  bat  seamen  and  ship- 
builders who  reaUy  decided  vdiat  flags  were  to  fly 
over  the  various  portions  of  Ameriea  in  the  dawn 
of  its  great  future,  and  what  European  stocks  were 
to  be  the  progenitors  of  its  new  nations. 

When  Columbus  had  retomed  the  Spaniards  lost 
no  time  in  providing  for  an  effeetive  occupation  of 
the  new  territories,  which  as  yet  consisted  of  merely 
a  few  islands.  Much  larger  expeditions  were  dee- 
patched  to  annex  and  develop  sll  lands  discovered^ 
and  Columbus  himsdf  as  Onmd  Admiral  of  Spain 
made  three  more  voyages  weetward;  but  devoted  his 
attention  more  to  further  exptorations  than  to  the 
administration  of  territory  already  founds  Partly 
from  dioioe  and  partly  because  his  relationa  were 
often  strained  with  the  high  ofltcials  appointed  by 
the  government  who  were  all  envious  of  his  dis- 
tinction. By  some  of  these  he  was  treated  dlsgraee- 
fully,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  foDow  the  full 
story  of  his  saeeesses  and  miafortimes.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  eomrenient  to  summarise  the  actual 
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loope  of  hii  work,  not  only  beeanae  he  laid  tho 
foondfttioii  of  a  mighty  edifice,  hot  because  it  was 
}iiB  sdeetkm  of  the  line  of  outward  route  on  his  first 
journey  that  determined  the  iMurt  of  America  in 
which  the  Spaniards  were  to  arrive,  and  thereby 
the  general  region  of  their  future  colonial  empire 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  rival  European 
states.  To  maintain  a  proper  sense  of  proportion 
in  an  endeavour  to  deal  with  such  broad  issues,  it 
is  essential  to  prevent  the  main  ooeurrenoes  from 
being  obscured  in  the  masses  of  detail  with  which 
nearly  all  histories  of  the  period  abound,  and  to 
adhere  to  a  large  scale  system  of  grouping  both  in 
regard  to  events  and  localities. 

In  its  natural  contour  America  is  sharply  divided 
into  two  great  land  masses  whose  only  connection 
is  a  very  narrow  isthmus  joining  their  western 
comers.  The  water  space  between — ^known  as  the 
Caribbean  Sea — forms  an  oceanic  gulf  filled  with 
a  number  of  islands,  which  on  the  eastern  side  ex- 
tend in  a  chain  stretching  right  across  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  continent,  and  quite  by 
chance  it  was  among  these  islands  that  Columbus 
arrived.  Had  he  started  straight  from  Spain,  or 
had  he  steered  a  course  more  to  the  north  or  south 
in  crossing  from  the  Canaries,  he  would  have  struck 
the  mamland,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  remained 
in  total  ignorance  till  his  third  voyage  six  years 
later.  On  his  second  voyage  he  steered  so  as  to 
return  to  the  islands  although  at  a  different  point, 
mid  continued  to  explore  among  them.    So  far  h^ 
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only  knew  AniRrum  m  an  arehipebgo,  which  he 
believed  to  lie  not  far  from  Ana.  On  hia  third  voy- 
age he  kept  on  a  more  aootherly  course  and  arrived 
on  a  new  coast  which  happened  to  be  the  shore  of 
the  north  comer  of  the  Sonth  American  continent 
Following  this  np  and  leaving  the  islands  on  his 
northern  hand  he  pushed  on  past  them  into  the  blind 
alley  of  the  Caribbean,  where  he  seaiched  carefully 
for  a  western  outlet  Disappointed  in  this,  and  find- 
ing  that  a  very  long  coastline  now  seemed  to  bar 
progress  to  the  westward,  he  surmised  that  he  was 
on  the  shore  of  a  great  land  of  indefinite  depth  to- 
wards the  setting  sun,  which  was  probably  part  of 
the  Asiatic  mainland  Little  did  he  imagine  that 
on  the  contrary,  another  ocean  lay  only  a  few  days' 
march  from  the  very  beadi  along  which  he  was 
sailing  beyond  which  Asia  lay  seven  thousand  milea 
distant  But  the  mistake  was  not  unnatural,  for 
circumferential  measurements  of  the  earth  were  in 
those  days  virtuaDy  impossible  owing  to  the  difll- 
culty  in  determining  the  longitude.  On  his  fourth 
and  last  voyage  he  returned  to  the  same  coast,  still 
bent  on  the  same  futile  quest  of  a  sea  passage  on- 
wards. Thus  the  region  of  his  personal  research, 
although  wen  eramined,  was  confined  enttrely  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  its  boundaries. 

A  total  period  of  twelve  years  passed  between  the 
first  and  last  of  his  four  voyages,  l^  final  return 
to  Europe  taking  place  in  1801  Two  years  later 
he  died  in  poverty,  stQl  convinced  that  all  his  dis- 
coveries had  to  do  with  some  far  eastern  part  of 
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A&uL  He  Mfw  heard  of  the  Paetflo  Oeean^  nor  had 
he  any  deflnlta  idea  of  the  erietenee  of  North  Am- 
eriea.  Donbtlese  he  learnt  that  expeditioiia  sailing 
weetward  from  EIngland  had  foimd  land  aeroes  the 
Atlantic  in  high  latitudes,  but  it  seems  very  unlikely 
that  he  can  ever  have  regarded  it  as  connected  with 
the  mass  he  had  discovered  himself  in  the  tropical 
Bone,  or  a  man  with  his  thirst  for  geographical 
knowledge  would  have  made  at  least  one  cast  to 
the  northward  in  his  exploring  cruises.  He  nsfvar 
set  eyes  on  any  American  shore  that  was  sobse- 
qoently  colonised  by  England  or  France.  But  it 
was  in  the  western  area  with  which  he  himself  was 
personally  acquainted  that  the  foundation  of  the 
Spanish  Colonial  Elmpire  was  laid,  and  its  spread 
thence  was  without  paraUel  in  its  day  since  the 
spread  of  the  Roman  dominions  twelve  centuries 
before. 

The  Spaniards  began  by  establi^iing  their  head- 
quarters and  centre  of  government  in  the  fine  and 
fertile  island  of  Hayti,  which  possessed  good  har- 
boursy  and  a  central  situation.  From  this  starting 
point  they  extended  their  rule  over  all  the  other 
islands  in  the  West  Tndics,  and  consolidated  their 
position.  But  it  was  not  until  sixteen  years  after  the 
first  arrival  of  Columbus  that  they  made  an  attempt 
to  hold  any  point  on  the  mainland,  of  which  they 
knew  little  except  that  the  climate  was  unhealthy  and 
the  natives  dangerous.  All  through  this  period  the 
colonists  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  mother 
eoontry  for  everything  excqyt  food,  and  above  all 
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dependent  for  the  weapons  and  ihip  Ich  alone 

they  maintained  their  aaoendanej  o  tiveay 

ruling  aa  they  did  entirely  by  the  ai^ v. .......  ^reatly 

anperior  nnmbera,  who  were  frequently  proroked 
to  forioua  attempts  at  reprisal  by  the  atrocious  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  treated.  Thus  if  any  other 
Power  with  ambitiona  in  the  west  had  poeieiied  a 
stronger  fleet  than  Spain,  the  precarious  hold  of 
the  first  settlers  and  speculators  might  easily  have 
been  thrown  off  by  the  Indians  and  the  great  empire 
which  eventually  arose  under  the  Spanish  flag  in 
the  west  would  hare  perished  at  its  birth. 

But  the  fleet  of  Spain  at  that  period  was  a  ''sure 
shield"  under  which  the  tenure  of  her  pioneers  in 
the  now  land  remained  safe.  The  Portuguese  were 
not  powerful  enough  at  sea  to  disregard  the  Papal 
order  to  leave  the  western  world  to  their  rivals,  and 
althou^  some  of  the  Italian  repuUittH-Hiotably  Vega- 
ice — possessed  strong  navies,  they  were  compelled 
by  the  constantly  increasing  power  of  the  Turks 
to  keep  their  maritime  forces  eoneentrated  for  the 
protection  of  their  valuable  monopoly  of  eea-boma 
trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  England  and  France 
did  cast  enquiring  eyes  aerois  tbe  Atlantic  it  is 
true.  Bat  both  had  too  much  respect  for  the  mari- 
time power  of  Spain  to  allow  their  topaails  to  appear 
in  sii^t  of  Caribbean  harbours,  and  although  ignor- 
ing the  Pope's  prohibition  against  crossing  this  line 
of  oceanic  demarcation  they  took  good  care  that  their 
reconnoitrers  eroased  it  where  no  Spanish  vessels 
were  likely  to  be  encoontered,  and  confined  their 
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Mtreh  for  new  lands  to  r^gioni  3,000  miles  to  flie 
northwards  of  those  where  the  Spaniards  had  waded 
ashore.  Thns  sea  power,  andemonstrativcly  thoogh 
it  worked,  acted  as  the  decisive  factor  in  the  new 
torn  of  American  history,  by  establishing  the  Span- 
iard as  the  dominant  race  in  the  fntnre  populations 
of  its  central  and  sonthem  sones.  But  they  left  a 
mixed  posterity,  because  the  early  pioneers  and  ex- 
plorers went  ont  rather  as  soldiers  to  war  than  as 
men  seeking  domestic  residence,  and  did  not  take 
their  wives.  Thus  their  descendents  in  the  new 
world  had  native  blood  on  the  mother's  side  and  dif- 
fered materially  from  the  purely  European  stocks 
that  formed  the  new  population  in  the  north. 

Aiter  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  spent  merdy 
as  a  sprinkling  of  occupants  in  off-lying  islands,  the 
colonists  began  to  get  restive  and  speculated  more 
and  more  on  the  absorbing  question  of  finding  gold. 
The  island  mines  of  which  great  things  had  been 
at  first  expected,  yielded  but  a  poor  return,  and  the 
aborigines  who  worked  them  under  compulsion  were 
decreasing  in  numbers  to  the  point  of  extinction 
under  the  ill-usage  of  their  rapacious  masters.  Con- 
stant rumours  of  great  gold  regions  in  lands  to  the 
westward  came  through  from  native  soorees,  and 
the  more  enterprising  members  of  this  community  of 
fortune-hunters  were  not  to  be  permanently  deterred 
by  any  risks  of  navigation,  climate  or  enemies 
from  trying  to  find  them.  Some  minor  preliminary 
expeditions  sent  to  search  the  mainland  coast  met 
with  disaster,  but  in  1506  two  larger  enterprises 
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were  fitted  oxA  in  Hayu  ana  sailed.  Like  their  fore- 
runnera  they  enoonntered  viciiiitodee  idddi  eame 
near  to  frustrating  all  their  ichemee,  and  lost  the 
majority  of  their  numbers  by  fever,  poisoned  ar- 
rows or  drowning.  But  in  spite  of  every  discoarage- 
ment  a  small  settlement  of  a  few  stubborn  spirits 
remained  on  the  eoast  when  the  other  sunrivors  and 
ship  returned  to  HaytL 

Among  the  volunteers  who  offered  their  services 
when  these  expeditions  were  first  fitting  out  had 
been  two  young  men— Balboa  and  Cortes — of  good 
family  and  education,  and  a  third— Pixarro — in  the 
prime  of  life  but  of  illegitimate  and  humble  birth 
and  no  scholastic  education  whatever.  All  three 
were  gifted  not  only  with  exceptional  abilities,  but 
with  absolutely  indomitable  resohitiofi  of  character, 
great  energy,  and  the  power  of  qmdc  deeiihni  in 
emergency.  All  had  enough  of  the  gambler's  spirit 
to  be  prepared  to  stake  their  lives  on  very  doubtful 
prospects  of  success,  and  Piiarro  had  slso  an  in- 
satiable lust  for  wealth.  All  were  in  consequence 
bom  leaders  in  a  sphere  of  action  attracting  the 
hardiest  adventurers  in  Spain,  which  is  saying 
much,  for  it  must  be  admowledged  that  the  Spaniard 
of  the  IGth  century  with  all  his  faults  displayed  an 
intrepidity  of  temperament  and  a  natural  coorage 
that  compel  the  hi^beet  admiration.  History  offers 
no  other  instance  of  the  association  of  three  men  as 
subordinate  comrades  who  afterwards  made  such  a 
famous  mark  individually  as  Balboti  CSortes,  and 
Piiarro, 
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^\  I,  the  entorpriscs  for  which  all 

thr  and 

mucii  *■  .  ..  .V  ..  .,..MM.  party 

onthei.  ifnlof  trnepionetn 

•■tabliahed  themaehre.*^  latural  harbour, 

which  quite  by  chance  the  Isthmua 


of  Panama  and  was  f 
monntaina.  Balboa  ^ 
to  command  by  gener 


y  foreatpdad 
I  and  elected 

sence  of  any 

material  or  specta  ss  in  these  expeditiona, 

howeyer,  damped  exploring  onthuaiaam  in  the  island 
colonies  for  a  time,  and  for  four  years  Balboa  held 
this  difficult  and  unattractive  post  almost  unnoticed 
either  at  the  Spanish  headquarters  in  Hayti  or  at 
home,  and  only  visited  at  rare  and  irreg^ular  inter- 
vals by  a  relief  ship  with  supplies.  But  all  this 
time  he  was  investigating  the  neighbouring  regiona, 
in  which  process  he  avoided  the  usual  ruthlesanesa 
of  attitude  displayed  by  his  countr>7nen  towards 
the  natives  and  gained  their  confidence.  This 
humane  and  far-sighted  policy  brought  its  reward. 
The  Indians,  finding  that  the  Spaniards  would  barter 
anything  for  gold,  a  material  they  set  little  value  on 
themselves,  told  Balboa  that  a  land  where  it  was 
plentiful  lay  far  off  to  the  south,  to  reach  which  he 
must  first  cross  the  mountains  lying  to  the  westward 
of  his  settlement,  till  he  came  to  another  aea. 

For  a  long  time  Balboa  refused  to  credit  their 
surprising  assertion  that  salt  water  actually  lay  in 
the  direction  indicated,  but  his  informants  adhered 
to  it  with  such  peraisteooe  that  he  determined  to 
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Cao6  the  risks  of  testing  their  veracity.  This  in- 
▼olved  exchanging  the  eomparmtiTe  safety  of  the  saa- 
eoast  and  his  boats,  for  the  depths  of  a  tropleal 
forest  of  which  he  knew  nothing  except  that  it 
reeked  of  fever  and  promised  great  dangers,  all  on 
no  better  guarantee  than  the  words  of  savages  who 
might  be  conspiring  to  lore  him  to  his  fate  for  their 
own  ends.  Starting  with  aboot  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  he  forced  a  trail  over  the  moontainoos  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  hacking  and  hewing  his  way  through 
dense  jungle,  toiling  up  steep  slopes,  driving  off 
hostile  Indians,  carrying  his  sick  and  wounded  as  he 
went,  with  no  help,  except  from  a  few  native  guides 
whose  friendship  he  had  seeored ;  until  after  twenty- 
six  days,  on  reaching  a  ridge  from  which  a  view  was 
obtainable  over  the  trees,  he  found  the  whole  pano- 
rama to  westward  bounded  by  a  sea  horison. 

Many  historians  have  written  as  if  Balboa  was 
the  first  European  to  set  eyes  on  the  Pacific,  but  that 
is  not  strictly  correct,  for  Marco  Polo  had  seen  it 
from  the  coast  of  China  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before.  But  the  Spaniard  was  undobutedly 
the  first  European  to  sight  it  from  the  American 
shore,  and  the  first,  therefore,  to  acquire  the  highly 
important  knowledge  that  America  was  not  part  of 
Asia.  Writers  in  the  past  have  altogether  ignored 
one  aspect  of  this  discovery  of  vital  consequence  to 
the  future  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  but  it  is  proper 
that  the  influence  of  the  Pacific  on  the  early  periods 
of  Spanish- American  history  should  be  appreciated 
here.   At  that  time  there  were  nations  in  Asia  whose 
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Aptitiide  and  eqnipiiieiit  for  war  on  the  land  ware 
eqnal  to  that  of  Spain,  and  whose  ntimben  wara 
inperior.  Conaeqoently  if  America  had  been  part 
of  Asia,  aa  was  at  first  supposed,  any  eonaiderabb 
eortsnaion  of  the  Spanish  transatlantic  dominions 
beyond  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  would  only 
have  been  possible  at  the  risk  of  collision  with  foroea 
against  which  Spain  coold  never  have  held  her  own 
except  by  the  despatch  of  a  much  larger  army  than 
she  could  ever  have  transported  and  maintained 
across  the  Atlantic  But  as  America  happened  on 
the  contrary  to  be  separated  from  Asia  by  the  widest 
ocean  in  the  world,  Spain's  position  was  secure 
against  trouble  from  that  side,  for  with  the  exception 
of  the  Arabs — in  a  limited  d^n^'ee — no  oriental  race, 
however  formidable  on  the  land,  ever  ventured  into 
blue  water.  The  Pacific  formed  a  natural  guarantee 
of  possession  on  the  far  side  of  her  new  acquisition 
irfiile  her  own  naval  superiority  was  an  artificial 
guarantee  on  the  near,  and  as  a  result  her  work  of 
conquest  went  forward  without  any  risk  of  inter- 
ruption from  external  causes. 

Balboa's  great  discovery,  although  entirely  due 
to  his  own  efforts,  made  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and 
of  immense  importance  to  his  country,  was  never- 
theless the  cause  of  his  own  undoing,  for  Spain's 
treatment  of  some  of  the  men  to  whom  she  owed 
most,  such  as  Columbus  and  Balboa,  mars  this  bril- 
liant period  of  her  history.  Factions  and  intrigues 
were  common  in  her  high  places,  and  the  Ring,  al- 
ways inclined  to  be  jealous  of  distinction  and  popu- 
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laniv  auiung  his  subjects,  yielded  to  influences 
inimical  to  Balboa  by  not  only  refusing  to  appoint 
him  to  the  governorship  of  the  new  territories  which 
the  explorer  had  discovered  and  claimed  for  Spain, 
but  by  placing  a  thoroughly  ruthless  and  unscrupu- 
bus  man  over  his  head.  Balboa  accepted  the  injury 
with  that  loyalty  which  characterised  all  he  did,  but 
so  envious  was  this  new  tyrant  of  the  explorer's 
superior  character  and  popularity  with  colonists  and 
natives  alike,  that  after  upsetting  all  his  policy,  he 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  executed  on  a  false 
charge  of  treason.  Although  a  man  of  infamous 
character,  however,  the  governor  was  not  wanting 
in  ability,  and  next  year  he  transferred  the  head- 
quarters of  the  mainland  settlement  across  the  isth- 
mus to  the  Padflc  side,  where  it  formed  the  start- 
ing point  ultimately  of  a  very  remarkable  extensioii 
of  empire,  carried  out  on  a  foundation  of  maritims 
activity  and  power. 

Before  dealing  further  with  the  progress  of  the 
Spaniards,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  very  inter- 
esting occurrence  which  had  taken  place  a  few  years 
after  the  first  vojrage  of  Columbus;  an  incident  wfaidi 
justifies  the  assertion  on  a  previous  page  that  th* 
invention  of  the  sailing  ship  rendered  the  discovery 
of  America  practically  certain.  In  IBOO  a  small 
squadron  of  Portuguese  ships  under  Admiral  Cabral 
started  from  Lisbon  for  India  via  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  which  had  only  been  doubled  for  the  first  time 
three  years  before.  Vessels  making  southward 
throuflji  the  Atlantic  for  the  Cape  are  always 
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fronted  by  head  winds  after  passing  throngh  the 
mgkm  of  equatorial  oahaiSi  beoanse  they  then  meet 
the  belt  of  the  southeast  trade  winds,  wfaieh  they 
roust  work  across  before  reaching  the  westerly 
''trades''  that  carry  them  round  the  Cape  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Before  Cabral's  voyage  the  very  few 
ahipe— all  Portuguese— that  had  reached  the  Cape 
had  all  worked  laboriously  southward  dose  along  the 
African  coast,  but  Cabral  varied  this  by  making  one 
long  tack  right  across  the  southeast  trade  wind  zone; 
as  sailing  vessels  outward  bound  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
or  Australia  have  always  done  since.  This  neces- 
sarily took  his  squadron  far  to  the  westward  before 
he  picked  up  the  westerly  trades  that  were  to  carry 
him  east  round  the  Cape,  and  when  some  600  miles 
south  of  the  equator  to  his  extreme  surprise  one 
morning  he  sighted  distant  land  on  his  starboard  or 
right  hand.  This  was  South  America  at  a  point  a 
long  way  beyond  any  known  or  suspected  as  yet  by 
the  Spaniards.  Cabral  was  not  searching  for  Amer- 
ica or  in  the  least  expecting  to  find  land  ao  far 
west  in  southern  latitudes.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
India,  and  his  purely  unlooked  for  sight  of  a  portion 
of  the  American  coast  would  have  occurred  even  if 
Columbus  had  never  crossed  the  Atlantic  at  alL 
Thus  the  calculated  discovery  of  the  western  con- 
tinent only  anticipated  its  accidental  discovery  by 
eight  years.  Both  were  only  rendered  possible  by 
the  invention  of  the  sailing  ship. 


CHAPTER  n 

THB   MTAWJIIHICKliT   OF   A   8PAVI8H    UCFIU   OV    THB 
▲MEEICAJI  MAIVLAITD 

Wheh  the  first  Spanidi  Mtttemoit  wat  ettabliihed 
on  the  Padfie  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  twenty- 
four  years  had  elapaed  sinee  Columbus  landed  on 
San  Salvador,  and  the  Spaniards  had  at  last  planted 
their  foot  securely  on  the  narrow  nedL  of  land  that 
joins  two  oontinenta  and  just  separates  two  oeeana. 
For  three  years  more  their  exploring  aetiTities  were 
confined  to  small  expeditions  about  the  Caribbean 
sea  and  ita  coasts  and  islands,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  diacorered  that  a  continent  lay  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  the  northward  by  righting  the  shores  of 
Florida.  Then  the  spirit  of  enterprise  on  a  large 
scale  rerived  and  the  cokmiats  embarked  on  an  un- 
official but  very  ambitious  policy  of  expanainni 
working  northward  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  aoutli- 
ward  on  the  Pacific.  In  its  main  features  this  spread 
of  empire  has  no  strategic  parallel  in  history,  or 
ever  can  have  again,  for  the  Spaniards  were  adding 
to  their  domains  by  attacks  from  two  separata  oeean 
fronts  between  which  they  had  no  water  eomnnadeih 
tion.  No  Panama  Canal  existed  fai  those  days  where- 
by they  couU  pass  their  ships  into  the  Padik,  whkli 
was  still  inaenessihle,  beeaaae  the  wwtea  toitswatere 
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hj  Cape  Horn  or  roimu  luo  worm  to  the  eaftward 
were  unknown*  The  monntainoos  natore  of  the  land 
to  the  Boathward  of  the  iethmna  waa  aneh  aa  to 
render  ezpbring  reeearoh  or  oooqneet  in  that  direo- 
tion  impracticable  except  by  eea^  but  no  sea  move- 
menta  were  possible  until  they  had  built  and  lannehed 
new  Tessels  on  the  Pacific  side;  necessarily  a  heayy 
task  with  the  very  limited  appliances  availaUe,  all 
of  which  had  to  be  brought  laboriously  over  the 
mountain  chain  of  the  isthmus.  To  the  northward  of 
Panama  lay  the  still  undiscovered  land  of  Mexico, 
which  ultimately  fell  to  the  sword  of  Cortes,  and  to 
the  southward  the  equally  unknown  land  of  Peru 
which  became  the  prize  of  Pizarro.  Both  were  nota- 
ble kingdoms  in  their  way,  under  highly  organised 
aoeial  conditions,  with  large  cities,  great  stone  tem- 
ples and  buildings,  abundant  agriculture,  and  good 
roads,  and  both  could  put  an  army  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  men  in  the  field,  very  poorly  equipped  no 
doubt  as  compared  to  Europeans,  but  well  disciplined 
and  not  lacking  in  courage  to  defend  their  country. 
Of  the  ezistenoe  of  such  kingdoms  the  Spaniards 
were  totally  ignorant,  or  even  men  of  the  calibre  of 
Cortes  and  Pizarro  might  have  hesitated  to  thrust 
themsehree  into  these  new  territories  with  forces 
which  in  the  case  of  Cortes  numbered  under  six  hun- 
dred all  told,  and  in  the  case  of  Pisarro  at  first  no 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

In  these  extraordinary  campaigns,  however,  both 
started  with  an  initial  advantage  in  the  abaenee  of 
wldefa  nothing  could  have  been  attempted.    Both 
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oonquerort  arrived  from  the  tea,  and  on  that 
they  were  abaolately  aeenre  againat  oppoaitian  to 
their  approach  or  threat  to  their  reinforoementa  and 
supplies.  It  was  a  renaarinhle  eondition  of  alfaira 
— although  entirely  mmotioed  by  historians — that 
two  numericaUy  great  peoplea  should  have  lived  be- 
side the  sea  in  a  state  of  oomparattvely  advanced 
civilisation  with  a  knowledge  of  many  arts  and  crafta 
of  a  high  intellectual  order,  and  yet  have  launched 
nothing  more  suitable  for  traversing  its  surface  than 
a  raft  of  logs  or  a  canoe.  Such,  however,  was  the 
case  with  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  who  were, 
of  all  nations  with  the  sea  under  their  eyes,  the  moat 
backward  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  water  aa 
compared  to  their  state  of  development  in  mattera 
pertaining  to  the  land  In  part  this  may  have  been 
due  to  their  lack  of  iron,  for  although  that  metal 
was  little  used  in  the  fabric  of  a  ship  in  those  days, 
it  has  always  been  an  incomparable  material  for  the 
tools  of  her  builders.  But  the  Malays  and  South 
Sea  Islanders  managed  to  produce  very  fair  sped- 
mena  of  naval  architecture  without  iron  tools,  and 
these  early  Americana  nd^t  have  done  the  same. 
For  some  oboenra  reaaon,  however,  they  hardly  ven- 
tured off  the  beach,  and  aa  a  eonaeqnenoe  when  en- 
emies arrived  in  ships,  their  whole  eoast  line  was 
open  to  attack.  No  Spaniah  veasei  was  ewr  brought 
to  action  on  the  aea  by  a  ship  with  a  Mexican  or 
Pemvian  crew,  and  the  only  naval  eogagement  fai 
twenty  years  of  eonfliet  was  an  affair  of  small  craft 
on  the  inland  lake  surrounding  the  dty  of  Meodeo^ 
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whither  Cortes  carried  and  put  together  the  parts 
of  a  doien  tailing  laonoheiy  which  were  mironnnei 
folly  attacked  by  a  flotilla  of  natiye  eanoee  in  carry- 
ing his  little  army  across  the  lake  to  the  final  as- 
sanlt  So  primitive  were  the  Mexicans  in  their 
knowledge  of  maritime  affairs  that  they  had  no  word 
for  a  ship  in  their  language,  and  referred  in  amaie- 
ment  to  the  Spanish  vessels  as  '^water  houses." 

It  is  true  that  to  resist  the  Spaniards  on  the  sea 
the  Mexicans  would  have  needed  a  very  strong  fleet, 
Spain  being  at  that  time  the  premier  maritime 
power  of  the  world  except  Venice.  But  even  if  un- 
able to  make  a  successful  defence  a  Mexican  sea 
force  would  at  least  have  added  materially  to  the 
difficulties  which  the  Spaniards  had  to  face,  and 
might  have  necessitated  the  despatch  of  more  ves- 
ads  than  they  could  have  spared  without  seriously 
weakening  their  position  in  Europe.  In  the  case  of 
Peru  the  situation  was  entirely  different  and  in  some 
of  its  aspects  unique.  Peru  faced  the  Pacific,  to 
which  at  that  time  the  maritime  strength  of  Spain 
had  no  access;  and  the  untraversable  nature  of  the 
nx  hundred  miles  of  country  intervening  between 
the  Spanish  position  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
the  nearest  Peruvian  territory  rendered  the  latter 
inaeeessibie  by  land.  Not  until  the  Spaniards  on  the 
isthmus  had  built  such  vessels  on  the  Pacific  side, 
therefore,  as  they  could  hammer  together  with  the 
reaonrees  at  their  disposal  could  tliey  make  certain 
of  the  existence  of  Peru  at  all,  much  less  conquer  it 
Such  craft  were  still  small  in  sixe  and  few  in  number 
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when  they  did  discover  Uub  land  of  nnlimiUrf  gold; 
and  it  was  an  extraordinary  but  undeniable  fact — 
althoo^  entirely  ignored  in  the  atandard  hiatoriea 
of  that  period— that  if  the  Pemyiana  had  only  been 
gifted  with  the  very  limited  degree  of  nantieal 
genina  neoeeeary  for  the  building  of  a  North  Sea  her- 
ring keldi,  and  had  poeaeaaed  a  doaen  aoeh  boata  with 
armed  erewsy  this  fabolooaly  weaMiy  and  nmnerona 
people  might  have  poetponed  their  national  extinc- 
tion for  generationa.  At  a  later  date  the  peenliar- 
itiee  of  the  atrat^gia  aitnation  in  regard  to  Panama, 
Peni«  and  the  Pidfle  gave  riae  to  an  incident— of 
which  more  hereafter — whereby  the  nnity  of  the 
Spaniah  colonial  dominiona  waa  threatened  before 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  waa  firmly  eatahliehed 
in  the  eooqoered  territories. 

Aa  already  obeerved,  the  exploring  activity  of  the 
Spaniards  rerived  after  a  panae  abont  three  years 
anbeeqnent  to  the  execniion  of  Balboa  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  isthmns  colony  to  the  Paeifle  aide.  Daring 
that  interval  their  enterpriaea  had  been  mainly  con- 
fined to  a  series  of  reconnoitring  and  exploring 
endaes  along  the  soath-westem  eoaat  of  the  Carib- 
bean. Bat  more  ambitions  achemea  were  taking 
shape  and  in  1519  the  Oovemor  of  Cuba  prepared 
an  expedition  to  explore  the  nnviaited  parts  to  the 
north-westward  and  aaoertain  what  land  if  any  lay 
in  that  direction.  For  the  enmmand  of  a  aqnadron 
emhartring  troope  and  supplies  with  this  object  in 
view  he  seleeted  Cortes,  who  had  eonsiatsntly  dis- 
tingnished  himself  in  many  prtvloiia  «nterprisea. 
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Before  the  Bhips  were  faUy  manned,  howerery  he 
ehaoged  hie  mind  uider  the  influence  of  rival  olaim- 
ante,  and  was  aboot  to  appoint  another,  but  Cortea 
atarted  off  without  waiting  for  more  men  and  aeted 
fheneeforth  entirely  aa  he  pleaaed.  Touching  at 
other  porta  in  Cuba  to  the  eastward,  in  defiance  of 
the  Qovemor's  local  officials,  he  obtained  plenty  of 
volunteers  to  join  him,  and  eventually  aasembled  a 
squadron  of  II  vessels  and  a  field  force  of  about 
650  men  and  40  horses.  It  was  an  evil  day  for  the 
ancient  Mexicans  when  he  hove  his  anchors  up  and 
made  sail  to  search  for  new  lands;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  great 
events  that  followed  i^nthout  departing  from  the 
proper  subject  of  this  book;  nor  is  it  necessary,  for 
all  his  campaigns  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
have  already  furnished  material  for  many  volumes 
by  writers  in  the  past,  whose  only  omission  has  been 
a  total  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  maritime  aspects 
of  the  story.  At  the  same  time  his  career  and  that 
of  Pizarro  were  so  intimately  associated  with  sea- 
faring questions,  that  an  outline  of  the  principal 
events  in  both  may  properly  bear  repetition  in  any 
study  of  American  maritime  history. 

Sailing  westward  Cortes  arrived  in  due  course 
off  the  mainland  coast  of  Central  America,  which 
he  followed  to  the  northward  at  first  with  little  in- 
cident He  anchored  frequently  to  reconnoitre  and 
communicate  with  the  shore,  which  made  his  prog- 
ress slow,  but  as  he  proceeded  he  found  to  his  great 
surprise  that  well-built  stone  houses  were  visible 
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and  that  the  people  watdiing  Um  laQ  paat  were 
clothed  Hitherto  during  their  twenty-aeren  yeara 
in  the  weat,  the  Spaniarda  had  eneoiintered  nothing 
but  naked  aavagea  living  in  foreat  hnta.  Eyentnally 
he  foond  a  good  andiorage  for  a  point  of  diaembark- 
ation,  and  there  landed  hia  force,  eonaiating  of  aoma 
thirty  mounted  troopera  in  armonri  four  amall 
clomay  gmia  and  about  half  a  battalion  of  infantry 
of  whom  leaa  than  a  tenth  carried  fire  anna,  the  re- 
mainder being  provided  with  croaabowa  or  hand 
weapons  only.  On  the  spot  where  he  diaemharked 
now  standa  the  town  and  aeaport  of  Vera  Cms. 

Thence  he  atarted  to  march  inland;  and  it  waa 
fortunate  for  him  that  the  country  waa  at  the  time 
in  a  state  of  civil  unreat  owing  to  the  oppreaaiona  of 
the  Emperor  Monteeuma,  for  although  at  first  the 
inhabitanta  were  everywhere  aeiaed  with  amaiement 
and  alarm,  he  managed  after  a  time  to  enliat  the 
goodwill  and  aaaiatanee  of  a  revolted  province. 
From  the  rebela  he  learnt  the  route  to  the  capital 
and  received  help  in  other  ways,  but  their  alliance 
waa  uncertain  at  beat  and  hia  only  diance  of  effect- 
ing the  conqueat  on  which  ha  waa  bent  lay  in  hia 
five  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniarda.  With  theae  he 
forced  hia  way  on  and  fought  a  whole  aeriea  of 
pitched  battlea,  culminating  in  the  rout  of  an  army 
of  twenty  thouaand  archara,  aBngera  and  apearmen 
which  he  attacked  in  the  open  plaina.  During  thia 
stage,  when  every  atep  forward  increaaed  tlia 
dangers  of  the  undertaking,  Cortea  took  the  draatie 
meaaure  of  sending  bade  to  deatroy  the  shipa  in 
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ordtr  to  compel  hit  men  to  fight  on  as  their  only 
hope.  After  ieveral  months  of  incessant  stmggle 
1m  reoflhed  ttie  eapital,  where  by  a  bold  stratagem 
infoMng  terrible  slaughter,  he  soeeeeded  in  maldiiff 
Monterama  himself  a  prisoner  and  kept  him  as  soeh 
tiU  the  nnfortnnate  monarch  died  of  mental  distress 
and  oelf-imposed  starvation. 

Cortes  was  still  there  when  he  received  iuteUi- 
genoe  that  an  expedition,  despatched  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  arrest  him,  had  arrived  on  the  coast  from 
Cuba.  With  his  usual  promptitude  he  marched 
eoastwards  at  once,  leaving  only  a  small  garrison 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  hold  the  capital,  and 
meeting  the  Governor's  forces  attacked  and  defeated 
them.  He  then  invited  the  survivors  to  enlist  in  his 
own  army,  which  they  did,  and  with  this  addition 
to  his  oonmiand  marched  back  to  the  city.  Not  long 
afterwards,  however,  the  inhabitants  rose  one  night 
and  overwhelming  his  handful  of  men  by  weight  of 
numbers  drove  them  out  with  heavy  loss;  but  even 
such  a  reverse  as  this  never  shook  his  resolve. 
Bellying  the  survivors  at  a  point  some  distanoe  from 
the  capital  he  decided  to  attempt  its  second  capture. 
This  was  an  even  more  difficult  undertaking  than 
the  first  because  the  Mexicans  blocked  the  long 
eanseways  which  alone  gave  aeeess  to  the  town 
across  the  surrounding  lake;  but  Cortes  had  some 
shipwrights  among  his  men,  whom  he  sent  bade  to 
the  coast  with  orders  to  prepare  aU  the  parts  and 
fittings  for  twelve  sailing  barges-^arge  enooi^ 
among  them  to  carry  six  hundred  men— by  using 
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the  remnants  of  his  former  shipe  and  any  other 
wood  available.  When  thia  had  been  done  the  barges 
were  transported  overland  pieeeoieal  bj  several 
thousand  natives,  Pi^rtly  under  eompnlsion  and  part- 
ly as  rebel  help,  and  pnt  together  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake;  into  which  they  were  lanadied  when  aom- 
plete. 

These  preparations  neeesaarfly  oeenpied  many 
months,  but  Cortes  employed  the  time  well  from  a 
military  standpoint  by  cutting  off  the  enemy's  sup- 
plies, so  that  the  defenders  of  the  city  were  physi- 
cally weakened  and  reduced  before  the  coming  as- 
sault When  all  was  ready  the  second  attadc  waa 
delivered  by  water,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  a  hostile 
flotilla  of  small  boats,  it  ended  in  conqdetc  success 
and  the  final  downfall  of  the  Mexican  Empire.  From 
time  to  time  bands  of  volunteers  had  arrived  to  join 
the  Spaniards  before  the  end,  and  the  force  now  at 
Cortes'  disposal  was  sufficient  to  establish  a  per- 
manent domination.  Leaving  a  trustworthy  subor- 
dinate in  charge,  therefore,  he  returned  to  the  coast, 
and  found  a  ship  available  for  a  paasage  stnd|^t 
to  Spain  to  make  a  personal  report  to  hia  sovereignt 
who  was  now  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

His  reception  would  have  been  unfavourable  had 
he  returned  with  empty  hands,  for  the  Governor  of 
Cuba  had  oOdaDy  denomced  him  for  forcible  re- 
sistance to  Crown  authority.  But  in  Madrid  success 
was  considered  as  the  only  thing  that  mattered  in 
colonial  policy,  and  wlien  hs  laid  an  em|Mre  at 
Charles*  feet  all  accosstions  Sfidnst  hfan  were 
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promptly  forgotteiL  Moreorer  CharlM  did  not  r»- 
Mmble  Ferdinand  in  the  latter 'e  jealousy  of  bril- 
liant snbordinateBy  and  appointed  Cortes  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  new  dominions,  Betoming  to  Mexico 
with  this  high  official  rank  he  spent  several  years  in 
extending  the  realms  owning  his  authority,  in  which 
proeess  he  pushed  southwards  through  Honduras 
till  he  joined  up  with  the  Spanish  colonial  settlement 
on  the  bthmus,  and  westward  till  the  whole  Pacific 
coast  of  Mexico  was  under  the  Spanish  flag.  Thenoe 
his  seamen  explored  northwards  to  the  Qulf  of  Cal- 
ifornia. To  some  extent  his  great  suooesses  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  subsequent  conquest  of 
Peru,  which  brought  vastly  greater  wealth  to  Spain, 
and  in  his  retirement  he  suffered  neglect  like  Colum- 
bus. But  his  name  stands  nevertheless  for  one  of 
the  few  examples  in  history  of  a  career  of  almost 
unbroken  success  among  those  who  have  worked  on 
a  magnificent  scale ;  a  success  earned  by  the  strenu- 
ous application  of  remarkable  gifts.  It  was  due  to 
his  good  fortune  that  opportunities  came  his  way, 
but  it  was  due  to  himself  that  he  made  the  most  of 
theuL  He  was  certainly  proud  and  ambitious,  and 
eonld  be  merciless  on  occasions,  but  he  never  stooped 
to  treachery  and  intrigue  such  as  stained  the  career 
of  his  great  rival  Pizarro,  and  his  motives  were 
much  less  open  to  suspicion.  His  suit  of  armour 
still  stands  to  be  seen  as  the  last  personal  relic  of 
a  man  who  in  spite  of  serious  defects  was  inspired 
by  some  of  the  most  virile  and  commanding  at- 
tributes of  character. 
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Cortes'  great  eampaign  oooopied  two  yean;  the 
second  capture  of  Mexico  City  having  taken  place 
in  152L  Daring  that  period  Pisarro,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  original  comrades  of  Balboa,  was  living  in 
a  position  of  comparative  obeeority  in  the  settle- 
ment on  the  Isthmns  of  Panama.  Bat  in  times  and 
aeenes  soeh  as  these  a  man  of  his  temperament  was 
bouMl  to  come  to  the  front  sooner  or  later;  for 
althoogh  mach  older  than  the  Mexican  ''coft^nis- 
iador,"  he  was  qaite  as  resolate  in  character  and 
certainly  not  inferior  in  natural  abilities.  His  am- 
bitioii  and  his  avarice  were  constantly  stirred  by 
the  native  traditbn  of  a  land  lying  to  the  south- 
wards where  gold  was  plentiful,  of  which  Balboa  had 
been  the  first  to  hear  ei^^t  years  before.  But  any 
movement  to  the  south  of  Panama  was  only  possible 
Iqr  MA,  because  on  the  adjoining  continent  on  that 
side  lay  flie  northern  extremities  of  the  Andes, 
forming  an  impassable  area  of  hundreds  of  mUes 
of  precipitous  mountains,  deep  gorges  and  thick 
forests. 

By  sea,  therefore,  Piarro  determined  to  find  his 
way,  althoQi^  only  the  very  small  vessels  that  could 
be  built  at  Panama  were  available,  and  the  natnral 
diflirulties  of  the  project  were  great  Oceanic  cur- 
rents on  that  part  of  the  coast  were  unfavourable, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  seasons  the  prevail- 
ing winds  were  contrary  also.  For  five  years  he 
straggled  against  these  discouragements  almost  in 
vain,  starting  out  on  one  expedition  after  another 
only  to  be  driven  badL  by  damage  to  his  ship,  sick- 
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in  hit  er0w  or  shortage  in  hU  soppliot.  Bat 
time  be  managed  to  get  a  little  further,  and  to 
by  degreee  explored  abont  400  miles  of  unhealthy 
and  moontainons  eoast,  of  which  the  uninhabited 
drearineea  teemed  to  promise  no  end  No  signs  ap- 
peared here  of  gold  or  indeed  of  anything  worth  all 
bis  toil  and  striving;  but  Pizarro  was  a  man  who 
eould  never  accept  defeat  and  this  exploring  period 
was  by  far  the  most  bonoorable  part  of  bis  remark- 
able career,  bringing  out  as  it  did  all  his  finest  qual- 
ities of  fortitude,  patience  and  resolute  endurance. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  difficult  voyages  that  the  in- 
cident occurred  which  has  appealed  so  much  to  his- 
torians. As  his  food  was  nearing  exhaustion  and 
half  his  men  were  down  with  fever  he  landed  on  a 
small  island  to  form  a  camp,  intending  to  send  the 
diip  back  with  a  few  hands  for  supplies.  But  hia 
erew  were  tired  of  the  whole  enterprise,  and  know- 
ing that  months  must  elapse  before  the  vessel 's 
return,  demanded  in  a  mob  that  the  voyage  should 
be  abandoned.  Their  leader  drew  his  rapier  and 
tracing  a  line  in  the  sand  with  the  point  took  his 
stand  on  one  side  of  it  and  invited  all  those  who  pre- 
ferred honour  to  safety  to  step  across  and  Join  him. 
Only  thirteen  out  of  seventy  did  so,  and  yet  all  were 
originally  picked  men,  for  no  weakling  in  spirit 
volunteered  to  sail  with  Pizarro.  With  this  little 
band  be  just  managed  to  exist  on  roots  and  shell- 
fish for  seven  months  till  the  ship  returned  with  a 
fresh  erew  and  a  consort  in  company. 
But  nieeesa  came  at  lengthi  and  in  1526  he  reached 
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•o  far  BOQthward  with  three  vesaeli  in  spite  of  every 
diffienlty,  that  a  marked  change  appeared  in  the 
natore  of  the  coast,  which  became  flat  and  coltiTated 
with  signe  of  a  civilisation  far  advanced  bejond  the 
primitive.  This  was  the  northern  extremity  of  Peru, 
a  land  where  gold  did  indeed  abound  to  a  degree  in- 
eoneeivable  to  EuropeanSy  being  need  by  the  Pern- 
vians  for  the  ornamentation  of  their  buildings  as 
well  as  of  their  persons,  and  even  for  common  do- 
mestic utensils.  Here  Pisarro*s  landing  caused  the 
natives  as  nrach  astonishment  as  the  landing  of 
Cortes  had  occasioned  to  the  Mexieans  some  years 
before.  At  first  they  were  not  mifriendly,  but  the 
rapacity  of  the  Spaniards— whoae  ezeitement  at  the 
profusion  of  the  precious  metal  knew  no  bounds — 
soon  changed  this  attitude  into  one  of  alarm  and 
hostility,  whereupon  Pixarro  fimmnsneed  a  deliber* 
ate  war  of  subjugation. 

This  was  a  much  more  protracted  struggle  than 
the  conquest  of  MexicOy  and  it  was  not  until  after 
seven  years  of  varying  fortunes  and  incessant  fight- 
ing that  the  Spaniards  reached  the  Peruvian  capital 
of  Cusoo;  but  it  had  much  more  important  results 
for  Spain  in  the  way  of  material  profit,  and  in  many 
respects  the  campaigns  preeented  a  reeemhlanee.  In 
both  cases  the  invaders  displayed  the  same  high 
soldierly  qualities,  not  only  by  their  recUess  valour 
in  battle,  where  they  often  SQgaged  against  odds  of 
thirty  to  one,  but  in  their  endurance  of  hardship  and 
fatigue  in  enervating  climates.  And  unfortunately 
in  both  there  was  the  same  harsh  treatment  of  the 
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▼anqniihed.  In  following  the  exploiti  of  Pisarro 
as  rdmUd  by  historianBy  the  reader  is  alternately 
thrilled  by  the  heroism  reoonnted  on  one  page,  and 
revolted  by  the  ineidfints  deseribed  on  the  next  One 
ot  his  first  objects,  as  it  had  been  with  Cortes,  was 
the  capture  of  the  enemy's  mler,  which  he  effected 
by  treachery;  and  then  followed  an  infamons  deed 
Having  the  ''Inca''  a  prisoner,  he  demanded  that 
the  Peruvians  should  ransom  their  sovereign  by  fill- 
ing a  large  room  with  gold  ornaments  as  high  as  a 
man  could  reach  to  make  a  mark  on  the  walls.  This 
was  done,  and  when  all  the  deductions  had  been 
made  for  the  King  of  Spain's  treasury  and  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition,  the  booty  was  still  so 
enormous  that  the  share  of  a  common  soldier  was  a 
weight  in  gold  equal  to  eight  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. Pisarro,  having  now  no  further  use  for  the 
'*Inea,''  and  apprehending  the  possibility  of  trouble 
if  he  rdeased  him,  put  him  to  death  by  strangling 
on  a  fabricated  charge,  and  forcibly  baptised  him 
while  the  rope  was  being  tightened  round  his  neck. 
His  crooked  dealings  were  not  confined  to  inter- 
eourse  with  the  enemy.  Friends  suffered  as  well  as 
foes.  When  the  situation  had  reached  a  certain 
stage,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  securely  estab- 
lished at  points  on  the  coast,  but  still  far  from  hav- 
ing conquered  the  whole  country,  Pizarro  decided  to 
return  to  Spain  to  report  events  in  person,  and  ob- 
tain a  regular  appointment  as  a  crown  official  in 
place  of  his  status  as  a  private  pioneer.  He  ar- 
ranged to  leave  the  command  in  the  hands  of  his 
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oomrade  Almnyro,  a  uravc  anu  ua&iu^pieaoiis  <dd  mi^ 
tarer  who  had  been  Pizarro'a  faithfol  eoUeagiie  for 
many  years,  even  in  the  hardest  days  of  his  explor- 
ing strog^esy  and  had  shared  to  the  foil  in  the  ex- 
penses of  fitting  oat  all  his  enterprises.  It  had  beeo 
arranged  from  the  beginning  of  their  partnership 
that  ail  profits  and  emolnments  should  be  equally 
divided,  and  when  Pizarro  started  for  Europe  they 
agreed  that  he  should  ask  the  King's  support  for 
completing  the  conquest  of  all  Peru,  and  his  author- 
ity for  dividing  it  into  two  Vioeroyalties,  one  for 
each.  But  when  Pisarro  arrived  at  the  Spanish 
Court  he  asked  for  ail  Peru  for  himself,  and  merely 
mentioned  Almagro  as  an  oiBcer  who  might  be 
granted  the  governorship  of  the  unexplored  and 
desolate  land  beyond  the  southern  borders.  His 
credentials  had  gone  before  him  in  the  shape  of  oon- 
tributioDs  to  the  Royal  coffers  on  a  seals  eelipsing  all 
previous  colonial  tribute,  and  as  the  authorities 
ready  to  grant  him  anything  he  demanded  in 
quence,  he  returned  to  Peru  to  resume  emmnand  with 
the  King's  approval  for  this  scheme  in  his  hands. 
The  voyages  from  Peru  to  Spain  and  bade  were 
necessarily  so  lengthy  in  duration  in  those  days  that 
two  years  elapsed  before  Punmro's  return.  The  out- 
eome  of  his  visit  to  the  mother  country  naturally 
provoked  deep  resentment  in  Almagro,  but  the  lat- 
ter deemed  it  his  duty  to  obey  Piiarro  as  the  King's 
representative;  and  in  accordance  with  the  instme- 
tions  of  his  former  associate  and  new  chief  he 
marched  with  a  small  foree  into  Chili,  the  unknown 
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and  almoft  nninhAbiied  coaniry  wiuch  ^ 

alloUd  qlian  of  authority.   Owir<'f>v  y 

with  the  gwaral  body  of  the  figl  r, 

his  treatment  by  hie  ooUeague  ]>  Hpirit  of 

dieeontent  that  led  to  draetie  evenie  in  the  conree 
of  tone.  Having  got  rid  of  Almagro  in  this  way, 
PInrro  resumed  the  war  oonqaest  and  conducted  it 
so  brilliantly  with  only  a  few  hundred  men  that  with- 
in two  years  all  Peru  was  under  his  heel  and  he 
entered  Cusoo,  the  capital,  which  stood  far  inland 
Meanwhile  Almagro 's  force  had  nearly  perished 
of  starvation,  and  as  the  country  they  had  explored 
in  their  long  marches  offered  no  promise  of  profit 
or  iettlement,  or  indeed  enough  for  subsistence,  they 
xetumed.  The  subjugation  of  the  Peruvians  now 
being  complete  the  Spaniards  had  less  reason  for 
imity  before  a  conmion  enemy  than  before,  and  the 
feeling  against  Pizarro  increased,  not  only  among 
the  followers  of  Almagro  but  among  others,  till  the 
two  factions  began  fighting  with  each  other.  This 
internecine  war  continued  with  varying  fortunes  for 
some  time,  causing  great  alarm  when  the  news 
readied  Spain,  where  the  Oovemment  decided  to 
send  out  a  new  Viceroy  to  restore  order.  This  of- 
ficial however  had  no  force  at  his  disposal,  and  as 
the  turbulent  elements  utterly  ignored  his  authority 
the  struggle  went  on  until  at  last  Almagro  was  cap- 
tured and  executed,  in  revenge  for  which  his  adher- 
ents broke  into  Pizarro 's  headquarters  and  assas- 
dnaied  him  in  his  banqueting  halL  In  this  unheroic 
fuhion  therefore  terminated  the  career  of  a  man 
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who  might  have  ended  hiA  days  in  an  even  higher 
position  of  power,  honour  and  wealth  than  Corlea, 
for  Pern  was  not  only  a  vastly  more  profitable  ao- 
qoisition  to  Spain  than  MezieOy  bat  from  its  geo- 
graphical position  a  more  independent  Pro-Consul- 
ship. Bat  the  fine  qaalities  in  his  character  which 
were  so  oonspienoosly  displayed  at  an  earlier  period 
of  his  life  were  obscured  by  an  onserapaloas  selfish- 
ness that  caused  his  ruin  and  death.  Great  as  he  was 
in  many  respects  he  was  not  great  enough  to  stand 
suecess,  and  ahhou^  like  Cortes  he  made  the  most 
of  his  magnificent  opportunities  he  alwa3rs  sought 
to  serve  his  own  ends  in  doing  so. 

With  Pizarro  and  Almagro  both  dead  the  antag- 
onism between  their  respective  followers  abated  and 
the  next  move  on  both  sides  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
Viceroy,  an  arbitrary  and  tactless  oflldal  hated  by 
all  though  pnssesBJng  little  actual  power.  He  was 
seiaed  accordingly  and  put  on  board  a  ship  sailing 
for  Panama.  Having  taken  this  step  the  connnnnity 
1f>oked  round  for  another  leader  and  found  one  in  a 
)>ruther  of  Pizarro's  named  Ooosalvea.  In  deport- 
ing the  appointed  representative  of  their  sovereign 
they  had  acted  very  drastically,  but  tho  strategic 
position  of  Peru  was  so  peculiarly  stroog  from  the 
defensive  standpoint  that  they  could  cfefy  the  mother 
country  if  they  choee.  Access  to  Peru  was  only 
possible  by  sailing  the  waters  of  the  Padflc,  and  in 
that  ocean  no  ships  from  Spain  could  yet  arrive,  for 
althoQ^  Magellan  had  by  that  time  discovered  the 
8oa  route  which  bears  his  name,  the  extreme  severity 
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of  the  weather  oonditione  so  far  south  rendered  the 
despatch  of  a  fleet  of  16th  century  yessels  by  that 
passase  almost  a  foregone  certainty  of  disaster  as 
Drake  and  Anson  fonnd  afterwards.  Neither  was 
the  long  eastward  route  by  the  Indian  Ocean  as  yet 
known  to  be  available.  And  during  the  previous 
ei|^t  years— for  it  was  now  1540— Pisarro  had  been 
assiduously  increasing  his  own  squadron  by  locally 
built  vessels  until  it  numbered  some  twenty  keels, 
which,  although  of  small  sise  individually,  made  up 
a  force  sufficient  to  dominate  absolutely  the  ap- 
proaches to  Peru. 

This  fleet  was  the  key  to  the  whole  situation,  for 
if  it  adhered  to  Oonsalves  Pizarro— as  at  first  it  did 
— then  the  colonists  could  snap  their  fingers  at  Ma- 
drid, but  if  not  then  the  home  (lovernment  could  cer- 
tainly exert  their  authority  sooner  or  later.  A  local 
otBeer  of  some  distinction  named  Hinojosa  was  Ad- 
miral in  command,  and  a  section  of  extremists  urged 
Oonsalves  to  renounce  all  connection  with  the  moth(>r 
country  and  proclaim  himself  Emperor  of  Peru ;  but 
he  was  too  cautious  or  too  conscientious  to  go  far 
and  refrained  from  a  step  which  his  more  masterful 
and  unscrupulous  brother  might  have  taken.  At  the 
flame  time  he  realised  that  he  and  all  his  adherents 
must  be  in  very  evil  odour  with  the  Spanish  Court, 
and  although  relying  on  his  fleet  to  prevent  reprisals, 
he  took  the  additional  precaution  of  sending  Hino- 
josa north  with  his  ships  to  seise  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  hold  it  as  an  advanced  gate  of  approach. 

The  news  of  the  denortAtion  of  the  \ncoroy  com- 
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pletely  soBpfaitsed  the  Spanish  government  All- 
powerfnl  tlMmgh  they  were  to  repress  disorder  by 
force  if  neeesssry  in  the  eokmies  on  the  Atlantie  side 
or  esst  of  the  American  mainland,  they  were  impo- 
tent to  visit  their  wrath  on  disaffection  in  a  dominion 
on  the  far  side  or  west  And  this  was  a  very  serious 
matter  affecting  large  questions  of  general  policy  in 
Spain,  for  the  eontribntions  to  the  Imperial  treasury 
from  the  apparently  inexhaustible  resooroes  of  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  Pern  were  eonnted  on  more 
and  more  as  a  future  asset  towards  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  empire  in  Europe.  After  mature  delibera- 
tion, therefore,  the  King  and  his  ministers  took  the 
very  judicious  decision^rare  indeed  in  Spain— to 
sink  their  dignity  and  resort  to  persuasion.  Avoid- 
ing the  sli^itest  sign  of  force  or  even  of  annoyance 
with  the  malcontents,  they  selected  an  abbot  named 
Oasca  for  their  purpose,  who  was  not  only  highly 
respected  and  widely  known  for  his  probity  and 
sanctity  of  character  but  endowed  with  remarkable 
gifts  of  eloquence  and  persoasion.  This  envoy  was 
instructed  to  use  his  utmost  powers  to  point  out  first 
and  above  all  to  Hinojosa  and  his  crews  the  duty  of 
aDegianee  to  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  if  success- 
ful with  them  to  pass  on  in  the  fleet  to  Peru  and 
endeavour  to  coovinee  the  colonists  of  the  error  of 
their  ways.  If  suuusssful  there  also  he  was  to  re- 
main as  the  supreme  head  of  the  dominion  and 
representative  of  the  Crown. 

Oasca  succeeded  efwry  where.    On  arrival  at  the 
isthmus  as  a  dmple  priest,  without  suite  or  sign  of 
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authority,  he  flrst  oonyertc  :  orce  holding  Pan- 

anm  for  the  Penivian  facuu:  ''   n  IIinojo!ia 

and  the  teamen  of  the  Pemvi:  I'mttarking 

in  the  fleet  he  reqneeted  them  t  thwnnl 

to  Lima,  the  new  capital  which  had  been  ; 
Piiarro  the  Conqueror.  When  the  coloniBts  discov- 
ered that  the  fleet  had  declared  for  the  Crown,  a  re- 
action set  in.  From  the  first  a  certain  number  had 
retained  their  affection  for  the  old  country  as  the 
land  of  their  fathers  and  of  their  own  birth,  and  by 
them  the  ideas  of  the  more  lawless  and  extreme  mem- 
bers of  the  community  were  regarded  with  regret. 
These  loyalists  now  asserted  themselves  and  gath- 
ering strength  proclaimed  for  Gkisca.  Oonsahres 
Pizarro  and  his  more  immediate  followers,  however, 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  authority,  and  were 
driven  to  defend  themselves  in  a  fresh  civil  war  in 
which  they  w*cre  eventually  defeated ;  Oonsalves  him- 
self and  his  principal  officers  suffering  the  extreme 
penalty  for  treason.  Oasca  was  then  established  in 
full  power  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  in  which  position 
he  displayed  so  much  sagacity  and  moderation  that 
in  the  course  of  the  years  inmiediately  following  he 
bad  restored  order  everywhere  in  Peru,  and  by  de- 
grees established  its  claim  to  be  the  most  important 
and  best  administered  foreign  province  of  Spain. 

This  condition  had  been  reached  by  about  1550. 
Sixty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  vessel  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  had  dropped  her  anchor  in  Amer- 
iean  waters,  and  twenty-eight  since  tlie  first  soldier 
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from  another  oontinent  had  ridden  into  Mexico  City. 
On  the  weetem  ahoree  of  America  the  Spaniah  do- 
miniona  now  approached  the  thirtieth  degree  of 
north  latitude  and  the  twentieth  of  soath,  pointa 
three  thonaand  milea  apart,  and  on  the  Atlantic  aide 
they  atretched  many  hondreda  of  milea  on  the  main- 
Und  and  indoded  all  the  larger  ialanda  of  the  Weat 
Indiea.  Theae  dominiona  eooatitiited  the  flrat  of  the 
aeveral  great  col(mial  empirea  eatabUahed  by  Earo- 
pean  peoplea  after  the  invention  of  the  sailing  ship ; 
and  the  growth  of  this  majestic  realm  marked  an 
epoeh  in  Ameriran  hiatory  in  which  fonr  names  stood 
pre-eminent  CohnnbQa  diaoorered  the  landa  ont  of 
which  it  was  formed.  Balboa  diaeovered  the  oeean 
which  bounds  it  on  the  weat  and  aaf^goaided  it  from 
the  direction  of  Asia.  From  the  eeotral  regions 
where  it  took  its  rise  Cortea  extended  it  into  the 
northern  continent  and  Piaarro  into  that  on  the 
south.  It  waa  the  great  priie  by  diaoorery  and  eon- 
qneat  of  a  ruler  and  people  living  more  than  4,000 
miles  distant,  founded  on  Atlantic  power,  expanded 
by  Atlantic  power,  defended  by  Atlantic  power,  and 
at  one  critical  moment  nearly  diamembered  becanae 
Atlantic  power  waa  inoperative  agafaiat  Pern. 

Although,  therefore,  the  potent  inflaence  of  oceanic 
surroundings  on  the  course  of  American  hiatory 
took  a  new  ahape  with  the  arrival  of  the  white  man 
in  the  weat  its  dominating  control  suffered  no  edipae. 
But  like  many  other  agendea  which  have  cxareiaed 
a  powerful  effect  in  the  world  ita  action  wia  imob- 
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trusiye,  and  the  ehroniolers  of  that  remarkable  era« 
while  mrmt  Uihng  to  place  on  record  the  eventa  tak- 
ing place  on  the  sea  have  all  too  frequently  omitted 
to  recognise  their  profound  and  troe  import 


CHAPTEBm 

Whui  a  nation  extends  ita  terriiories  by  acquiring 
an  area  beyond  the  tea  and  planting  a  tettlemeut 
thereon,  the  infant  colony  thna  estaUiahed  is  jnst  as 
dependent  for  a  i>eriod  on  the  old  country  for  pro- 
tection and  snstenance  as  a  child  is  on  its  parents, 
and  if  for  any  reason  these  are  not  forthcoming  his- 
tory makes  it  plain  that  the  mristiWKie  of  the  settle- 
ment is  apt  to  be  cut  short  ere  it  reaches  its  prime, 
unless  it  b  not  worth  spolitation  or  seisnre.  The 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed  may  arise  either  from 
the  attacks  of  a  great  power— perhaps  at  war  with 
the  mother  country,  but  not  neeessarily  so  in  all 
cases  or  from  those  of  aboriginal  inhabitants,  or 
adjacent  colonies  of  alien  people.  In  the  first  exam- 
ple the  issue  may  be  settled  by  the  conflict  of  the 
aggressor  with  the  mother  country  itself  on  the  sea, 
which,  lying  as  it  does  between  the  warring  states 
and  their  oulying  dependsneies,  forms  the  eommon 
highway  of  communication  for  all.  In  the  case  of 
attacks  by  aborigines  or  settlers  under  another  flag, 
the  threatened  colony  may  meet  the  dinger  on  land 
if  it  comes  from  an  hmniidiate  neii^bonr;  but  even 
then  a  sueeessfnl  defence  is  normally  only  possible 
by  help  from  home,  unless  the  attack  is  tho  effort 

SI 
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of  rival  oolonisU  unsupported  from  home 
mIvw.  And  hdp  from  home  to  either  aide  most  come 
by  water.  Whatever  form  the  external  danipers  to 
a  youig  overaea  edony  may  take,  therefore,  they 
ean  only  be  averted  if  the  fleet  of  the  old  ooontry 
ia  in  a  position  to  act  without  the  interference  of 
a  superior  force ;  a  maxim  which  received  abundant 
iiiufltration  in  the  early  history  of  the  traniatlantie 
aettlementa* 

Sea  power  also  exercises  an  influence  on  the 
domestic  intercourse  of  the  parent  state  and  its  off- 
ahoota.  The  relationships  between  the  two  have  pre- 
sented almost  every  variety  of  parallel  in  past  his- 
tory to  the  relationships  with  which  we  are  familiar 
between  individual  fathers  and  sons.  In  some  caaea 
the  old  country  has  acted  tyrannically,  insisting  that 
the  sole  duty  of  a  scattered  posterity  is  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  ancestral  estate,  and  while  using 
ita  superiority  on  the  sea  to  warn  off  trespassers  has 
applied  it  also  towards  keeping  a  forcible  hold  on 
distant  branches  of  the  family  and  extorting  tV  '-^ 
tribute  and  allegiance.  In  other  cases  the  old  cu.. . 
try  has  acted  as  a  generous  and  sympathetic  parent, 
affording  every  help  and  protection  while  asking  for 
nothing  in  return.  In  those  last  instances  the  sus- 
tenance and  support  conveyed  safely  acroaa  the 
water  from  the  ancient  home,  thanks  to  the  parental 
aea  power,  has  been  the  lifeblood  of  the  settlement 
and  the  means  of  its  healthy  growth,  while  the  same 
maritime  aaoendancy  haa  dieltered  it  from  aggrea- 
aion.    In  yet  other  caaea,  although  fow  in  number. 
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the  old  country  hat  exhibited  a  caUous  indiffereoee 
to  the  fate  of  a  new  eolony,  with  the  result  that  tome 
predatory  rival  strong  on  the  tea  has  absorbed  it, 
or  trampled  ont  its  life  and  left  it  a  solitude.  And 
the  attitude  of  the  offsprings  has  been  as  varied  as 
that  of  the  forbears;  sometimes  displaying  a  fine 
loyalty  even  under  parental  iignstioe;  sometimes  nn- 
Kratoful  and  selfish  even  when  the  parent  has  been 
liberal  and  helpful ;  and  sometfanes,  but  very  seldom, 
evincing  no  interest  in  the  old  country,  friendly  or 
otherwise.  But  whatever  the  relationships  have  been 
—unless  perhaps  in  the  last  mentioned  ease  of  all-^ 
the  freedom  of  the  sea  communications  between  the 
parent  BtoA  and  the  distant  progeny  has  always 
constituted  a  vital  factor  in  the  progress,  growth, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  latter  during  its  infancy. 
In  the  course  of  time,  if  all  goes  weD,  a  period  ar- 
rives when  a  colony  has  passed  throng  its  infancy 
as  an  established  community  and  attained  to  propor- 
tions enabling  it  to  stand  alone.  Very  often  it  pre- 
fers to  adhere  to  the  old  connection,  but  if  it  chooses 
to  go  its  own  way,  and  can  do  so,  the  sea  may  become 
of  less  paramount  importance  to  its  future  both  as 
regards  external  dangers  and  family  intercourse 
than  it  was  before.  Ere  that  stage  is  reached,  how- 
ev(»r,  a  critical  early  period  must  be  survived  during 
which  the  maritime  situation  exerdses  a  decisive 
influence  on  its  whole  devdopment,  and  even  on  its 
very  prospects  of  continued  existence, 

Whon  thb  is  appreciated  it  will  earily  be  realised, 
that  in  the  three  centuries  immediatdy  following  the 
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Toyagat  of  Coltunbus^  the  future  history  of  the  land 
he  diaooyered,  and  espedally  the  future  composition 
of  its  population,  was  profoundly  affected— and  in 
some  respects  altogether  shaped— by  the  course  of 
events  in  the  AUantic  Ocean  and  its  immediately 
adjacent  waters  such  as  the  English  Channel  and 
North  Sea.  At  the  present  day  every  independent 
State  in  America  from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn— con- 
tinental or  insular — ^had  its  origin  as  a  colony  or 
portion  of  a  colony  established  by  some  European 
nation,  and  every  part  of  America,  North,  South  or 
Central,  which  is  not  independent  is  under  some 
Ejuropean  flag.  Elxcept  in  the  Central  Republics^ 
where  the  Indian  element  predominates,  all  America 
is  peopled  in  the  main,  therefore,  by  the  descendants 
of  ancestors  who  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  that  great 
waterspace  was  the  road  over  which  not  only  the 
first  pioneers  had  to  find  their  way  but  all  their  fol- 
lowers of  European  birth,  and  all  the  supplies,  mu- 
nitions, and  money  which  sustained  them  in  their 
early  struggles,  whether  against  the  armies  of  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  or  the  forests,  floods,  and  savages  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Amazon,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
St  Lawrence.  If  a  situation  arose  in  which  any  of 
the  European  States  could  cut  the  Atlantic  connec- 
tion between  a  rival  State  and  the  American  coloniea 
of  the  latter,  the  branches  thus  severed  from  the 
parent  stem  either  perished  or  suffered  compulsory 
grafting  on  to  another  stock.  Whenever  this  hap- 
pened, therefore,  the  history  of  some  part  of  America 
was  forcibly  twisted  in  a  new  direotbn,  and  it  is  tlia 
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purpose  of  this  chapter  to  trace  the 
ariHing  from  time  to  time  through  changes  in  the 
maritime  aaeendaney  of  the  Atlantic  Powers  daring 
the  period  in  which  America  was  receiTing  and  rais- 
ing the  earlier  generations  of  her  European  blooded 
population. 

The  main  discoreries  of  Cohmibns  took  place  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  15th  century.  At  the  opening 
of  the  16th  there  were  fire  European  nations  so  situ- 
ated geographically  as  to  possess  some  direct  inter- 
est in  maritime  affairs,  and  therefore  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  an  interest  in  all  newly  found  re- 
gions of  the  earth;  namely  the  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese, Italians,  French,  and  English.  The  Italians, 
however,  were  so  much  engrossed  in  their  trade  in 
the  Mediterranean—which  was  then  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  world— that  they  never  entered  into 
the  rivalry  for  power  in  the  Atlantic,  and  althou^ 
they  were  the  countrymen  of  Columbus  never  exer- 
cised as  a  people  any  influence  on  the  history  of  the 
land  he  brought  to  light  Of  the  other  four  the 
Spaniards  were  at  the  senith  of  their  national  his- 
tory, and  occupied  the  premier  place  in  Europe. 
Ferdinand  was  succeeded  as  King  of  Spain  by 
Charles  V,  who  also  inherited  the  sover^gnty  of 
large  portions  of  Italy,  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  was  elected  to  the  title  of  Emperor  as  a 
successor  to  Charlemagne.  His  realms,  although 
•omewhat  scattered,  were  more  extensive,  populous 
and  wealthy  hi  the  aggregate  than  thoae  under  any 
other  European  Crown,  and  his  power  on  the  sea 
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WM  beyond  lerioasofaallaigt.  The  PortogiMie  were 
indeed  more  enterprising  marlnen  than  hie  eob- 
Jeetii  bnt  their  snudl  kingdom  wai  eneiroled  throngh- 
ont  its  one  land  frontier  by  Spain  and  always  at  the 
mercy  of  reprisals  if  they  attempted  to  thwart  Span- 
ish aspirations  on  the  water.  The  French  had  not 
attained  to  the  complete  national  nnity  which  they 
readied  at  a  later  date,  and  considerable  parts  of 
France  still  consisted  of  large  duchies  frequently  in 
conflict  with  Paris.  As  a  political  factor,  therefore, 
the  French  were  not  yet  sufficiently  consolidated  to 
be  a  serious  danger  to  Spain^  although  progressing 
steadily  in  that  direction.  England  was  a  badcward 
minor  kingdom,  not  extending  north  of  the  Tweed, 
and  chiefly  ^'manned  by  ploughmen.'*  But  the  first 
indications  of  the  national  aptitude  of  her  race  for 
the  sea  were  beginning  to  appear,  and  she  was  watch- 
ing the  feats  of  the  deep  water  swimmers  with  in- 
ereasing  interest  For  the  first  part  of  the  16th 
eoitnry  Spain  had  consequently  no  serious  rival  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  only  France  and  England  were 
in  sight  as  possible  future  competitors.  When  the 
century  had  run  half  its  course  signs  of  a  modifica- 
tion in  these  conditions  were  apparent,  and  by  its 
dose  they  had  been  completely  changed. 

The  first  Ehiropeans  to  follow  the  Spaniards 
across  the  western  waters  in  any  numbers  were  their 
blood  relations  and  constant  rivals,  the  Portuguese; 
and  this  happened  in  spite  of  the  papal  decree  which 
had  been  intended  to  head  them  off  towards  the 
Tndian  Ocean.   The  movement  originated  in  the  aed- 
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dental  diaooyery  of  BraiQ  in  ISOO  by  the  Portugueee 
Admiral  Cabral,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
first  chapter.  Through  the  transfer  by  agreement 
of  the  papal  dividing  line  to  a  meridian  800  miles 
farther  west  than  as  first  drawn — a  fact  already 
mentioned— a  large  portion  of  the  then  undiscovered 
land  of  Brasil  had  been  unwittingly  included  on  the 
Portuguese  side  of  the  partition,  and  Cabral  claimed 
it  accordingly.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  and  his  soooes- 
sors  disliked  the  Portuguese  westbound  emigration, 
which  it  lay  in  their  power  for  a  long  time  to  pre- 
vent, but  submitted  to  it  for  two  reasoDS,  to  which 
a  third  was  afterwards  added*  Firstly  they  were  so 
insLstent  in  asserting  the  saered  validity  of  the 
Pope's  award  themselves  that  they  eonld  not  con- 
trovert its  decisions  whoi  these  favoured  Portugal 
without  upsetting  the  foundations  on  which  they 
chose  that  all  their  own  claims  should  rest  Second- 
ly, no  indications  of  gold  were  forthcoming  in  Bnudi 
for  a  generation  after  Cabral  *s  first  arrival,  and 
lands  across  the  ocean  which  contained  no  gold  were 
not  worth  troublmg  about  in  Spanish  eyes.  Nor  in- 
deed did  they  make  much  appeal  at  first  to  the  Portu- 
guese. For  thirty  years  after  the  Admiral  hoisted 
the  flag  of  Portugal  on  the  Brasilian  beaeh  his  action 
remained  an  empty  ceremony,  beeauae  the  country 
seemed  to  offer  no  attraetions,  until  rumours  of 
Brazilian  gold  began  to  spread.  They  were  rumours 
only,  but  appealed  to  a  certain  number  of  Portu- 
guese of  the  poorer  dasseSi  who  found  the  land  so 
much  to  their  liUng  on  arrival  that,  in  spite  of  faQ- 
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ing  to  find  the  goldt  they  were  eontent  to  eettle  down 
as  agrionlturiits  and  bring  ont  their  familiet,  and 
within  twenty  years  of  the  landing  of  the  original 
proepectors  the  migration  to  Brazil  had  aeanmed 
audi  proportions  as  to  depopolate  seriously  the 
mother  country.  At  first  the  new-comers  treated  the 
Indians  badly  and  oonstant  fighting  ensued,  but  the 
Jesuit  priests  suoeeeded  in  stopping  this  in  time  and 
made  many  native  converts.  Intermarriage  with  the 
Portuguese  followed,  and  in  the  absence  of  further 
trouble  with  the  forest  tribes  the  colony  steadily  ex- 
panded, until  by  the  middle  of  the  century  its  twenty 
years'  growth  covered  an  area  larger  than  Portugal 
itself  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

In  this  fashion  a  second  occupation  of  American 
soil  was  conducted  by  Europeans,  and  in  its  origin, 
development,  general  character,  and  above  all  its 
eonneotion  with  the  parent  state,  it  ofiFered  a  mariced 
contrast  to  the  first,  which  was  still  in  process  of 
completion  by  the  subjugation  of  the  last  unconqnered 
portion  of  Mexico  and  Peru  during  the  same  period. 
The  Spanish  rule  in  America  was  essentially  the 
government  of  a  centralised  authority  strong  enough 
on  the  sea  to  hold  its  own  against  external  attadc 
and  to  enforce  its  will  on  its  own  subjects.  Its  aims 
were  entirely  concerned  with  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived for  the  parent  state  by  tribute  and  trade;  and 
the  welfare  of  the  colonies  themselvea  was  a  seo- 
ondary  consideration,  except  through  its  advantages 
to  the  home  exchequer.  The  colonists  had  little 
power  to  manage  colonial  affairs,  but  were  not  great- 
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a  an  offidal  or  oommereial  capacity 
then  retnrn  to  Europe.    In  few  eases  did  they 
ir  families  out  or  leave  a  pure  blooded  see- 
ration  behind.    The  character  of  the  Span- 
iiies,  therefore,  was  entirely  that  of  Imperial 
territories  kept  under  the  flag  by  the  force  which 
has  its  foundation  in  maritime  power.    They  were 
not  an  overflow  home  for  the  race  but  a  field  of 
treasure  to  be  ransacked  and  exploited  to  enrich  the 
Spanish  Crown. 

It  was  precisely  the  opposite  with  the  Portuguese 
in  America.  Bnudl  was  a  possession  **in  the  air'' 
if  it  couU  be  called  a  possession  at  all,  where  the 
settlers  were  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs  but 
of  which  the  liberty  was  always  at  the  mercy  of 
Spain.  The  emigrants  from  Portugal  were  not  tem- 
porary residents  but  men  who  went  out  with  their 
families  to  find  a  permanent  home.  Oovemors  from 
Lisbon  were  appointed  from  time  to  time  but  merely 
as  experienced  administrators  whose  judgment  and 
capacity  might  be  useful  to  the  community,  and  who 
were  usually  very  well  selected.  No  tribute  was  re- 
quired, but  on  the  other  hand  very  little  protection 
was  given,  Portugal  being  so  much  absorbed  with 
her  schemes  in  the  Indian  Ocean  that  she  lacked 
the  maritime  strength  in  the  Atlantic  either  to  de- 
mand the  one  or  extend  the  other.  Fortunately  for 
the  Portuguese,  BrasQ  passed  through  its  colonial 
infancy  at  a  time  when  neither  En^and  nor  Franee 
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had  beeome  a  maritimo  Powor  uf  importance  with 
tranaatlantie  aspirations.  Spain  alone  offered  a 
potoitial  threat,  but  the  Spaniards  refrained  from 
interference  all  through  the  early  period  of  Brazilian 
eivilisationy  partly  for  the  reasons  given,  and  partly 
also,  even  after  the  rumoored  discovery  of  Brazilian 
gold,  because  they  were  so  intensely  absorbed  in 
Central  America  and  Peru. 

While  the  two  nations  inhabiting  the  Iberian 
peninsula  were  thus  acquiring  territory  over  the 
ocean  France  and  England  had  also  been  casting 
glances  westward,  but  more  as  interested  enquirers 
than  with  any  definite  policy  in  view.  The  discov- 
ery by  Columbus  of  a  previously  unknown  land  in 
tropical  latitudes  led  to  the  conjecture  that  it  miirlit 
extend  to  regions  further  northward  and  less  remote. 
Exploring  expeditions  were  accordingly  despatched 
from  Ehigland  and  France  to  investigate.  These 
began  ^dth  the  voyages  from  Bristol  in  1497  and 
1496  of  the  two  Cabots,  who  were  a  father  and 
son  of  Italian  nationality,  and  therefore,  curiously 
enough,  citizens,  like  Columbus,  of  the  country  of 
which  the  people  as  a  race  took  the  least  direct  in- 
terest in  America.  But  although  Italians  they  sailed 
in  English  ships  under  the  patronage  of  the  Eng- 
lish sovereign  Henry  VTL  Steering  straight  west- 
ward from  the  British  Isles  as  they  did  their  course 
took  them  across  the  Atlantic  on  a  line  nearly  1,600 
miles  to  the  northward  of  that  followed  by  Cohim- 
boa,  and  on  their  return  they  reported  that  a  great 
continent  lay  in  that  direction  but  much  nearer  to 
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Kurope  than  the  ialands  and  eoasU  diaoovered  by 
hixD.  Whether  it  had  any  eonneetion  with  hia  landa, 
they  had  not  aaoertained,  but  they  had  followed  the 
•trange  shore  to  the  eonth-weetward  for  aereral 
hundred  miles  without  finding  a  break,  and  when 
they  were  compelled  by  the  lateness  of  the  season 
to  tnm  homeward  it  still  stretched  indefinitely  in 
the  same  direction.  It  has  been  established  now 
that  they  had  sighted  the  eastern  littoral  of  North 
Ameriea  from  Labrador  to  Virginia,  and  that  the 
one  point  at  which  they  had  hoisted  the  English 
flag  was  the  island  of  Newfoondland»  whidi  they 
named  as  sneL  Their  yoyages  cansed  considerable 
excitement  and  popular  enthusiasm  in  England,  but 
their  description  of  the  wild  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  wealth  discouraged 
any  attempt  at  regular  commereial  enterprise  or 
even  further  exploration  for  nearly  a  century.  For 
the  time  England  stood  aside  altogether  as  regards 
transatlantic  developments. 

The  French  investigating  voyages  did  not  begin 
until  more  than  forty  years  after  the  first  expedi- 
tion of  Columbus  and  thirty-seven  after  the  second 
of  the  Cabots.  It  is  true  that  a  few  Frendh  fishing 
sliips  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  New- 
fomdland  banks  for  cod  in  the  intervsl,  but  their 
crews  made  no  attempts  to  land  or  found  settle- 
ments, and  it  was  not  till  1&34  that  the  Preneh  sea- 
man Cartier  embarked  on  a  regular  North  Amer- 
ican exploring  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
Uncovered  and  asesoded  a  great  river  whidi  lie 
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named  the  St  Lawrence,  and  oamped  for  the  winter 
on  its  banks  at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Men- 
treaL  Here  he  formally  claimed  all  the  snrronnd- 
ing  land  for  France  over  an  indefinitely  extensiye 
area,  and  thus  staked  out  a  fonndation  for  a  third 
dominion  destined  to  arise  in  America  through  the 
maritime  enterprise  of  dwellers  in  lands  three  thou- 
sand miles  distant  Although  his  proceedings  did 
not  lead  to  any  colonising  movement  on  a  great 
scale  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  they 
established,  nevertheless,  the  general  locality  of  the 
French  realm  which  sprang  up  in  North  America 
at  a  later  date,  just  as  the  first  point  of  arrival  of 
Columbus  settled  the  general  region  of  the  Spanish 
transatlantic  empire.  Some  attempts  were  made 
by  the  French  government  to  encourage  and  sta- 
bilise Cartier's  settlement  on  the  St  Lawrence  bat 
without  much  success,  and  for  seventy  years  it  re- 
mained nothing  more  than  a  roughly  fortified  trad- 
ing dep6t  where  the  Indians  bartered  furs.  These 
voyages  of  exploration  from  England  and  France 
had  aroused  considerable  jealousy  in  Spain  when 
their  occurrence  became  known,  but  as  they  did  not 
produce  any  immediate  consequences  threatening 
serious  rivalry,  and  were  confined  to  regions  which 
the  Spaniards  took  no  steps  to  occupy  they  pro- 
voked no  attempts  at  forcible  opposition. 

The  Spaniards  themsel  re  busy  daring  the 

same  period  in  exploring  the  North  American  con- 
tinent on  its  southern  side,  where  it  lay  not  far  from 
their  Caribbean  possessions.    A  series  of  expinii- 
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turns  BUurted  from  the  West  imiian  itUands  to  ex- 
amine the  ooftBt  bordering  on  the  Onlf  of  Mexico,  of 
whieh  the  moet  notable  was  eommanded  by  Soto,  a 
leader  of  the  same  inflexible  determination  as  Pi- 
zarro  and  Balboa.  In  the  coarse  of  these  investiga- 
tions the  Spaniards  discovered  a  magnificent  river 
discharging  into  the  Onlf  of  Mexico  from  some 
very  distant  sonroe  far  to  the  northward,  which 
seemed  to  them  to  cnt  the  northern  continent  into 
two  halves  lying  on  its  east  and  west  This  was 
the  Mississippi,  which  Soto  ascended  for  500  miles, 
in  the  coarse  of  a  three  years'  exploration  of  the 
land  on  both  sides  amidst  extremes  of  danger  and 
privation ;  proclaiming  to  all  whom  it  might  concern 
that  the  whole  of  these  regions  were  the  rightful 
property  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  of  Spain.  He  died 
while  so  employed  in  1542,  worn  oat  by  hardships, 
and  only  the  merest  renmant  of  his  party  snrvived 
to  regain  the  West  Indies  and  report  the  resnlt  of 
his  laboars.  The  history  of  his  achievements  ranks 
very  high  in  the  annals  of  the  world's  exploration, 
and  fiOed  in  the  blanks  on  the  chart  of  the  area 
encircling  the  original  landfalls  of  Colambos,  dur- 
ing the  same  period  that  the  final  establishment  of 
Spanish  authority  on  the  Pacific  aide  was  being 
carried  to  completion  by  Oasca  in  Pent. 

Such  then  was  the  general  sitoatbn  in  the  west- 
em  hemisphere  by  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Spain  was  supreme  in  the  Atlantic,  and  although 
her  West  Indian  possessioas  suffered  from  occa- 
sional raidfl  and  depredations  by  French  corsairs 
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lier  imnMnaely  rich  and  ezt«iifliye  overtea  empire 
was  flmly  planted  and  safe  againat  attadi  m  anj 
ieriona  acale.  Her  further  datms  to  weetem  re- 
gions were  practically  unlimited  in  theory,  but, 
taking  scant  interest  in  such  work  as  clearing  for- 
ests and  cultivating  prairies,  she  left  alien  ex- 
plorers to  go  their  o^m  way  provided  that  their 
topsails  kept  out  of  sight  from  gold-producing 
coasts,  and  for  reasons  already  stated  even  tol- 
erated the  settlement  of  a  large  Portuguese  agri- 
cultural community  in  BraziL  Portugal  allowed 
her  people  to  leave  for  their  destination  on  the  clear 
understanding  that  they  went  at  their  own  risk  and 
did  not  demand  help  or  protection.  Under  such 
conditions  Brazil  was  not  a  true  ''dependency''  of 
the  parent  state.  France  had  announced  a  claim — 
received  without  oonunent  in  other  countries,  but 
not  \vith  full  acquiescence— to  an  extensive  portion 
of  territory  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  North 
American  continent  hitherto  visited  by  Europeans, 
but  it  gave  as  yet  no  indication  of  filling  up,  and 
as  England  had  been  content  with  investigation  the 
real  Europeanising  of  America  was  so  far  confined 
to  the  centre  and  south,  and  to  representatives  of 
the  Iberian  peoples.  Neither  France  nor  England 
was  strong  on  the  sea  as  compared  to  Spain,  and 
DO  rigns  were  apparent  of  any  approaching  change 
in  the  relative  ascendency  of  the  maritime  Powers 
in  the  Atlantic  or  beyond  it;  which  remained  as  at 
the  time  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus  sixty  years 
before. 
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With  the  opening  of  the  leeond  half  of  the  cen- 
tury a  period  was  near  at  hand  in  which  the  whole 
deatiniea  of  Europe  were  at  stake  and  with  them 
the  fatnre  history  of  the  American  settlements  and 
possessions  nnder  every  flag.  But  before  the  ac- 
tually critical  year  was  reached  in  which  the  fate 
of  F.ngland  and  the  cause  of  liberty  were  stag- 
gering in  uncertainty,  several  incidents  occurred 
clearly  illustrating  some  of  the  principles  of  perma- 
nent application  to  the  relationship  between  young 
colciiies  and  their  parent  states  if  separated  by  the 
sea.  France  waa  passing  throu^  a  stage  of  acute 
religious  dissensions,  and  the  Huguenots  were  get- 
ting the  worst  of  the  struggle.  Determined  to  live 
in  freedom  of  thought,  and  finding  that  such  was 
impossible  to  hope  for  under  a  priest-ridden  court, 
certain  parties  belonging  to  the  sect^— or  affecting 
to  belong  to  it,  for  they  were  a  mixed  lot— made 
arrangements,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Huguenot 
leader  Admiral  Coligny,  to  try  their  chances  in 
America.  The  first  of  these  parties  sailed  for 
Brasil  in  1557,  but  without  obtaining  the  sanction 
either  of  the  King  of  Portugal  or  the  Brasilian 
eonmiunity,  doubtless  in  the  belief  that  the  indifTer- 
enee  of  Lisbon  to  Brasilian  affairs  made  such  a 
sanction  superfluous  in  that  quarter,  and  that  if 
the  Portuguese  colonists  already  in  possession  at- 
tempted to  oppose  the  arrival  of  new-comers  the 
Huguenots  would  at  least  have  the  support  of  their 
own  country.  But  in  this  last  supposition  they 
proved  to  be  wrong.    The  King  of  Portugal 
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BO  more  in  the  matter,  but  the  Portngoeae  oolo- 
nkti  retentad  the  preeenoe  of  alien  aettlers  and 
taking  the  aitnation  into  their  own  hands  attadwd 
the  French.  The  latter  had  fortified  their  neidjr 
ooenpied  territory  and  if  they  had  reoeiyed  the  sup- 
port from  home  on  which  they  relied  could  have 
held  their  own«  But  the  French  King  was  an  ardent 
Roman  Catholic  who  did  not  consider  it  any  part 
of  his  duty  to  protect  seceders  from  his  Church, 
even  if  they  were  his  own  subjects  and  countrymen, 
and  so  left  them  to  their  fate.  The  superior  num- 
bers of  the  Portuguese  prevailed,  the  French  were 
broken  up  and  scattered,  and  the  only  French  at- 
tempt at  colonisation  ever  made  in  South  America 
except  in  the  small  dependency  of  Ouiana  was 
thereby  ended.  This  it  wiU  be  seen  was  a  purely 
intercolonial  war,  in  which  the  parent  countries  took 
no  part  on  either  side,  although  the  intervention 
of  either  would  have  been  decisive. 

After  the  fate  of  this  Brazilian  project  the  next 
Huguenot  emigrants  looked  elsewhere,  and  their 
choice  fell  on  North  America  instead  of  South,  as 
being  unoccupied  by  previous  settlers.  Possibly  if 
they  had  gone  to  the  St.  Lawrence  they  might  have 
been  unmolested,  but  they  made  the  fatal  blunder 
of  selecting  a  part  of  the  coast  just  north  of  Florida 
— ^which  in  their  loyalty  to  the  land  of  their  fathers 
they  named  Carolina  after  Charles  IX  of  France — 
and  therefore  dangerously  dose  to  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  West  Ladies.  Philip  IT,  of  lurid 
memory,  was  on  the  Spanish  throne;  an  autocrat 
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who  knew  no  mercy  towanik  intruders  in  his  do- 
mains—or the  lands  be  claimed  as  such— nor  on 
heresy  against  Soman  doctrines.  By  his  command 
a  fleet  was  prepared  for  seat  iuod,  when  ready,  des- 
patched to  extirpate  these  trespassers  root  and 
branch*  Once  again  tho  French  King  left  his  sab- 
jeets  to  their  fate,  althoogh  in  this  instance  it  may 
be  doubted  wbether  be  bad  the  power  to  do  other- 
wise»  in  view  of  his  maritime  inferiority  to  Spain. 
When  the  Spanish  squadron  arrived  at  their  des- 
tination the  few  Hngnenot  ships  made  an  ineifectiTe 
effort  at  resistance,  and  the  Spaniards  landed  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country,  msssarring  the  inhabi- 
tants without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  A  few  who  fled 
and  concealed  themselves  were  indnced  to  surrender 
by  promises  of  elsmeney,  but  when  once  in  their  cap- 
tors'  hands  were  exeeoted  one  and  all  to  the  sounds 
of  music  on  the  Spanish  trumpets.  Mass  was  then 
celebrated  amidst  smoking  ruins  and  the  corpses  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  fleet  sailed  on  its 
return  to  Spain,  there  to  receive  the  conunendation 
of  Philip  and  bis  spiritual  advisers.  Theocefor- 
ward  no  Frendi  community  ever  again  settled  in 
the  huge  expanse  of  territory  now  forming  the 
Unito<l  States.  In  its  main  character  it  will  be 
noticed  that  this  conflict  differed  essentially  from 
the  strugi^  in  which  the  Brasilian  Huguenots  had 
suflored  eztinetion  not  long  before,  being  as  tt  was 
an  encounter  between  an  unsupported  imftmi  colony 
and  an  alien  maritime  Sovereign  State;  and  it  dem- 
onstrated that  such  a  coDisioo  can  only  have  one 
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ending  if  the  major  antagonift  is  unhampered  by 
eommitmenU  in  other  directiona. 

During  the  period  in  whieh  theee  eventa  had  been 
paaaing  the  Engliah  throne  waa  oeenpied  by  Queen 
Mary  and  England  remained  absolutely  aloof  from 
Atlantic  affairs  beeaosey  aa  the  wife  of  Philip  H, 
and  a  devout  member  of  the  Roman  communion, 
Mary  had  a  double  reason  against  countenar  ••'^" 
any  action  that  might  afFect  Spanish  claims 
ambitions  in  the  west  But  English  seamen  with 
a  turn  for  a  wider  sphere  of  activity  were  getting 
restless.  Improvements  in  naval  architecture  and 
navigation  were  facilitating  the  intercourse  and 
expansion  of  the  European  nations,  and  a  limit- 
leas  field  for  maritime  enterprise  lay  in  the  Atlan- 
tic The  extravagance  of  the  terms  of  the  pontifi- 
cal decree  whereby  everything  on  its  far  side  had 
been  allotted  to  Spain  was  in  itself  a  challenge  to 
opposition  by  all  other  interested  States,  and  where 
Spain  claimed  everything  men  felt  justified  in  dis- 
puting alL  With  the  death  of  Mary  and  acceaaion 
of  Elisabeth  this  imprisoned  energy  was  releaaed, 
and  EInglish  ships  were  permitted  to  hoist  their 
sails  for  any  destination  they  pleased  at  their  own 
risk.  The  "poor  weak  woman,"  which  Elizabeth 
dictatorially  claimed  to  be,  not  only  hated  Philip  but 
had  no  mind  to  submit  to  Boman  interference  with 
her  rights  to  share  in  the  oceans  and  unoccupied 
regions  of  the  world;  and  although  not  prepared 
to  endanger  her  kingdom  in  a  general  conflict  with 
Spain  until  it  waa  forced  on  her,  was  quite  ready 
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to  give  prii^mte  freebooters  a  free  hand  as  far  aa  she 
was  ooDcemed,  when  a  smaek  at  Spanish  interesto 
was  the  object  of  an  adventore.  In  the  eertainty 
of  her  approval  therefore  the  more  enterprising 
spirits  among  her  seafaring  snbjeeta  b^gan  to  range 
the  western  ocean  freely,  with  the  result  that  the 
Spanish  mastery  of  the  Atlantic  was  now  to  be 
called  in  question,  and  the  first  signs  of  a  change 
full  of  portent  for  the  future  of  America  were  to 
assume  definite  shape. 

For  the  earlier  part  of  Elisabeth's  reign  ihe 
English  sea  forces  were  not  indeed  on  a  scale  sulB- 
dent  to  engage  Spain  in  a  regular  naval  war,  in- 
volving major  operations  of  the  kind  conducted  by 
large  organised  fleets,  and  even  when  these  came 
at  a  somewhat  later  period  it  was  Spain  that  threw 
down  the  challenge  and  not  England  But  the 
Spanish  maritime  superiority  was  unsdentiftcally 
utilised  at  the  outset  of  the  long  period  of  rivalry, 
and  afforded  opportunities  to  English  sonmrni  to 
embark  on  a  venturesome  game  of  snatch  and  run 
in  Spanish  transatlantio  waters;  causing  intense 
annoyance  to  Philip,  and  eventually  provoking  him 
to  attempt  reprisals  on  a  gigantic  scale  that  proved 
his  ruin. 

The  exploits  of  this  period  formed  an  early  chap- 
ter in  the  long  history  of  the  raiding  cruiser— the 
vessel  which  trusts  to  the  vastness  of  the  oceans  to 
elude  the  observation  of  a  stronger  adversary  and 
operates  by  surprise  against  weakly  guarded  points, 
and  which  had  speciaDy  favouraUe  conditions  for 
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her  aetirities  in  the  days  when  ships  were  inde- 
pendent of  ooaL  The  general  situation  was  very 
irrsgolar  according  to  modem  ideas,  bnt  not  eoB- 
sidered  anomaloos  at  the  time.  No  recognised  oodea 
of  maritime  war  had  as  yet  been  evolved ;  all  ships 
went  armed,  and  even  if  they  attacked  a  stranger 
without  a  formal  state  of  war  they  were  not  neoes- 
sarily  classed  as  pirates,  althoogh  their  crews  re- 
ceived drastic  treatment  if  caught  The  sea  was 
no-man's  land  or  every-man's  land,  in  which  a 
strange  vessel  was  always  regarded  as  a  possible 
danger  and  the  weaker  ones  had  to  defend  them- 
selves as  best  they  might  Thus  although  England 
and  Spain  were  at  formal  peace  in  Europe,  with 
Ambassadors  at  each  other's  courts,  it  was  recog- 
nised in  England  after  the  death  of  Mary— as  it 
had  long  been  recognised  already  in  France — ^that 
there  was  *'no  peace  beyond  the  line,"  that  is  to 
say  to  the  westward  of  the  papal  partition  where 
Spain  claimed  everything  as  her  own. 

The  French  corsairs  aimed  entirely  at  plunder 
and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  raiding  the  West  Indies 
for  years  before  the  English  flag  was  ever  seen  in 
those  waters.  The  English  on  the  other  hand 
began  by  trading,  which  was  contrary  to  Spaiii'^h 
law  as  violating  a  monopoly  of  Spanish  shipping. 
Their  visits  were  by  no  means  unwelcome  to  the 
colonists,  and  especially  to  the  planters,  who  suf- 
fered by  this  monopoly;  but  the  local  oflBcials  were 
bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  home  government 
as  far  as  by  in  their  power.    Thus  whenever  a 
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French  or  English  ahip  appeared  ontaide  a  Spaniah- 
American  port  ahe  waa  warned  off  by  the  authori- 
tiea,  but  if  the  harbour  waa  poorly  defended  and 
no  aoperior  Spanish  veasela  were  present  she  ig- 
nored the  warning  and  entered.  If  ahe  waa  French 
she  looted  and  sailed  away.  If  she  waa  English 
ahe  forced  her  eargo  on  the  loeal  marif^et,  where  it 
waa  nsnaUy  very  acceptable  aa  imderaelling  Span- 
ish imported  goods;  especially  African  slaves,  who 
were  in  great  demand  for  the  plantations.  In  time 
the  f^lish  traders  grew  bolder,  entering  wdl-de- 
fended  harbours,  with  the  result  that  they  were 
fired  on;  and  on  such  occasions  they  fired  back  and 
laid  handa  on  anything  they  could  seise.  And  so 
by  degrees  the  nature  of  these  proceedings  paased 
more  and  more  from  merely  illegal  traflBo  to  sys- 
tematic raiding.  For  a  long  time  the  Spaniards 
relied  for  safety  on  the  unsound  policy  of  fixed 
defences  as  Great  Britain  did  after  the  Crimean 
War— a  method  of  protection  which  repreaenta  dis- 
persion instead  of  concentration  of  force,  and  can 
only  be  effective  if  every  poarfUe  pomt  of  attack 
is  strong  enough  in  itself  to  withstand  the  con- 
centrated efforts  of  the  enemy.  They  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  traders  and  raiders  could  alwaya  in 
the  end  prove  stronger  than  the  defence  at  any 
given  harbour  by  combining  several  ahipa  for  a 
descent,  and  it  was  only  then  that  they  discerned 
the  fundamental  error  of  their  defensive  system 
and  resorted  to  the  movaUe  and  ccmcentrated  force 
represented  by  a  fleet  of  their  own.    This  operated 
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•neeaMfoUyy  and  for  a  time  thereafter  West  Indian 
waters  became  too  misafe  to  be  profitable  as  a 
cmising  area  for  free-lanees  of  the  sea. 

The  leading  exponent  in  this  locrative  combina- 
tion of  bnsineas  with  violence  was  the  English 
merchant  skipper  John  Hawkins,  whose  principal 
exploits  took  place  in  the  early  half  of  EUisabeth*s 
roign.  Hawkins  was  a  first-rate  seaman  of  deter- 
mined courage,  great  business  aptitude,  and  a 
shrewd  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  open  to 
Atlantic  trade;  and  as  such  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  British  commercial  enterprise.  He  always  pre- 
ferred bartering  to  plunder,  but  if  forcibly  thwarted 
in  business  had  no  hesitation  in  using  force  to  push 
it,  and  finding  that  the  Spaniards  were  increasing 
their  harbour  defences  he  increased  the  size  of  his 
trading  expeditions  till  he  sailed  about  eventually 
with  a  small  fleet  For  several  years  he  continued 
these  operations  with  great  profit  although  not 
without  occasional  interchanges  of  roundshot,  but 
the  powerful  squadron  eventually  despatched  by 
Philip  to  uphold  Spanish  authority  was  too  strong 
for  him  and  he  was  disastrously  defeated  ^ith  his 
whole  force  at  the  sanguinary  action  of  San  Juan 
DUlloa.  Others  of  his  kind  suffered  also— such 
as  Oxenham — and  for  a  time  the  activities  of  Eng- 
lish seamen  were  severely  restricted  in  the  West 
Indies,  while  the  French  abandoned  the  region 
altogether;  but  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  on  an 
adequate  scale  to  keep  them  all  at  a  distance  was 
a  heavy  charge  on  Spain.    And  a  most  unpleasant 
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^urprino  was  utiil  ui  store  lor  riuixp  in  another 
quariaTt  for  among  those  who  had  sailed  with 
Hawkins  was  Francis  Drakey  a  young  master  mari- 
ner of  good  Devon  family,  gifted  with  almost  super- 
homan  nenre,  and  inspired  by  views  as  to  the 
future  of  England  on  the  sea  that  were  far  in 
advance  of  general  contemporary  understanding. 
After  Hawkins*  experience  at  San  Joan  DlJlloa 
Drake  embarked  on  some  very  risky  enterprises  of 
his  own  in  which  trading  had  no  part,  and  event- 
uaUy  SQceeeded  in  seising  a  large  consignment  of 
Pemvian  treasure  en  route  for  Spain  while  in 
course  of  transshipment  from  the  Padfio  to  the 
Atlantic  across  Panama.  Feeling  very  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  repeat  this  feat  in 
the  same  locality,  he  resolved  that  his  next  venture 
shonld  be  in  the  Padflc  itself,  where  he  proposed 
to  tap  the  stream  of  gold  at  its  source.  At  that 
period  of  history  the  Pacific  was  considered  to  be 
inaccessible  to  a  vessel  sailing  from  Europe,  be- 
cause although  Magellan  had  discovered  a  sea  route 
to  its  waters,  the  extraordinary  severity  of  the 
weather  near  Cape  Horn  and  the  extreme  dittenltiee 
of  navigation  were  universally  regarded  among 
seamnn  as  prohibitive  deterrents  to  that  route. 
Spanish  ships  in  the  Padflc  were  built  and  launched 
on  its  shores,  and  were  considered  perfectly  safe, 
for  whatever  damage  English  or  Frendi  raiders 
might  be  able  to  inflict  on  Spanish  property  and 
interests  on  the  east  side  of  Amerien  it  was  never 
doubted  that  they  were  effectoaDy  debarred  from 
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doing  any  harm  on  the  weat  Drake  shattered  this 
belief  by  appearing  most  nnexpeetedly  on  the  ooast 
of  Pern,  although  only  his  own  Tessel  of  his  whole 
original  squadron  snooeedod  in  orerooming  the  fear- 
fnl  difficulties  of  the  voyage,  and  having  made 
wholesale  captures  of  treasure  at  the  Peruvian 
ports  with  no  appreciable  opposition  he  sailed 
away  unmolested  across  the  Pacific  almost  before 
the  Spaniards  had  recovered  from  their  surprise, 
and  returned  home  by  completing  the  circuit  of 
the  globe.  This  gave  rise  to  the  utmost  alarm  in 
Spain,  indicating  as  it  did  that  the  wealth  of  Peru, 
which  formed  the  main  item  in  the  Spanish  revenue, 
was  liable  to  attack  at  its  very  point  of  origin  where 
it  was  most  difficult  to  protect 

To  the  superficial  investigator  it  might  appear 
that  the  activities  of  such  men  exercised  no  more 
than  a  trivial  influence  on  the  main  course  of  Amer- 
ican history.  They  made  no  attempts  to  found 
colonies,  occupy  territory  or  conduct  war  on  the 
grand  scale  in  American  waters  or  on  American 
soil;  and  the  majority  of  American  historians  have 
treated  their  x>^rformances  as  picturesque  but 
unimportant  incidents.  But  these  writers  have 
omitted  to  recognise  that  the  exploits  of  Drake, 
Haiiddns  and  others  set  a  train  of  consequences  in 
motion  which  exercised,  even  if  indirectly,  a  marked 
effect  on  the  whole  future  of  America.  EInglish 
persistence  in  the  attitude  of  ''no  peace  beyond 
the  line"  drove  Philip  at  last  to  the  resolve  of 
abandoning  his  policy  of  passive  defenoe  in  favour 
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of  more  :^  -.     The  only  alternative 

ooorht  J  luiu  was  to  uiiliae  the  superior  man- 

tinio  •  Mh  dispoeal  to  attadc  and  cruah  Eng- 

lii:  i  itwaatheoltimatelydiaaatronBfail- 

nre  of  hi  offort  to  aooompliah  that  pnrpoae 

that  brok  i  power  for  ever  and  freed 

Ki^i^yMJ  aii,i  i  :  '-^^  in  time  Holland  alao— - 

from  the  fear  oi   -,  opposition  to  any  trana- 

atlantio  colonising  projects  they  might  choose  to 
entertain.  Had  the  Great  Armada  never  sailed  to 
its  destmetion  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the 
western  ocean  would  have  remained  indefinitely 
midecided,  and  any  European  settlements  planted 
on  the  American  shores,  unless  beneath  the  Spanish 
flag,  would  have  existed  under  the  perpetual  menace 
of  an  overwhelming  blow  such  as  fell  on  the  Hugue- 
nots of  Carolina,  or  at  least  a  withering  isolation 
from  their  European  sources  of  sustenance.  And 
as  the  cost  of  any  plan  for  conquering  England 
involved  an  eihausting  draft  on  the  Spanish  treas- 
ury—already suffering  depletion  by  Philip's  con- 
tinental expenditure— it  is  most  improbable  that 
the  Armada  would  ever  have  sailed  but  for  the 
constant  irritant  of  the  English  private  adventurers. 
Not  long  before  Philip  resolved  to  attack  Eng^ 
Und  his  American  domains  received  a  great  eztsA- 
sion  by  a  purely  fortuitous  occurrence.  The  Eh^ 
of  Portugal  died  without  issue.  Philip  was  one  of 
the  claimants  to  his  throne  throu^  a  collateral 
connection,  and  as  the  Portuguese  themselves  de- 
clared that  his  daim  was  valid  he  added  Portugal 
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to  his  other  realms  in  1581  and  thereby  toceeeded 
to  the  powearion  of  the  Portngneae  eobniea.  The 
Portngneae  mle  over  Brasil  had  been  of  the  alighU 
eat  deaoription  as  we  have  aeen,  never  eonatitetiiig 
an  effective  ooenpation  in  the  military  aenae,  bat 
Spain  had  tacitly  reoogniaed  ita  legality  aa  having 
been  established  by  the  bnll  of  Pope  Alexander  VI, 
and  Philip  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Brazil  in 
consequence.  The  whole  known  continent  of  South 
America  was  now  united  under  his  rule,  aa  well  as 
all  Central  America  as  far  as  the  northern  re^ons 
of  Mexico.  All  the  more  was  he  concerned  there- 
fore to  put  a  term  to  the  permanently  unsafe  condi- 
tions of  his  coasts  ^'beyond  the  line.'' 

His  plans  for  the  destruction  of  English  inde- 
pendence were  based  on  a  perfectly  dear  grasp  of 
the  strat^c  features  of  the  problem  before  him. 
He  never  bemused  his  mind  with  the  idea  so  popular 
with  some  writers  of  decoying  the  English  ships 
away  and  so  slipping  his  army  safely  across  the 
Channel,  but  recognised  throughout  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  England  depended  in  the  first  place  on 
a  definitely  established  command  of  her  surround- 
ing waters.  Towards  that  end  he  to<dE  the  only 
step  that  was  humanly  possible  to  ensure  aueoeaa 
by  imposing  the  task  on  all  seaports  in  his  extensive 
reahna  both  in  Spain  and  Italy  of  building  large 
ships.  The  construction  of  this  Orand  Fleet  was 
neoeasarily  a  matter  of  some  yearsy  and  the  major 
part  of  tiie  heavy  expenditure  was  met  by  the 
tribute   from  his   transatlantic  possessions,   thus 
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placing  the  resources  of  Ameriea  under  levy  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  prineipal  home  of 
politicml  and  religious  liberty  in  Europe.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  oecasion  on  which  that  happened. 

When  at  length  his  immense  armament  started 
on  its  memorable  and  disastroos  enterprise  the 
future  of  North  America  hung  eiren  more  uncer- 
tainly in  the  balance  than  the  fate  of  England.  The 
latter  was  at  that  time  a  self-supporting  island 
independent  of  foreign  supplies,  and  as  such  im- 
possible to  overthrow  by  mere  defeat  on  the  sea. 
To  subjugate  Elngland  victory  by  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  sneeess  on  the  part  of 
the  Spanish  invading  army  it  carried.  But  victory 
on  the  sea  was  all-suiRcient  to  stop  England  from 
colonising  or  acquiring  oversea  possessions.  With 
better  fortune  in  regard  to  weaUier  the  Great  Ar- 
mada might  have  achieved  that,  even  if  the  troopa 
had  failed  to  overcome  the  desperate  resistanoe 
they  would  certainly  have  encountered  on  English 
soil.  In  that  case  Engliahmen  would  have  retained 
their  freedom  at  home  but  lost  the  power  to  spread 
beyond  it 

As  to  what  preeiie  result  this  would  have  had  on 
tlic  doHtinios  of  the  new  world  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  oonj(>rture,  but  it  may  at  least  be  aeoepted  aa 
certain  that  the  predominaing  element  in  the  popu- 
lation  which  took  root  in  North  America  in  the 
following  centuries  would  not  have  been  Anglo- 
Saxon.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  have 
been  Spanish,  even  if  the  elimination  of  R»^^H 
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from  any  share  in  the  foundation  of  Ameriaa^ 
future  greatnees  was  due  to  Spanish  sea  power, 
beoaose  the  northern  continent  did  not  offer  the 
indneement  of  great  spoil  to  be  gained  by  the  sword^ 
and  to  the  Spaniard  the  less  attractive  but  more 
enduringly  profitable  conquest  of  the  wilderness 
made  little  appeal.  More  probably  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  present  citizens  of  the  United  States 
would  have  been  French  by  ancestry,  language 
and  social  customs.  It  is  true  that  if  Philip  had 
retained  his  position  of  supremacy  in  the  Atlantic 
by  the  definite  victory  of  his  Qrand  Fleet  over  the 
English  forces  he  might  have  insisted  for  a  period 
that  France  should  keep  out  of  America  also.  But 
only  for  a  time.  France  was  able  to  make  matters 
unpleasant  for  Spain  on  the  continent  of  Europe— 
which  England  was  not — and  as  the  power  of 
France  was  then  on  the  increase  while  that  of  Spain 
was  on  the  verge  of  decline  French  colonising  pol« 
icy  would  probably  have  forced  its  ov^ti  line  sooner 
or  later.  That  policy  became  very  ambitious  by 
degrees,  aiming  in  time  at  the  complete  dominion 
of  North  America  by  encircling  the  British  coast 
settlements  which  sprang  up  in  the  17th  century 
and  driving  the  occupants  out  In  the  end  the 
French  were  driven  out  themselves,  thanks  to  the 
later  British  control  of  the  Atlantic;  but  if  the 
nascent  maritime  power  of  England  had  been  effec- 
tually broken  by  Philip  it  is  most  improbable  that 
it  could  have  revived  sufficiently  to  enter  into  any 
transatlantic  competition   with   France,   until   the 
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French  colonists  had  occupied  all  North  America 
and  eetaUiahed  such  a  hold  as  to  defy  conquest 
even  if  separated  from  the  mother  land. 

The  question  therefore  as  to  whether  the  domi- 
nant race  in  that  area  was  to  be  Latin  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  blood  depended  in  the  first  place  on  the 
suocess  or  failure  of  Philip's  plans  for  crushing 
En^ish  sea  power  as  apart  from  conquering  Eng- 
land herself.  They  failed  disastrously.  That  meant 
that  the  first  dedsiTe  turning  point  in  American 
V  had  been  reached  with  the  closing  years  of 
u.v  xoih  century,  although  its  fuU  eonseqoenoes 
were  still  a  long  way  from  settlement  An  An|^ 
Saxon  future  for  North  America  became  a  possi- 
bility, and  Spain  herself  was  practically  out  of  the 
coi<  Thenceforward  the  destinies  of  the 

no  I  Inent  lay  between  Otmt  Britain  and 

Fr.  ugh  for  a  time  Holland  also  entered 

into  the  contest  on  a  minor  scale.  With  the  early 
years  of  the  17th  century  the  first  stirrings  of  a 
great  westerly  movement  from  these  three  nations 
cononenced,  increasing  with  time  and  begetting 
strenooos  rivalry.  Moreover,  tboo^  the  mass  of 
migratkm  made  for  those  parts  of  America  in 
which  alone  the  white  man  could  thrive  and  trans- 
mit a  healthy  posterity,  all  three  Powers  planted 
their  fkigs  during  the  same  century  in  the  tropieal 
latitudes  of  the  west,  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
Spanish-American  realms. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  this  por- 
tentous shifting  of  a  white  stoek,  it  is  proper  here 
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to  devote  a  passing  referenee  to  the  very  remarka- 
ble difference  in  the  parts  played  by  the  Atlantie 
and  Padflo  Oceans  on  this  great  phase  of  Ameri- 
can development  No  Asiatic  State  ever  planted  a 
conquering  foot  on  American  soil,  g^reat  in  power 
and  numbers  though  some  of  them  were  in  the 
early  and  middle  periods  of  the  Christian  era  and 
even  later.  This  was  not  because  there  were  better 
soldiers  and  abler  rulers  in  Europe  than  such  men 
as  the  Mogul  Emperors  of  Delhi  or  the  Shoguns 
of  Japan,  but  because  there  were  better  seamen  on 
the  quays  of  Cadis  and  Lisbon,  Bristol,  Brest  and 
Amsterdam,  than  in  any  seaport  in  all  the  far- 
stretching  coasts  of  Asia.  America  was  a  gift  to 
Europe  from  her  seafarers,  and,  while  thanks  to 
their  skill,  the  Atlantic  afTorded  a  means  of  access 
to  American  shores  for  all  peoples  living  to  their 
eastward,  the  Pacific  was  a  barrier  to  all  on  the 
west  Each  ocean  exercised  an  influence  on  events, 
but  each  in  a  particular  way,  and  had  this  been 
otherwise  the  entire  course  of  American  history 
must  have  followed  a  different  direction,  for  an 
Asiatic  population  would  almost  certainly  have 
overrun  the  North  American  continent  and  per- 
haps the  South.  As  events  turned  out  no  coloured 
races  have  ever  reached  the  shores  of  either  in 
numbers  comparable  to  the  whites  within  historical 
times,  except  the  negroes  who  were  taken  there  by 
foroe.  And  even  in  their  case  it  was  the  Atlantic 
that  formed  the  route  of  their  unwilling  migration. 


CHAPTEB  IV 

THB  BFFBOXB  OF  TBI  TBAVSm  OF  ATLUmO  POWIB 


Tm  first  «tep  in  the  long  dediM  of  Spaniah  naval 
power  was  taken  when  the  demoraliaed  remnants 
of  Philip's  great  fleet  straggled  in  retreat  round 
the  far  northern  Shetland  skerries;  and  set  their 
oonrse  homeward  for  Spain^  past  the  Atlantic-bat- 
tered enter  coasts  of  the  British  Isles,  dimly  dis- 
cernible throng  their  everlasting  fog  of  spray  as 
the  fresh  dangers  of  a  lee  shore  to  the  eihansted 
crews.  The  initial  effeets  of  this  start  on  a  down- 
ward path,  however,  even  if  benefleial  to  other 
rivals,  were  negative  rather  than  positive  in  their 
nature.  From  that  day  the  Spanish  flag  ceased  to 
be  a  terror  on  the  ocean  highway  to  the  western 
world;  nor  did  its  shadow  any  longer  threaten  to 
fall  on  pioneer  settlements  as  it  had  on  Carolina: 
but  soiDe  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  states 
with  ambitions  in  America  were  ready  to  avail 
thomsdves  fully  of  this  freedom  from  its  menaee, 
and  a  yet  longer  period  elapsed  before  Spain's  power 
had  sunk  so  mneh  that  the  threatener  became  the 
threatened 

It  was  not  until  tho  oaHy  years  of  the  then  ap- 
proaehing  new  century  that  England  had  snflUntly 
recovered  frrai  the  strain  of  her  great  defeoaiva 

SI 
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efforts  to  devoto  serious  attention  to  colonisation, 
nor  as  yet  was  France  adequately  prepared  to 
undertake  such  enterprises  on  a  large  scale.  But 
the  idea  had  attracted  men's  minds  in  both  coun- 
tries even  before  the  Spanish  downfall,  and  some 
preliminary  minor  ventures,  deserving  of  notice, 
had  been  attempted  by  Englishmen  in  spite  of  the 
serious  risks  involved.  It  was  in  the  restless  and 
imaginative  brain  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  that  these 
■eh«nes  first  took  shape.  Baleigh  devoted  close 
attention  to  the  early  charts  of  the  American  coasts 
as  roughly  sketched  by  the  first  explorers,  with 
the  object  of  bringing  some  transatlantic  region 
permanently  under  English  control  as  a  commer- 
cial speculation.  In  one  respect  the  conditions  were 
favourable  to  his  plans,  for  the  still  uncolonised 
area  that  Cartier  had  claimed  for  France  lay  so  far 
north  as  to  leave  a  gap  of  many  hundred  miles  of 
American  coast  in  temperate  latitudes  between  its 
general  locality  and  that  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  the  tropics.  This  stretch  abounded  in  splendid 
natural  harbours  with  a  fertile  inland  to  their  rear, 
and  it  was  neither  occupied  by  Europeans  nor  sub- 
ject to  any  priority  of  claim  other  than  the  gen- 
eral pretensions  of  Spain  to  sovereign  rights  over 
all  lands  beyond  the  papal  line. 

Baleigh  doubtless  knew  that  the  Spaniards  had 
exterminated  the  Huguenots  who  landed  in  this 
region  only  a  few  years  before,  but  had  reason  to 
believe  that  Philip  might  hesitate  to  repeat  the 
aelion  where  Ehiglishmcn  were  concerned,  and  his 
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oonjectarei  proved  to  be  justified.  The  Spaniih 
rulor  was  by  that  time  owmidering  his  great  projeel 
for  cmsbing  Pingland  herself,  and  had  determined 
to  make  his  preparation  on  a  seals  to  warrant  oon- 
fldsDoe  in  soeeess;  which  being  achieved,  any  over- 
sea English  settlement  would  drop  into  his  hands 
like  ripe  fruit  It  was  no  part  of  his  policy,  there* 
fore,  to  risk  precipitating  the  conflict  by  attaddng 
Elizabeth's  distant  subjects  till  he  was  in  a  position 
to  strike  his  main  blow,  for  which  his  preparations 
were  as  yet  incomplete. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  in  1564  Baleigh 
received  a  Royal  patent  or  charter  from  the  Eng- 
lish Queen  authorizing  him  to  found  a  transatlantie 
trading  settlement  The  system  of  natural  expan- 
sion by  granting  charters  to  private  individuals  or 
companies  was  much  in  favour  in  early  days  with 
the  authorities  in  Oreat  Britain,  France  and  Hol- 
land, offering  as  it  did  a  prospect  of  revenue  to  the 
Government  of  the  parent  State  at  a  minimum  of 
risk  and  responnibility.  Enterpriaing  speculators 
were  to  be  found  in  these  eountries  willing  to  eon- 
duct  operations  in  this  way  if  allowed  to  retain  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  profits,  and  it  was  throu|^ 
their  InlKiiir!!  that  the  foundations  of  the  greater 
parts  of  the  transooeanie  emfdres  of  Britain, 
Franee  and  Holland  were  laid.  Bald^^'s  seheme  in 
1584  was  the  first  of  its  land,  and  having  seenred 
hin  charter  he  selected  that  part  of  the  American 
coast  whieh  Ues  just  north  of  Fk>rida  for  his  sKper- 
iaent,  v«>rv  near  to  the  locality  wb»re  the  Hugii^ 
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nota  had  met  their  fate.    This  ho  iuuiuhI  Virgima 
as  a  compliment  to  £liabeth,  and  thither  sent  hia 

band  of  pioneers,  who  were  the  first  Er-*^'-^ 

to  find  a  home  nnder  the  EInglish  flag  on  sc>i 
the  British  Isles.  The  undertaking  was  a  failure 
commercially  for  reasons  which  are  immaterial 
here,  hot  it  gave  direction  nevertheless  to  the  ef- 
forts from  which  Anglo-Saxon  America  pv^tifnnlly 
qprang,  and  its  story  affords  another  ill  ,on 

of  the  dependence  of  an  infant  colony  on  the  mari- 
time freedom  of  action  of  the  mother  coontry. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  Colonists  was 
to  meet  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  they 
were  at  constant  strife.  As  long  as  reinforcements 
and  supplies  were  forthcoming  from  England  they 
were  able  to  hold  their  own  and  even  advance.  But 
the  time  came  when  every  EInglish  ship  was  neoes- 
sarily  retained  in  home  waters  to  meet  the  tremen- 
dous menace  preparing  in  Spain.  English  freedom 
of  aetion  on  the  water  was  thereby  curtailed,  and 
Baleigh's  settlement  lost  the  home  support  by  which 
alone  it  could  exist  When  at  last  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada  released  a  vessel  to  visit  the  spot  no 
trace  whatever  of  the  colonists  remained.  The  In- 
dians had  been  enabled  to  gain  the  upper  hand  be- 
cause Philip's  fleet  was  threatening  EIngland,  and 
thus  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  it  was  the 
maritime  power  of  Spain  that  led  to  the  temporary 
suppression  of  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  offshoot  in 
America,  just  as  surely  as  it  had  ooeasioned  the 
estinetion  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  same  oontinent 
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a  few  yoarii  previously ;  even  although  in  this  f reith 
case  it  waa  not  the  actual  instniment  of  deatr  :  ^ 

But  although  Virginia  remidned  derelic. 
more  than  twenty  years  thereafter,  the  Ehigliah 
claim  to  priority  of  oooapation  was  never  aban- 
doned, and  provided  the  foundation  on  which  the 
colony  was  eventually  re-established  to  prosper 
enormously.  Kaleigh's  seleetton  of  a  locality  in 
which  to  stake  his  first  fortune  decided  which  part 
of  the  great  American  continent  was  to  be  popu- 
lated on  an  An^o-Saxon  basis  some  day  on  a  soUe 
exceeding  anything  he  ever  ooneeived;  and  because 
the  brilliant  but  unfortunate  EHisabethan  placed  his 
finger  on  a  certain  point  on  the  chart  English  is 
the  language  heard  in  the  United  States  Congress 
to-day,  just  as  Spanish  is  spoken  in  Mexioo  and 
Havana,  beeaose  Columbus  happened  to  steer  on 
a  |)arti(  ular  course  in  first  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

After  Philip's  disastrous  failure  to  conqner 
England  Baleigh  again  embarked  on  transatlantic 
schemes,  but  as  Spanish  opposition  was  no  longer 
to  be  feared  on  the  sea  he  tnmed  his  eyes  towards 
South  iVmerica  instead  of  North,  in  the  illusive 
hope  of  finding  a  gold-prodndng  r^on  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  Here  again  his  efforts  ended  in 
ruinous  loss,  nor  did  he  leave  any  andoring  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  as  he  had  in  Virginia,  for 
althou^  he  and  his  party  eondneted  extensive 
explorations  and  suffered  great  hardahips  their 
lalxitirs  exerdsed  no  appredaUs  Jnftwnna  on  the 
future  of  Amarinan  history. 
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Theea  proliminary  experiments  complete  the  list 
of  trmnaatlantic  colonising  enterprises  in  the  16th 
century— ^part  from  the  internal  development  of 
tlie  territories  of  Spain — and  at  its  dose  only  in 
Central  and  Sooth  America  were  Europeans  estab- 
lished in  the  effectiTe  possession  of  large  areas. 
North  America  remained  as  yet  entirely  untenanted 
except  by  the  Indians,  nor  did  it  so  far  present  any 
indication  of  the  magnificent  future  awaiting  it  as 
a  white  man's  home.  Three  separate  colonising 
enterprises  had  met  with  disaster  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  maritime 
power  of  the  mother  country  had  failed  to  nytint^iin 
the  Atlantic  line  of  communications,  either  through 
stress  of  circumstances  or  from  deliberate  intention. 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  settlers  were  driven 
out  by  rival  colonists  of  another  nation,  in  the  sec- 
ond they  were  destroyed  by  the  action  of  a  rival 
sovereign  power,  and  in  the  third  by  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants. 

With  the  early  years  of  the  17th  ceniur; 
cobnisation  of  North  America  began  in  ear:.  . :. 
Bngi^wH  had  recovered  from  her  exhaustion  and 
was  now  united  to  Scotland  as  one  kingdom  under 
James  L  Henceforward  the  appellation  ''British'' 
instead  of  '^English"  denoted  the  ruler  and  people 
whose  seat  of  government  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  France  had  become  a  consolidated  mon- 
archy moving  towards  the  leading  place  among  the 
states  of  Europe;  and  a  new  maritime  nation  had 
appeared  in  the  Dutch,  who  took  readily  to  oeeanio 
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wayg  afUr  wresting  their  indapendcnea  from 
andt  a«  datermined  enemies  of  their  form 
joined  heartily  in  the  policy  of  ''no  pc* 
the  line''  on  ezeellent  terms  with  the 
British.     The  first  westbound  move  in  the  new 
century  was  made  by  the  Frendi,  who  in  1605 
despatched  Champlain  — an  empire  builder  of  the 
finest  stamp  —  to  take  charge  of  their  Canadian 
claimsy  and  occupy  the  peninsular  now  known  as 
Nora  Scotia. 

Next  year  Great  Britain  followed  suit  on  an 
extensiTe  scale.  For  reasons  of  his  own  James  I 
was  subservient  in  his  attitude  towards  Spain 
where  European  questions  were  concerned,  and  in 
deference  to  Philip's  susceptibilities  opposed  pri- 
vate fi1il)U8t<»ring  in  the  Caribbean.  He  never  car- 
ried thiB  policy  so  far,  however,  as  to  recognise  the 
exaggerated  pretensions  of  Spain  to  all  the  western 
world,  but,  on  ^the  contrary,  granted  charters  to  two 
companies  to  begin  colonisation  in  North  America. 
One  of  these  was  to  re-occupy  the  tenqwrarOy  de- 
serted r^on  in  Virginia;  and  the  other  to  land 
and  take  possession  of  a  new  area  lying  some  800 
inili^  further  north — known  afterwards  as  New 
England — which  bordered  on  the  French  in  Canada. 
Its  proximity  to  the  latter  proved  to  be  a  constaat 
source  of  collision  as  long  as  both  flags  flew  on 
American  soil;  but  this  time  An^o43ax(ma  had 
arrived  in  the  western  continent  to  stay,  and  never 
again  has  the  British  flag  been  entirely  abeent  from 
its  shores.     Strangely  snough,  however,  it  now 
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Um  oyer  the  territory  that  was  originaUy  Freneh, 
and  has  been  displaced  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  the  North  American  regions,  where  it  was  orig- 
inally hoisted  over  the  forefathers  of  the  majority 
of  the  present  dtisens  of  the  United  States.  Philip 
in,  who  was  now  on  the  Spanish  throne,  pro- 
tested strongly  against  these  intrusions  on  what  he 
claimed  to  be  his  rightfnl  property  by  the  decree 
of  Borne,  but  his  remoustrances  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
for  the  Spanish  sword  no  longer  dominated  the 
Atlantic  and  the  day  had  passed  forever  in  which 
its  power  could  enforce  respect  in  all  that  con- 
cerned American  affairs. 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  been  despatching  pri- 
vate expeditions  to  reconnoitre  the  general  situation 
in  the  western  hemisphere  and  search  for  a  suitable 
acquisition  of  their  own.  Not  wishing  to  create 
friction  ^^-ith  Oreat  Britain  or  France,  but  having 
no  objection  to  quarrelling  with  Spain — ^which  they 
hated  but  no  longer  feared  on  the  sea — ^they  avoided 
North  America  at  first  and  directed  their  attention 
to  the  centre  and  south.  For  somo  years  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  explorations  in  Guiana  and 
minor  raids  on  Spanish  territory,  in  whicli  they 
encountered  feeble  opposition,  but  in  1615  they 
decided  to  seize  one  of  the  West  Indian  islands  and 
their  choice  fell  on  Porto  Rico,  close  to  the  east- 
ward of  HaytL 

For  several  reasons  the  Spaniards  had  never 
attoDpted  to  hold  or  occupy  the  long  outer  chain 
of  islands— known  now  as  the  Bahamas  and  Lesser 
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Antilles — «*iiriiTling  the  Oulf  of  Moxioo  and  Carib- 
bean Atlantic  side,  in  the  eentre  of  which 
^'''^ri.,  .,  ^^  situated.  In  the  eariy  ttagea  of  dia- 
y  their  glut  of  new  landa  had  been  such  that 
imleee  a  region  offered  the  probability  of  produc- 
ing gold  they  virtually  ignored  its  exiatenee;  and 
in  their  eyes  none  of  the  outlying  West  Indian 
islands  presented  any  attractions.  Before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century  they  had  even  transferred 
the  headquarters  of  their  Caribbean  poaseasions  to 
Cuba,  from  its  ori^i^inal  seat  in  Ha3rti,  owing  to  the 
decline  in  population  and  wealth  of  the  latter.  But 
they  had  never  resigned  their  claims  to  the  whole 
uf  the  western  world,  including  all  its  islands  large 
and  small;  and,  until  the  Dutch  broke  into  their 
special  Caribbean  preserves,  no  Power  had  gone  ao 
far  as  to  dispute  their  actual  priority  of  tenure  in 
tliat  region  by  the  sefarare  of  territory  within  its 
general  area.  Private  raids  tberdn  had  been  in- 
cessant for  Fixty  y«*nrH,  on  the  principle  of  no 
peace  beyond  the  line;  but  the  raiders  never  at- 
tempted the  permanent  appropriation  of  aoiL  Hol- 
land's forcible  annexation  of  a  whole  ialand  wdl 
within  the  special  sphere  of  Spanish  transaUantie 
ty  afforded,  therefore,  an  unmistakable  indi- 
1  of  the  departed  power  of  a  once  dominant 

So  strong  wore  the  Dutch  now  on  the  sea  that 
they  took  Porto  Rico  with  little  trotible  and  used 
it  as  a  base  for  harrying  aD  the  coasts  of  Spaniah 
central  America  m  the  Atlantic  aide.    A  few  yeara 
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after  its  aoquiaition  tho  Netherlands  f^overnment 
followed  the  example  of  Great  Britain  in  granting 
a  charter  to  a  large  trading  syndicate,  known  as  the 
Dutch  West  Indian  Company,  bat  mider  a  much 
more  extensive  delegation  of  power  than  was  ever 
given  to  the  companies  of  Virginia  and  New  Eng- 
land. Its  Cooncil  was  authorised  to  raise  its  own 
fleets  and  armies  on  the  understanding  that  it  asked 
for  no  government  help  in  its  operations;  and  the 
oompany  became  an  important  naval  and  military 
organisation  in  consequence  as  well  as  a  commercial 
association.  For  twelve  years  in  snooession  its 
fleet  condnoted  a  wholesale  anmial  descent  on  the 
coasts  of  Brazil — still  a  Spanish  colony  with  a 
Portuguese  population — and  carried  ofF  spoil  even 
from  its  capital  of  Bahia,  while  Spain  was  forced 
to  submit  to  what  she  could  not  prevent  This  Com- 
pany also  abandoned  the  previous  Dutch  policy  of 
leaving  North  America  to  Britain  and  France,  and 
established  a  trading  post  on  the  river  Hudson, 
between  the  two  British  colonies.  Its  vessels  traded 
fredy  to  every  port  in  America,  not  only  with  their 
own  goods  but  as  carriers  for  other  nations,  and  its 
squadrons  cruised  in  Caribbean  and  Mexican  waters 
as  they  pleased. 

In  1624  James  dissolved  the  Virginia  Company 
after  it  had  led  a  somewhat  chequered  existence 
for  eighteen  years,  and  converted  its  territory  into 
an  area  under  direct  Crown  administration,  thus 
founding  the  first  British  Crown  Colony.  At  the 
same  time  he  greatly  enlarged  the  charter  of  the 
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New  Kngland  Company  ami  authorised  it  to  ooeapy 
all  that  part  of  North  America  lying  between  the 
40th  and  48th  parallels  of  latitude  under  British 
sorereign  rights;  an  extension  of  its  jurisdiction 
that  overlapped  the  claima  of  France  on  its  north- 
em  side.  Before  this  happened  some  intercolonial 
quarrelling  had  already  taken  place  over  tho  matter 
of  boondarieei  in  which  a  ship  from  Virginia  had 
attacked  and  destroyed  French  coast  settlements; 
an  incident  possessing  a  certain  historical  interest, 
ulthough  devoid  of  far-reaching  conseqaences,  as 
being  the  first  passage  of  arms  in  the  long  annals 
of  Ajiglo-Preneh  transatlantic  rivalry,  culminating 
a  century  and  a  half  later  in  the  seoond  and  final 
rapture  of  Quebec.  This  affair  and  the  terms  of 
the  extended  New  England  Charter  were  naturaDy 
ohjeetionaUe  to  France,  but  led  to  no  forcible  re> 
prisals,  for  the  French  were  not  strong  enough  on 
tho  sea  to  make  them.  In  these  early  days  of  mi- 
gration to  the  western  world  all  States  participat- 
ing in  the  move  followed  in  practice  the  prineiple 
that  might  was  right  beyond  the  line;  and  even  if 
they  did  not  admit  this  openly  in  their  diplomatic 
intercourse,  they  seldom  regarded  the  adoption  of 
that  maxim  by  a  rival  as  a  snfidant  cause  for 
breaking  the  peaoe  at  home,  unless  under  favour- 
able oonditicms  to  the  breaker. 

Tho  year  after  the  eonverskm  of  Virginia  to 
Crown  ownership  James  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  L  As  already  mentioned,  the  attitude 
of  James  had  been  pro-Spanish  bi  Europe,  but  with 
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the  Moessioii  of  his  aon  the  pendolam  swimg  htdt 
to  the  anti-Spanish  policy  of  the  days  of  Elisabeth, 
a  fourth  alternation  in  fonr  eaeoessivo  reigns. 
Charles  had  no  love  for  Spain  and  saw  no  immm 
for  holding  back  any  commercial  enthosiasts  who 
might  entertain  ambitions  of  following  the  Dutch 
example  in  acqniring  territory  in  the  West  Indies. 
Ezoept  for  Porto  Rico  the  long  chain  of  small 
islands  forming  the  natural  outer  fence  through 
which  lay  the  gateway  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Spanish-American  dominions — the  route  of  the  an- 
nual tribute  from  Peru — still  awaited  European 
oeenpation,  althongh  persistently  claimed  by  Spain. 
With  the  full  approval  of  Charles  two  new  Char- 
tered Companies  were  formed  in  London,  one  of 
which  was  to  take  possession  of  the  northern  half 
of  these  islands— or  the  group  now  known  as  the 
Bahamas— and  the  other  the  southern  half,  known 
as  the  Lesser  Antilles,  which  was  effected  between 
1627  and  1630  with  very  little  trouble. 

The  marked  rise  in  the  naval  position  of  Great 
Britain  since  Armada  days  was  clearly  indicated 
by  this  act  of  forcible  assertion  in  an  altogether 
new  transatlantic  region.  Europe  was  now  plunged 
in  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  and  Spain  was  convulsed 
with  internal  troubles  and  had  lost  all  resilience  in 
maritime  affairs.  France  was  not  yet  a  great  mari- 
time power  and  only  Holland  counted  as  a  serious 
possible  rival  to  Britain  on  the  water;  but  even  the 
Dutch  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  keep  on  good 
with  their  neighbours  across  the  North  Sea, 
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and  in  Oiarlee  they  had  a  friend.  This  evolution 
in  oceanic  sopremacy  pennitted  the  British  to  act 
as  they  pleased  in  the  Atlantic  and  abandon  their 
previous  policy  of  confining  their  activities  to  colo- 
nisation on  the  northern  continent  of  America.  The 
'     '  Ish  flag  was  therefore  planted  in  the  West  In- 

with  no  opposition,  and  has  remained  flying 
r^  Bince  in  some  part  or  parts  of  the  ArehipelagOy 
in  >]>ite  of  many  sobsequent  maritime  wars  daring 
which  individual  islands  changed  hands.  Bat  the 
II.  w  Brit!  h  acquisitions  being  snb-tropical  were  not 
v^llitr  iiieu*s  colonies  where  Europeans  could  thrive, 
multiply  and  work  on  the  land;  and  their  productive 
vnlne  was  dependent  on  slave  labour,  in  the  supply 
of  which  vessels  of  every  seafaring  country  in  Eu- 
rope found  profitable  emfdoyment 
"n ->  French  meanwhile  were  organising  and  de- 
^  Canada,  but  did  not  at  that  period  fed 
sufficiently  confident  in  their  power  at  sea  to  at* 
tempt  the  acquisition  of  further  domains  in  the 
Mrestem  hemisphere  which  might  have  provoked 
n*-<tish  opposition.     Cardinal   Richelieo— then   at 

hei^t  of  his  powei^-adopted  the  chartered 
company  system  for  Canada  in  1626,  and  author- 
ised the  Company  to  assume  dominion  over  an 
ns  region  inclusive  of  the  areas  already 

,..d  by  the  British.  These  exaggerated  claims, 
iiaving  no  superior  force  to  substantiate  them, 
never  materialised  or  prodoeed  any  effect  on  vixlh 
s> f]'i<  It  events,  but  they  afford  a  good  iltustratioQ 
uf  tli«  total  disregard  of  riv-^  vMenaions  charao- 
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teriiing  all  international  affairs  in  the  dawn  of 
Amerioan  history.  The  Company,  however,  did 
administer  Canada  thereafter  for  a  long  and  fairly 
prosperous  period,  although  with  a  white  popula- 
tion very  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  New  England 
or  Virginia. 

But  the  precarious  hold  of  France  on  this  snl,> 
bit  of  American  soil,  now  that  the  control  of  tin* 
Atlantic  had  passed  from  Spanish  to  British  }uin*ls, 
was  sufficiently  illustrated  three  years  after  the 
French  company  had  been  installed,  when  France 
and  Britain  went  to  war.  Till  that  time  neither 
had  employed  its  Crown  forces  to  attack  the  Amer- 
ican possessions  of  the  other,  and  such  fighting  as 
had  occurred  in  the  new  settlement  had  been  inter- 
colonial bickering,  of  which  the  parent  states  took 
little  notice,  as  being  almost  perpetuaL  But  when 
a  regular  state  of  war  broke  out  between  the  parent 
states  themselves  in  1629  the  oversea  possessions 
of  the  weaker  became  a  natural  object  of  attack 
by  the  stronger,  and  a  squadron  under  Admiral 
Kirk  sailed  up  the  St  Lawrence.  --^  -^  ^ok  the 
French  position  in  America  to  it-  ms  by 

capturing  the  citadel  headquarters  of  Quebec  This 
operation  would  doubtless  have  ended  the  French 
sovereignty  of  Canada  for  ever  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  it  occurred  after  peace  had  been  signed 
in  Europe,  of  which  Kirk  was  ignorant  at  the  time. 
As  the  transfer  of  Quebec  was  no  part  of  the  terms 
of  peace,  and  as  Charles  happened  to  want  money 
from  France  rather  than  territory,  not  only  was 
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the  Canadian  capital  retnroMl  to  the  French,  bat 
Nora  Scotia—which  had  been  captured  eome  time 
before  by  Britiah  eoloniita    wae  retomed  alao. 

Thus  the  tranaatlantic  poiiceeieni  of  a  weaker 
maritime  power  were  grasped  and  need  by  a 
stronger  for  the  first  time,  although  by  no  means 
the  last,  as  a  comter  in  the  political  bargainings 
of  Europe.  This  eariy  captore  of  Quebec  has  been 
very  lightly  passed  over  by  historians  as  having 

10  important  conseqnences,  en  account  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  fortress  to  France;  and  nttther  its 
effect  on  European  affairs  at  the  moment,  nor  its 
extremely  instructiTe  demonstration  of  the  vital 
importance  of  sea  power  in  the  Atlantic  as  a  foun- 

iation  for  dominion  over  America,  have  received 

he  attention  they  deserve.  But  they  did  not  escape 
noHee  in  France,  where  they  formed  a  contributing 

ause  to  the  great  strengthening  of  the  French  navy 
in  the  17th  century. 

By  1690  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Spanish- 
American  waters  on  the  Atlantic  side  had  degen- 
erated into  utter  lawlessness.  Spain  had  at  last 
realised  that  protests  to  foreign  governments  in 
regard  to  American  affairs  were  perfectly  futile 
and  she  was  too  feeble  on  the  sea  to  make  a  sweep 
of  the  British,  French,  and  Dutdi  buccaneers  and 
filibusters  who  swarmed  in  the  Spanish  Main  and 
Gulf  of  Ifezioo,  living  by  plunder,  which  was  only 
rent  from  piracy  in  that  they  usually  permitted 
tuc  commerce  and  shipping  under  their  own  and 
each  othfir*s  flags  to  pass  unmolested,  while  con- 
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eentrating  their  attention  on  harrying  the  Span- 
iards ashore  and  afloat  The  sovereigns  to  whom 
they  nominally  owed  albgianee  left  them  withont 
interference  so  long  as  they  did  not  become  a  s^rl- 
oos  danger  to  anyone  but  the  subjects  of  Philip  III, 
and  as  Spanish  sea  power  had  fallen  to  the  lowest 
ebb  these  freebooters  had  little  to  fear  from  him. 
As  they  increased  in  numbers  and  power  they 
formed  themselves  into  combinations  or  fraterni- 
ties irrespective  of  nationality  and  in  1632  seised 
the  Spanish  island  of  Tortuga  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions and  clearing  house  for  their  spoils  as  well  as 
a  rendesvons  for  riotous  leisure. 

This  period  in  the  annals  of  the  West  Indies 
furnishes  the  most  extreme  illustration  in  modern 
history  of  the  humiliations  to  which  a  state  in 
possession  of  oversea  dominions  may  be  subjected, 
if  not  provided  ^ith  a  navy  even  sufficient  to  main 
tain  order  against  private  depredations  in  their 
waters.  Nor  were  the  buccaneers  the  only  danger 
to  Spain.  Every  British  and  Dutch  West  Indian 
island  was  permanently  under  arms  in  its  attitude 
towards  its  Spanish  neighbours,  but  as  all  were 
under  the  government  of  chartered  companies  no 
Crown  forces  were  employed  in  their  ceaseless  dis- 
putes, and  the  parent  states  remained  at  peace 
while  allowing  the  colonies  to  fight  all  local  ques- 
tbns  out  among  themselves.  On  the  Pacific  side, 
to  which  access  by  an  all-sea  route  was  eztronel} 
difficult,  a  complete  contrast  prevailed.  Fifty  jrear.^ 
had  elapsed  since  Drake's  exploit  of  entering  that 
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()(«:.:.:  :.  >:xait5  oi  Aui^iiiiao,  but  noiie  had  been 
l)oM  .  :<.  u'ii  tu  emulate  it  Thus  while  every  taQ 
Mgiit.  «i  nil  the  horizon  from  Havana  or  Vera  Cms 
was  a  sonree  of  anxiety  and  snspieion  until  reoog- 
nised  as  a  friend^  the  residents  in  the  towns  of 
Pern  and  on  the  Mexican  Paetfle  coast  led  an  exist- 
ence of  absolutely  nndistarbed  pladdity  as  far  as 
forei^  enemies  were  ooneemed,  mider  viceroys 
whose  regal  state  equalled  that  of  their  sovereign 
at  the  Elscorial. 

A  few  years  later  the  impotence  of  Spain  was 
demonstrated  even  more  forcibly  if  possible  in  Bra- 
xiL  As  Portugal  was  still  under  the  Spanish  crown 
Brazil  was  still  Spanish  territory,  but  the  Dutch 
Wf-  ^  *'ri  Company  was  no  longer  content  with 
rniiL..^  ..»  coasts,  and  by  1637  its  land  forces  under 
(ount  Maurice  of  Nassau  had  overrun  and  subju- 
gated the  whole  country  except  the  capital  of  Bahia. 
By  this  time  the  Company  had  a  fleet  of  about  a 
hundred  armed  vessels  on  the  tropical  American 
coasts  and  their  subjugation  of  Brazil  differed  from 
all  previous  aggressive  operations  eondoeted  by 
Europeans  in  the  western  hemtsphere,  as  establish- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  American  history  the  rule 
of  one  white  nationality  over  another  instead  of 
ovor  an  indigenous  coloured  race. 

But  the  Dutch  were  not  true  edioiiisis  desirous 
of  settling  in  the  land  themselves.  Their  position 
in  Brazil  was  purely  that  of  a  mOitary  ascendancy 
ovf^r  n  mnquered  population— eompossd  Urgely  of 
whit<s— iu  wUdi  respect  their  transatlantic  policy 
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WM  mnoli  more  after  the  pattern  of  Spain  than  of 
BritaiUt  France  or  PortngaL  And  unless  a  domi- 
nion held  under  such  conditions  can  be  made  to  pay 
for  the  resident  garrison— ^as  the  Spanish  colonies 
easily  did— its  tenure  may  prove  to  be  a  burden 
rather  than  an  advantage,  as  the  Dutch  disoovered. 
The  first  object  of  the  Dutch  company  in  every 
undertaking  was  to  make  a  financial  profit,  and 
when  the  Directors  found  that  the  maintenance  of 
a  large  army  in  Brazil  reduced  their  dividends 
they  proceeded  to  reduce  that  army,  till  in  time  it 
became  inadequate  to  maintain  their  authority  when 
tested  by  subsequent  events. 

In  1640  Lisbon  revolted  against  Spanuih  sov- 
ereignty and  reestablished  a  separate  monarchy  in 
Portugal  of  which  the  first  king  was  John  IV.  In 
order  to  strengthen  his  position  this  ruler  entered 
at  once  into  defensive  alliances  against  Spain  uith 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  thereby  creating  an 
immediate  complication  in  American  affairs  by 
raising  the  question  of  the  Dutch  military  occupa- 
tion of  Brazil,  exemplifying  once  more  the  inter- 
action of  political  questions  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  King  John,  however,  was  power- 
less to  pass  beyond  protest,  and  the  Dutch,  knowing 
this,  refused  to  withdraw.  But  four  years  later 
they  had  reduced  the  occupying  force  below  the 
limit  of  safety,  whereupon  the  Portuguese  colonists 
suceessfully  revolted  and  drove  the  remnant  back 
to  their  ships.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Nether- 
to  protest  in  vntii  f'>  T'ortugal,  and  finding 
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no  chance  of  obteinbig  tatisCietion  in  that  quarter 
the  Company  sent  a  fleet  oat  to  qnell  the  insur- 
rection. 

The  eeqnel  was  of  special  historical  interest  as 
prophetic  of  events  throoghont  the  greater  part  of 
America  North  and  Sooth  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  The  Portuguese  in  Brasil  had  been  a 
resident  population  on  the  sofl  for  a  hundred  years, 
so  that  the  colony  had  passed  the  stage  of  infant 
lependence  on  the  parent  state.  It  was  self-sup- 
porting now  in  regard  to  all  the  necessaries  of 
existence  and  to  a  large  extent  capable  of  self- 
defence  on  the  land.  Conmranication  with  Europe 
was  no  longer  vital  to  its  life  in  consequence,  which 
meant  that  a  hostile  fleet  had  ceased  in  itself  to  be 
a  decistve  danger.  As  a  result  the  Dutch  attempt 
to  suppress  the  revolt  by  purely  naval  action 
proved  a  failure,  but  the  expense  and  diiBculty  of 
raising  an  army  sufficient  to  restore  their  hold  was 
more  than  they  were  prepared  to  meet  and  the 
effort  was  abandoned,  whereupon  the  Brasilians 
voluntarily  prodaimed  the  renewal  of  thrir  comieo- 
tion  with  the  land  of  their  fathers  in  Portugal. 

Somewhat  later  an  instructive  ineide&t  occurred 
in  the  relit'  *  ps  between  the  premier  British 
i'obny  and  u.t  i..other  country,  in  which  sea  power 
proved  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  setUement  of 
a  family  dispute.  Trouble  sprang  up  in  Virginia 
over  the  unpopularity  of  the  Oovemor,  through 
whose  tyrannical  ccmduct  matters  readied  such  a 
<^n^  fhat  the  Colonists  seiasd  1dm  and  put  him  on 
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board  a  ship  bound  for  Rnglandi  thereby  following 
the  example  of  the  Spanish  reddante  in  Pern  abont 
a  century  earlier.  A  vital  differenee  exitted,  how- 
erer,  in  the  situation*  The  maloontenta  in  Peru 
were  ineeoeewhln  to  punitive  meaaurety  aa  we  have 
aeen,  because  no  fleet  from  home  could  get  near 
them,  iriiereas  the  people  in  Virginia  lay  within 
direct  reach  of  naval  action.  It  was  a  hopelesH 
proceeding  on  their  part,  therefore,  to  resort  to 
force  while  still  only  a  minor  conmiunity,  although 
characteristic  of  their  blood  to  act  in  questions 
closely  affecting  their  interests  without  any  very 
precise  calculations  as  to  the  possible  consequences. 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  incident  was  han- 
dled by  Charles  happened  to  be  marked  by  a  shrewd 
and  liberal  judgment,  quite  at  variance  with  the 
arbitrary  temper  that  caused  his  ruin  in  England. 
He  did  indeed  begin  by  insisting  on  the  ultimate 
authority  of  the  mother  country  over  an  oflFshoot 
that  only  lived  and  tlirived  by  virtue  of  her  pro- 
tection; for  which  purpose  he  despatched  a  squad- 
ron with  the  deported  governor  on  board,  to  enforce 
his  reinstatement  When,  however,  the  colonists 
had  accepted  the  unavoidable,  he  superseded  his 
objectionable  representative  by  a  thoroughly  suita- 
ble successor,  and  at  the  same  time  granted  Vir- 
ginia a  large  measure  of  self-government,  although 
aa  a  Crown-administered  domain  it  stood  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  to  New  England  or  the  British  We^t 
Indies.  As  soon  as  the  Virginians  were  permitte<i 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  they  became  ardent 
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loyalisU,  and  thos  Charles  tlie  autocrat  proved  him- 
§eU  to  be  inapired  by  a  aomid  nnderstandiiig  aa  lo 
the  beat  methods  of  maintaining  the  tie  between  a 
distant  Anglo-Saxon  commonity  and  the  main  home 
of  their  raee. 

When,  some  years  later,  on  a  frosty  January 
morning,  Charles  stepped  with  dignified  calm  from 
the  boilding  wfaieh  still  stands  in  Whitehall  to  plaee 
his  head  on  the  blodc  before  a  staring  erowd,  every 
British  dependency  from  Newfonndhuid  to  the  Bar- 
badoes  lost  a  sincere  well-wisher.  It  was  dne  to 
his  foreign  policy  that  the  promoters  of  the  British 
Companies  in  the  West  Indies  had  been  enabled  to 
obtain  charters  and  aoqnire  territory.  It  was  his 
action  in  the  Virginian  affair  that  proved  his  ap- 
preciation of  colonial  standpoints.  And  therefore 
when  the  Parliamentary  war  broke  ont  in  Kngland 
the  colonies  were  on  the  side  of  the  Crown,  and 
maintained  that  attitude  even  after  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy.  In  part,  perhaps,  this  arose  from  an 
bstinctive  understanding  of  the  importance  of  the 
burning  question  of  ''ship  money''  to  the  safety  of 
the  oversea  settlements,  but  in  the  main  it  sprang 
from  a  recognition  of  their  obligations  to  Charles 
in  persoiL 

These  events  bring  the  study  of  our  subject  to 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and,  as  the  previous 
fifty  years  had  been  one  of  the  vitally  important 
epochs  in  American  history,  a  convenient  point  baa 
been  reached  for  a  general  review  of  the  situation 
in  the  western  hemisphere  from  the  standpoint  of  ita 
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Atlantio  approaohet.  The  paramount  ohaaga  oo> 
earring  in  this  period  which  affeeted  every  oonntrj 
with  interests  or  aspirations  in  America  was  the 
▼irtnal  disappearance  of  Spanish  sea  power.  Its 
decline  had  made  all  parts  of  the  transatlantic 
ooasts  safely  accessible  to  vessels  under  other  flags, 
and  of  this  immnnity  from  interference  on  the 
water  three  European  nations  had  taken  advantage. 
First  by  a  long  way  in  their  scale  of  operations  came 
the  British,  especially  as  regards  activity  on  the 
land.  The  Dutch  and  French  also  entered  the  lists 
as  rivals,  but  each  in  a  different  manner,  for  where- 
as the  former  devoted  their  attention  more  to  the 
establishment  of  a  great  shipping  traffic  with  all 
parts  of  the  new  world  than  to  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  the  latter  made  it  their  main  object  to 
add  a  large  portion  of  North  America  to  the  realms 
under  the  Crown  of  France.  All  three  met  with 
sneoess  more  or  less,  but  only  the  British  achieved 
results  of  a  nature  to  stand  the  test  of  time  through 
the  ten  generations  bringing  their  record  to  the 
present  day:  and  this  was  directly  traceable  to  the 
commanding  power  of  their  fleet  from  the  outset 
I  The  transatlantic  migration  of  British  commu- 
nities which  took  place  in  this  half  century  formed 
one  of  the  most  fundamentally  decisive  events  in 
the  history  of  civilisation,  as  bringing  to  America 
representatives  of  the  Nordic  branch  of  the  white 
race;  whose  posterity  were  destined  to  become  the 
premier  people  of  the  western  world,  and  there  to 
fooid  in  time  a  separate  nation  second  to  none  in 
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either  boniBphere.  Their  seeority  of  retideiice  in 
these  early  days  was  dependent  on  ability  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  three  forms  of  danger  to 
which  all  infant  eokmies  may  be  exposed,  as  already 
observed:  that  is  to  say,  from  the  attadu  of  foreign 
sovereign  Powers,  those  of  rival  colonists  of  an- 
other nation,  or  those  of  the  natives  of  the  land. 
Fortunately  for  their  future  the  soceessive  rulers 
of  the  mother  country  were  not  satisfied  to  be  free 
from  interference  in  the  Atlantic  by  Spain  akme^ 
but  were  determined  to  be  equally  secure  against 

V  -"  -  hy  anybody  else;  and  under  the  in- 

,....: :uis  policy  the  period  wbkik  witnessed 

the  fonnHation  of  the  Britisb-Ameriean  cobnies 
I  the  beginnings  of  the  rise  of  the 
Un  '^  first  rank.    Under  its  protection 

-^afe  against  threats  from  any 
i  r  side  of  the  ooean,  and  the 

security  of  their  sea  conmranications  further  en- 
sured to  them  the  receipt  of  all  necessary  means 
for  waging  successful  war  against  the  Tndians, 

None  of  these  safeguards  were  possessed  by  their 
French  nei|^ibours  to  the  northward;  but  in  one 
respect  all  European  invaders  of  America  eojoyed 
a  conmion  advantage,  for  none  bad  to  meet  oppo- 
sition on  the  sea  from  the  previous  inhabitants  in 
the  Northern,  Southern  or  Central  aonea.  The  very 
remarkable  ineapadty  of  the  indigenous  Americans 
to  venture  on  salt  water  applied  just  as  much  to 
tho  Indinns  of  New  England,  Canada,  and  Yirginia, 
as  it  had  to  the  more  advanced  peoples  of  Mexico 
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and  PeriL  All  alike  were  quite  incapable  of  de- 
fending their  native  soil  by  fighting  aflk>aty  and  the 
Britiah  and  French  colonista  faced  their  adver- 
aariea  with  their  own  backs  to  an  dement  on  which 
the  redakin  was  powerless  to  do  them  harm. 

With  these  aids  to  progress  the  British  set- 
tlements prospered  amazingly  when  once  fairly 
started.  The  conditions  before  them  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  the  Spaniards  had  met  in 
the  south.  No  large  cities  or  other  signs  of  long 
eetablished  and  ordered  national  life  awaited  their 
approach,  but  the  Indians  were  certainly  not  less 
formidable  opponents  in  their  native  country  than 
the  populations  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  war- 
fare with  nature  was  more  arduous  than  in  the 
Spanish  territories,  except  in  the  mountain  forests 
of  Panama.  But  the  British  were  true  colonists, 
who  came  to  find  a  home  for  themselves  and  their 
descendants,  instead  of  merely  to  pass  a  few  years 
in  accumulating  wealth  with  which  to  return  to 
Europe,  and  hence  their  success  under  the  shield 
of  the  mother  country.  By  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, after  forty  odd  years  of  settlement,  their  num- 
bers had  increased  to  some  60,000  souls  with  self- 
government  in  all  their  local  affairs,  and  as  many 
as  three  or  four  score  vessels  in  the  aggregate  often 
lay  in  their  ports.  In  every  respect,  therefore,  their 
future  was  promising,  for,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Bancroft,  the  American  historian,  *' having  England 
for  their  guardian  rather  than  their  ruler  the  colo- 
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nistM  onjoyiHl  all  the  prosperity  which  virgin  soil 
and  industry  could  bestow/* 

Their  only  rivals  in  North  America  were  now  the 
French,  for  the  Dotch  settlement  on  the  Hndson 
was  on  too  small  a  scale  to  connt  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  sitoation.  But  the  French  had  none 
of  their  advantages.  To  the  oomnranity  on  the 
banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  freedom  from  the  menace 
of  Spain  merely  meant  the  exchange  of  risk  from 
one  quarter  for  an  equally  effective  if  less  san- 
guinary risk  from  another,  so  long  as  France  was 
definitely  inferior  to  Britain  at  sea.  And  this  in- 
security reacted  on  the  whole  development  and 
expansion  of  the  French  American  dominions.  The 
Kings  of  France  and  their  counsellors  never  felt 
justified  in  encouraging  unlimited  disborsements  of 
French  money  in  a  land  where,  whatever  inrodamft- 
tions  might  be  issued  as  to  the  vast  extent  of  thdr 
domains,  their  position  was  at  best  on  a  precarious 
footing,  as  Kirk  had  shown  at  Quebec.  Boyal  sup- 
port of  the  colonies  was  half-hearted  in  coosequenee 
and  under  such  an  example  their  subjects  with  a 
few  notable  exceptions— lacked  the  cmfldence-in- 
spiring  men  to  tempt  fortune  in  a  new  land,  espe- 
cially with  the  experience  of  the  Huguenots  as  a 
warning.  Moreover,  when  they  did  cross  to  Canada 
they  were  much  more  tempted  by  the  prospects  of 
trade  than  of  agriculture,  and  the  proportion  of 
farmers  was  so  small  that  the  area  mider  cultivi^ 
tion  did  not  furnish  sustenance  for  half  the  com- 
munity, who  were  therefore  largely  dependeot  on 
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regular  food  supplies  from  home.  Here  again  the 
weakness  of  France  on  the  sea  was  a  sonroe  of 
difleolty  to  the  colony,  as  Kirk  proved  abmidantly 
hy  the  capture  of  an  outcoming  convoy  of  provision 
ships  before  ho  took  Quebec,  whereby  the  French 
colonists  were  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation. 

Thus  it  was  that  although  the  regions  explored 
and  claimed  by  Frenchmen  were  even  larger  than 
the  combined  areas  under  British  occupation,  they 
only  held  some  1,500  white  residents  in  all  at  the 
end  of  the  half  century  under  survey:  a  population 
of  not  more  than  one-fortieth  of  that  in  the  British- 
American  territories.  This  paucity  of  numbers 
prevented  any  advance  westward  beyond  a  certain 
point  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  Iro- 
quois Indians,  and,  in  general,  restricted  the  whole 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  French  reahns  in 
the  new  world.  In  every  respect  therefore  the  state 
of  the  sole  French  colony  as  compared  with  its 
British  rivals  on  the  same  seaboard  furnished  one 
of  the  most  forcible  examples  in  the  whole  record 
of  transoceanic  national  movements  of  the  basic 
importance  of  naval  power  to  their  prospects  of  a 
successful  future. 

With  the  Dutch  the  eituatinn  ^vn^  difToront  and 
in  its  way  unique.  There  wan  no  naval  weakness 
in  their  case.  They  treated  the  Spanish  and  French 
fleets  with  indi£Ference  and  could  certainly  have 
taken  Quebec  had  they  chosen,  but  although  their 
West  India  Company  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
footing  on  an  extended  scale  in  America,  Dutch 
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Aoquisitions  of  territory  remained  insignificant 
This  arose  from  a  comhination  of  eireomstanoes. 
Any  attempt  on  their  part  to  threaten  Canada 
would  have  exposed  them  to  the  grave  risk  of  re- 
taliation in  Karope,  where  their  frontiers  were 
exposed  to  the  military  power  of  France.  Nor 
conlcl  thoy  undertake  any  aggressive  enterprise 
against  the  British  possessions  without  coming  into 
collision  with  the  one  fleet  that  was  a  match  for 
their  own.  North  America,  therefore,  remained 
closed  to  their  ambitions  except  for  the  small  post 
at  Manhattan  on  the  Hudson,  where  they  remained 
unmolested,  because  it  suited  the  European  policy 
of  Charles  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Hol- 
land. Central  and  South  America,  exoept  Braiil, 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  Spain;  and  here  it  was 
the  military  weakness  of  Holland  that  prevented 
any  permanent  conquest  The  Spanish  possessions, 
having  been  occupied  for  a  century,  were  now  too 
firmly  established  to  be  reduced  to  surrender  by 
mere  isolation  from  Europe,  and  no  part  of  these 
could  have  been  aeiaed--except  some  islands— with- 
out the  use  of  a  much  larger  land  force  than  the 
Dutch  were  in  a  position  to  despatch.  Their  at- 
tempt to  hold  Brasil  had  ended  in  failure  after  no 
more  than  a  three  years'  tenure,  and  thereafter 
their  operations  directed  against  Spanish  transat- 
lantic property  were  confined  to  such  descents  on 
the  coasts  and  islands  as  were  praetieable  to  ships 
ahme.    But  in  default  of  the  aequiaition  of  great 
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eolonin  iiilonB  in  the  west  they  became  the 

*' waggoner ji  of  the  Atlantic.'' 

At  the  oloae  of  thia  important  fifty-year  period 
the  Spaniards  still  had  no  rivals  in  Central  and 
Southern  America,  except  the  Portngaese  in  Bra- 
ail,  although  their  fleet  had  ceased  to  connt  in 
politics,  and  neither  allies  nor  political  friends  sup- 
ported them.  The  wealth  of  their  western  realms 
offered  a  tempting  bait,  at  which  chartered  oom- 
panies  in  Britain  and  Holland  would  certainly  have 
been  formed  to  grasp,  had  the  prospects  of  suoeesa 
seemed  favourable,  for,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen, 
the  only  recognised  rights  to  ownership  as  yet  in 
the  western  world  lay  in  strength  to  retain*  Such 
etrength,  however,  the  Spaniards  did  possess  on 
the  land  if  not  on  the  water,  for  as  their  sea  power 
declined  their  colonies  had  been  compelled  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  self-defence  and  this,  together 
with  the  developments  arising  from  a  century  of  oc- 
cupation, had  freed  them  from  dependence  on  Spain 
for  provisions,  money,  or  even  military  equipment 
Moreover,  the  Spanish  hold  was  necessarily 
founded  on  an  efficient  local  military  organisation, 
existing  as  it  did  entirely  by  the  power  of  the 
sword  over  subject  native  populations.  Hence  the 
seisnre  of  any  portion  of  these  realma— excepting 
the  ungarrisoned  islands — involved  the  overthrow 
of  a  considerable  land  force  and  the  despatch  of  an 
attaddng  army  much  larger  than  either  Britain  or 
Holland  possessed,  although  neither  would  have 
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experienoed  any  serioiu  oppontum  to  its  traiuiport 
by  tea. 

Franee  alone  ranked  as  a  great  military  power 
among  the  eompetitors  for  dominion  in  the  western 
hemispherey  but  two  oaniee  operated  to  prevent 
French  wunuqueUdres  from  ever  embarking  for 
Spanish  America.  Firstly,  the  French  were  per- 
manently dif^TH*)'^^  to  yxt^nd  their  transooeanie 
ventnree  after  Kiric's  visit  to  the  St  Lawrence, 
realising  as  they  did  that  their  American  posses- 
pions  were  in  a  sense  merely  hostages  to  British 
maritime  preponderanca.  And  seeondly,  Spain 
could  have  retaliated  in  Europe,  especially  if  the 
French  home  defence  had  been  weakened  by  the 
despatch  of  a  part  of  their  army  on  a  foreign  en- 
t(*rprise  involving  long  absence. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  half  eentury  witnessing 
the  1)1  rth  of  British,  French  and  Dutch  aspirations 
in  \\\i'  western  hemisphere  on  a  national  scale,  and 
the  final  disappearance  of  the  Spanish  supremacy 
in  the  Atlantic,  the  standard  of  Spain  still  flew  over 
mo!it  of  the  coasts  sifted  in  the  intrepid  voyagmgs 
of  ((»1  ambus,  and  all  the  regions  conquered  by  the 
military  valour  of  Cortes  and  Pisarro.  But  BrasQ 
had  passed  from  xmder  the  Spanish  Crown,  and  en- 
joyed indirectly  the  protection  of  the  Britiih  fleet 
against  recapture,  in  virtue  of  the  anti-Spanish 
alliance  between  Portugal  and  Britain.  The  waning 
of  Spanish  sea  power  therefore,  although  not  in- 
v<  ]\nng  the  immediate  loss  of  all  the  original  Span- 
i^  empire  in  America,  did  at  least  signify  that  the 
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low  of  any  part  thereof  was  permanenty  and  that 
the  loM  of  the  whole  might  oome  to  pais  pieeemeal. 
Snch  a  result  has  actually  taken  plaoe^  and  it  was 
during  this  same  all-important  half  eentary  of 
American  history  that  the  first  indications  arose 
foretelling  that  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the 
red  and  yellow  flag  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
might  lead  in  time  to  its  total  disappearance  from 
the  lands  of  their  western  shores. 


CUAPTEU  V 

THB  BLOCniATlOH  OF  HOLUUrD 

Up  to  the  middlo  of  the  17th  eentary  the  common 
interest  of  the  British  and  Dutch  in  opposing  the 
arrogance  of  Spain  had  exeroised  a  cementing  in- 
flnence  on  their  respective  policies  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  Each  had  suffered  from  Spanish  pre- 
tensions and  in  consequence  each  had  respected 
the  interests  and  aspirations  of  the  other  in  Europe 
and  America,  although  often  acutely  at  variance  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Far  EbmL  Even  when  British 
opposition  to  Spain  underwent  a  temporary  oessa- 
lion  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  the  change  of  attitude 
was  never  carried  to  the  extent  of  recognising 
Spanish  claims  as  opposed  to  Dutch  in  the  west, 
and  when  James'  pro-Spanish  sentiments  were 
replaced  at  his  death  by  the  opposite  views  of 
Charles,  the  Dutch  had  a  firm  aOy  on  the  British 
throne.  And  when  again  the  direction  of  British 
foreign  affairs  passed  into  the  hands  of  Parliament 
after  Charles'  execution,  the  traditional  under- 
standing with  Holland  remained  for  a  time  in 
force  in  all  transatlantic  questions.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, although  the  limits  of  New  England  under 
the  revised  charter  granted  by  James  overlapped 
the  Hudson  to  the  southward— and  therefore  the 

ui 
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Datch  oolony  on  lU  DatiKJi— jiuii  as  Uu  y  ovrrlappM 
the  elaimB  of  Frtnee  on  the  north,  nt^ilhur  Jame^i 
nor  Charles,  nor  Cromwell,  nor  even  the  New  Ehig- 
land  colonists  proceeded  to  enforoe  these  boundaries 
on  the  Hollanders  on  the  one  side,  as  some  at  least 
of  them  were  perfectly  ready  to  do  against  the 
French  on  the  other.  The  Dutch  for  their  part 
peroeived  that  the  British  developments  in  North 
America  were  such  that  it  was  advisable  for  them 
to  leave  that  part  of  the  world  alone  except  for  their 
small  post  on  the  Hudson,  and  turn  their  ambitions 
and  enterprise  towards  the  tropics  and  the  souflu 
Similarly  in  the  West  Indies,  although  the  British 
and  Dutch  islands  were  keen  commercial  rivals  they 
never  attempted  to  despoil  each  other  of  territory 
or  shipping,  while  always  remaining  ready  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  possessions  or  interests  of 
Spain. 

But  when  Spain  ceased  to  count  as  a  factor  in  the 
Atlantic  situation  the  bond  of  a  common  danger  be- 
came weakened,  and  other  questions  arose  contain- 
ing the  germs  of  a  pronounced  antagonism  between 
these  two  principal  maritime  nations,  leading  at 
length  to  a  series  of  violent  wars,  spread  with  in- 
tervals over  twenty  years,  and  waged  on  a  scale 
making  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century  one 
of  the  most  decisive  and  interesting  periods  in 
naval  history.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
a  complete  account  of  the  actual  or  pretended 
causes  of  these  terrific  struggles,  which  contained 
many  complications  and  undercurrents,  although 
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in  the  main  ariBing  from  eomBMraal  rivalry;  nor 
ia  it  neoeaaary  to  deacribe  at  kngth  the  twehre 
fariouflly  eontaatad  battlaa  that  poured  blood  into 
the  North  Saa,  En^iah  CSianiMl,  and  Meditarranaan. 
Such  detaila  belong  to  the  hiatory  of  Europe  and 
only  touch  the  subject  of  thia  work  in  so  far  aa 
their  results  produced  any  aetoal  or  potential  effect 
on  the  hiatory  of  America.  But  that  these  results 
do  challenge  attention  here  will  be  reoogniaed  if 
it  b  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  first  place  they  forc- 
ibly deposed  Holland  from  her  great  poaition  in 
the  Atlantic,  with  the  power  to  influenee  westam 
affairs  which  it  implied;  and  in  the  aaeond  they 
brought  the  British  supremacy  in  the  same  ocean — 
on  which  the  stability  and  prospeeta  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  future  in  the  west  were  entirely  founded— 
nearer  to  overthrow  than  it  ever  waa  before  or 
ainoa,  at  a  period  when  the  cokmiaing  deaigna  of 
France  were  becoming  more  ambitioua  year  by 
year.  No  chrooide  of  events  purporting  to  trace 
the  influence  of  the  sea  on  the  fortunea  of  the  land 
diacovered  throoi^  the  genina  of  Cohunbaa  would 
therefore  be  eompleta  without  aoma  rafaranee  at 
leaat,  at  the  proper  point,  to  the  main  course  and 
outcome  of  theae  wars. 

Before  the  birth  of  thia  new  international  antag- 
oniam»  however,  certain  aventa  had  ocenrred,  in 
eoanaetioo  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Britiah 
people  on  both  aides  of  the  ocean,  wbkk  require 
notice.  The  middle  of  the  century  found  the  Brit- 
iah realm  without  a  Crown,  and  the  whole  direction 
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of  policy  for  the  first  time  entirely  in  the  handi 
of  the  parliamentary  repreeentatives  of  the  people, 
but  this  democratic  assembly,  after  the  fashion  of 
men  new  to  the  possession  of  power,  was  just  as 
self-assertive  in  its  attitude  on  all  foreign  or 
domestic  questions  as. any  monarchy,  even  in  mat- 
ters of  punctilio  which  gratified  its  vanity,  such 
as  the  traditional  salute  accorded  by  foreign  ves- 
sels to  the  British  flag  in  the  ''narrow  seas.''  At 
an  eariy  stage  a  dispute  arose  with  the  Chartered 
Company  in  New  £higland«  The  most  important 
section  in  that  colony  were  the  Puritans,  with  whose 
ideals  Charles  had  shown  little  sympathy,  and  New 
Ehigland  had  been  less  well-disposed  towards  the 
monarchy  than  either  Virginia  or  the  West  Indies 
in  consequence.  But  the  Puritans  had  no  particular 
aflbiity  with  the  Commonwealth  in  the  mother 
country  either,  and  were  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
position  equivalent  to  complete  independence.  They 
even  went  so  far  in  a  petition  to  Parliament  as  to 
declare  their  readiness  to  free  the  mother  country 
from  all  responsibility  for  their  welfare.  Parlia- 
ment, however,  was  not  prepared  to  turn  adrift  a 
large  area  in  North  America,  developed  by  British 
enterprise  and  capital,  under  no  protection  but 
what  it  could  provide  for  itself — to  the  possible 
detriment  of  the  sister  colonies.  In  the  end,  there- 
fore, the  matter  was  compromised,  without  any 
actual  resort  to  force,  by  the  grant  of  still  more 
extended  powers  of  self-government  under  the  flag. 
In  Virginia  and  the  West  Indies,  on  the  other 
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handy  the  sitnaUon  for  8tr«       :    meacurei. 

These  ardently  ?  recof^ 

nine  the  new  foi...  w.  .......^-iity  in 

the  mother  country,  and  in  •ioee  the  resi- 

dents went  so  far  as  to  compel  their  governor  to 
proof  aim  for  Charles  II.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
forcible  deportation  of  the  goremor  from  Virginia 
some  twenty  years  before,  this  was  a  hopeless  step 
in  the  face  of  the  naval  power  of  the  home  govern- 
ment; and  to  insist  on  an  aeoeptanee  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  a  rightfully  established  social  order 
it  was  only  necessary  for  its  leaders  to  despatch  a 
fleet  imder  Admiral  Ayscoe,  with  orders  to  take 
such  measures  as  were  found  necessary,  first  in 
the  West  Indies  and  then  in  Virginia*  The  legiti- 
macy of  this  action  was  indisputable,  for  these 
colonies,  although  still  desirous  of  retaining  the 
protaetion  of  their  British  status,  were  refusing  to 
recognise  the  change  in  the  form  of  government 
brought  into  existence  by  the  will  of  the  popular 
majority  at  home,  and  overstepped  their  rights 
in  a  manner  justifying  coercion*  But  when  Ayscue 
had  carried  out  his  mission,  the  parUamentary  ex- 
ocutive  were  shrewd  enou^^  to  follow  the  example 
of  Charles*  liberal  dealings  with  Virginia,  in  pur- 
suit of  which  methods  they  granted  to  the  West 
Indies  a  like  measure  of  self-government  to  that 
already  enjoyed  by  New  England  It  would  per- 
hfips  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  on  this  oeeasion 
tho  maritime  power  of  the  mother  oountry  held  the 
British  realms  together  wbm  the  outlying  portioiit 
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were  not  actually  deairona  of  separation^  but  the 
fleet  waa  at  least  the  agency  whereby  the  will  of  the 
popular  representatiTes  receiyed  effeet,  and  a  uni- 
fied central  control  was  maintained  throoghout  the 
dominions  under  the  flag. 

These  last  events  occurred  in  1650,  and  by  that 
period  the  shadow  of  coming  trouble  was  beginning 
to  fall  over  Anglo-Dutch  relations.  The  enormous 
volume  of  mercantile  shipping  in  Dutch  hands  in 
all  the  seas  and  ports  of  the  world  had  attracted 
the  attention  and  aroused  the  envy  of  the  British 
politicians,  who  felt  that  their  own  country  was 
falling  behind  in  commercial  activity.  Dutch  ves- 
sels were  engaged  in  carrying  cargo  for  everybody, 
and  not  only  brought  home  valuable  merchandise 
from  the  east  and  west  to  their  own  jetties  for 
distribution  throughout  Europe,  but  loaded  up  with 
commodities  for  conveyance  between  port  and  port 
of  the  same  foreign  state.  In  countries  such  as 
France,  with  a  comparatively  small  sea-borne  trade, 
this  did  not  operate  very  greatly  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  potential  source  of  profit,  but  in  Britain  it 
did.  Every  day  the  docks  of  London  and  Bristol 
were  crowded  with  Hollanders  discharging  furs 
from  New  England,  tobacco  from  Virginia  and  sugar 
from  the  West  Indies — all  British  possessions — as 
well  as  wine  from  Bordeaux,  timber  from  the  Baltie 
and  silks  and  spices  from  the  eastern  seas.  With 
this  object  lesson  before  their  eyes  the  idea  began  to 
spread,  not  unnaturally,  among  F  -non,  that 

all  the  money  passing  into  the  podLfi»  ui  i>uteh  ship- 
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owners  and  Mttmen  for  bringing  freights  to  British 
eonsomers  might  jntt  m  well  be  earned  by  their  own 
eountrymep,  and  the  onteome  waa  the  Navigation 
Act,  whereby  no  Teaaeb  were  allowed  to  bring  the 
produce  of  any  land  but  their  own  into  a  British 
port  onlees  they  were  British  themselvea. 

This  law,  although  an  extrone  example  of  pro- 
tectionist legislation,  dealing  a  severe  blow  at  a 
foreign  interest,  lay  nevertheless  so  entirely  within 
the  limits  of  a  qnestion  which  the  enactors  had 
every  right  to  decide,  that  the  Dutch  could  not 
regard  it  as  a  justifiable  casus  belli  in  itsef ;  but 
it  aroused  sudi  eonstemation  and  resentment  in 
Holland  that  the  relations  between  the  two  eoun- 
tries  became  unsettled.  Other  causes  also  operated 
at  this  time  to  aggravate  national  feeling,  but  these 
arr>^<>  rrofQ  the  political  sympathies  and  rivalriea 
of  iuals  or  parties  in  eonnection  with  the  roy- 

alist faction  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
need  not  be  recounted  here.  The  popular  temper 
in  both  countries  was  fully  refleeted  in  the  fleets, 
and  at  last  precipitated  hostilities  by  eaniing  a 
pitched  battle  off  Dover  without  any  formal  declara- 
tion at  all— a  not  uncommon  event  in  history.  Aa 
usual  in  such  cases  each  eonnnander  aeeosed  the 
other  of  firing  the  first  shot,  and  the  only  faeta 
ever  established  beycmd  a  doubt  were  that  the 
Dutch  Admiral  Van  Tromp  appeared  unezpeetedly 
with  a  large  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  under  the 
pretext  of  finding  shelter  from  the  weather,  and 
bore  down  upon  the  British  Admiral  Blake,  who 
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was  at  anchor  with  a  much  smaller  fleet  near  the 
South  Foreland.  This  U  the  lort  of  situation  when 
the  guns  are  apt  to  "go  off  of  themselves''  if  a 
state  of  acute  international  tension  already  exists; 
but  whetlier  it  was  the  British  or  the  Duteh  weap- 
ons that  were  first  emptied  of  their  contents, 
it  was  certainly  the  action  of  the  larger  Dutch 
fleet  in  sailing  into  close  range  that  made  the  acci- 
dent possible.  The  fight  was  hotly  maintained  till 
nightfall,  and,  although  without  definite  results  in 
itself,  was  immediately  taken  by  the  British  as  a 
sufficient  cause  for  declaring  a  general  war. 

In  the  first  year  of  hostilities — that  is  to  say  in 
1652 — four  great  fleet  engagements  were  strenu- 
ously contested,  in  which  the  advantage  lay  rather 
with  tlie  Dutch,  but  not  decisively  so,  and  in  the 
year  following,  after  three  more  battles  on  a  large 
scale — in  the  last  of  which  Van  Tromp  was  killed — 
the  British  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  driving  the 
enemy  back  on  to  their  o\(ai  coast  cut  off  all  their 
ooeanie  trade.  Tho  Dutch  thereupon  entered  into 
negotiations  for  peace  witli  Cromwell,  who  had 
forcibly  closed  the  British  Parliainont  and  as- 
sumed the  powers  of  a  dictator,  and  who  not  only 
agreed  to  terms,  but  carried  British  policy  to  the 
other  extreme  by  concluding  an  Anglo-Dutch  de- 
fensive alliance  against  all  countries  under  a  mon- 
archical government 

The  bearing  of  this  first  Anglo-Dutch  conflict 
on  American  affairs  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  At- 
lantic power  of  Holland  was  severely  shaken  al- 
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thn  t  yoi  destroyed,  and  the  position  of  Brit- 

.i»  at  one  stage  serioosly  endAOgered.  The 
.1  ion  in  the  first  year's  flghting  presented  in 
home  respects  a  parallel  to  that  which  had  existed 
when  Philip  11  threatened  England  with  his  great 
fleet  some  sixty  odd  years  prerionsly.  In  each 
case  the  hold  of  EIngland  on  the  sea  was  only  re- 
tained by  a  narrow  margin,  and  although  in  neither 
instance  was  it  to  be  anticipated  that  her  enemy 
would  have  utilised  victory  to  establish  a  great 
North  Amorican  dominion,  iii  both  it  was  highly 
probable  that  France  would  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  disappearance  of  British  naval  power  to 
subjugate  sooner  or  later  the  Anglo-Saxon  trans- 
atlantic settlements,  and  extend  her  own  possessions 
along  the  whole  seaboard  from  the  St  Lawrence  to 
tlic  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Dutch  had  neither  the 
numbers  nor  the  inclination  to  spread  themsdves 
over  a  large  continental  area  in  America.  Their 
pooplo  were  more  at  homo  on  salt  water  than  in 
the  backwoods,  and  their  one  small  possession  on 
the  Hudson  was  never  very  prosperous.  Moreover, 
they  could  never  afford  to  enter  into  serious  rivalry 
against  France  in  America  or  anywhere  else,  even 
though  stronger  on  the  sea,  beeanae  at  home  they 
lay  perpetually  within  striking  reaeh  of  the  great 
French  army.  But  the  French  entertained  colonis- 
ing aspirations  on  the  largest  scale,  as  events  were 
to  prove,  and  it  was  only  the  knowledge  that  Brit- 
ain could  always  cut  off  the  Amerieaa  poesessioBS 
of  an  enemy  by  using  hor  superior  fleet  that  kept 
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within  bounds.  Even  in  Hpito  ot  ihis 
obftade  the  traneatlantic  activitiee  of  Louie  XIV 
before  the  close  of  this  same  centiiry  were  marked 
by  the  aggreesiTe  spirit  that  characterised  all  his 
undertakings.  Hence  it  may  be  assumed  with  some 
oertainty  that  a  decisive  British  defeat  on  the  sea 
by  the  Dutch  or  anyone  else  would  have  altered  the 
whole  future  course  of  American  history  and  ended 
the  Anglo-Saxon  share  in  framing  it  More  than 
a  century  later,  when  the  British  colonists  had  in- 
ereaaed  twentyfold,  and  finally  parted  from  the 
mother  country,  they  proved  their  ability  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  at  this  stage,  and  for  long 
after,  the  course  of  events  made  it  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  only  the  hold  of  the  mother  country  on 
the  Atlantic  stood  between  them  and  a  foreign 
domination. 

In  the  year  that  witnessed  the  close  of  the  first 
Anglo-Dutch  war  a  separate  minor  conflict  took 
place  in  America  itself  between  the  British  and 
French  settlers,  in  which  the  former  were  the  suo- 
eeeaful  aggressors.  Although  rigid  observers  of 
their  own  strict  moral  code  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  resembled  most  religious  dogmatists  in 
their  attitude  towards  those  outside  the  pale  of 
their  own  sect,  against  whom,  as  formidable  swords- 
men themselves,  they  were  quite  as  ready  as  the 
Boman  Catholics  to  resort  to  force  in  support  of 
material  interests.  Finding  that  the  French  com- 
munity in  Nova  Scotia  kept  the  vicinity  in  a  per- 
manent state  of  turmoil  and  arrested  development 
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througa  inccfiAant  quarreUing  wiin  cacu  uiner,  me 
I^iritaiiB  decided  to  establish  order  on  their  own 
aooount  by  retaking  it,  and  being  in  eonaiderably 
superior  numbers  found  little  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
Nova  Scotia  thus  passed  into  British  hands  a  seo- 
ond  time  through  the  action  of  the  colonists  them- 
selves. In  this  small  local  war,  as  in  the  first,  nei- 
ther side  received  help  from  Europe,  but  no  room 
exists  for  doubt  that  if  matters  had  gone  against 
the  New  Englanders  Cromwell  would  eoon  have 
sent  a  fleet  to  their  assistance  and  taken  good  care 
that  no  such  support  reached  their  opponents. 

When  the  Dutch  war  came  to  an  end  Cromwell 
found  his  popularity  enhanced  and  his  position 
gtrengthened  by  the  British  viotoriM.  No  man 
knew  better  than  he  that  a  ruler  who  grasps  at  au- 
tocratic power  over  Anglo-Saxons  stands  on  a  dan- 
gerous eminence,  where  he  can  only  hope  to  remain 
by  the  obvious  socceas  of  his  measures.  Having 
a  formidable  weapon  to  his  hand  in  the  British  fleet, 
he  resolved,  therefore,  to  embark  on  projects  which 
he  hoped  would  afford  further  cause  of  national 
pride,  and  in  so  doing  promoted  events  that  again 
affected  western  history  through  the  sea.  On  look- 
ing abroad  for  some  objective  to  attack  his  choice 
fell  on  Spain.  France  and  Spain  were  already  at 
war,  and  so  far  as  any  scruples  lay  on  his  part  he 
would  probably  have  had  little  hesitation  in  attack- 
ing either,  for  both  were  monarchies  in  sympathy 
with  the  royalist  caose  in  Kngland,  and  both  be> 
longed  to  the  BomaB  obedisDce  in  the  matter  of  re- 
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Ugion.  But  Spuin  uilurcu  Uic  cjuicr  piublom  from 
a  naval  standpoint,  and  moreoyer*  any  injury  to 
Spain  was  still  always  popular  throughout  Europe 
except  at  the  Vatiean.  The  sncoessors  of  Philip  II 
had  not  yet  ceased  to  reap  the  fruit  of  Spanish 
emelty  in  the  days  of  Spanish  strength,  and  the 
black  talo  of  the  Inquisition  was  before  men's  eyes. 
Cromwell  believed— or  affected  to  believe— that  he 
had  a  divine  mission  to  chastise  this  detested  conn- 
iry,  and  despatched  two  strong  fleets  for  that  pur- 
pose. One  of  these  was  sent  to  the  Carribbean  to 
seise  some  important  Spanish  possession  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  Penn,  the  Admiral  in  command  The 
other,  under  Blake,  was  ordered  first  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary cruise  in  the  Mediterranean^  and  then  to 
revive  the  ancient  practice  of  capturing  the  home- 
ward bound  treasure  ships  from  Peru, 

After  consulting  with  General  Vcnables,  who 
commanded  some  troops  carried  in  the  fleet,  Penn 
made  for  Hayti,  the  oldest  Spanish  possession,  and 
originaUy  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  West  Indian 
administration.  But  through  lack  of  proper  co- 
operation on  arrival  between  these  two  leaders  the 
troops  received  a  severe  rebuff  after  landing  and 
were  re-embarked.  It  was  then  derided  to  try  at 
some  other  point  and  the  expedition  weighed  and 
saOed  on  into  the  heart  of  the  Caribbean,  till  it  ap- 
peared off  Jamaica,  the  largest  and  most  fertile 
island  in  the  West  Indies  next  to  Cuba  and  Hayti, 
which  was  captnred  witliout  much  difficulty  and  lost 
for  ever  to  the  Spaniards.    Porto  Rioo,  Brasil,  the 
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Bahamas,  and  the  Leaser  Antilles  had  all  gone 
already,  and  now  another  large  fragment  of  the 
once  great  empire  of  Spain,  in  Ameriea,  fell  away 
onder  tlie  erosiye  aetion  of  hostile  seapower.  Crom- 
well fostered  the  new  British  aoqoisition  with  moeh 
care,  offering  free  grants  of  land  and  other  privi- 
leges to  planters,  and  in  the  eonrse  of  time  it  be- 
came the  wealthiest  and  most  prosperons  of  tiie 
British- West  Indian  posssssions. 

The  enterprise  to  Blake  did  not  carry  him  to  the 
Caribbean  as  it  woold  have  done  twenty  or  thirty 
years  before.  The  danger  from  the  bnoeaneers  had 
long  compelled  the  Spanish  anthorities  to  employ 
the  whole  strength  of  what  ocean-going  fleet  re- 
mained to  them  as  a  homeward  boond  escort  for  the 
Peruvian  gold  tribute,  but  as  the  intricacy  of  pilot- 
age among  the  islands  made  the  handling  of  a  large 
convoy  of  slow  vessds  a  matter  of  difBenhy,  the 
route  from  Peru  via  Panama  had  been  abandoned 
for  some  time  in  favour  of  an  alternative  line  across 
South  America  to  the  River  Plata,  where  the  Span- 
iards had  a  strong  position  at  Buenos  Aires.  Here 
the  treasure  ships  received  their  valuable  freight 
after  its  land  journey,  and  in  sailing  emerged 
straight  into  the  open  navigation  of  the  Atlantie. 
It  was  another  advantage  of  this  route  that  the  boo- 
caneers  did  not  care  for  emidng  in  areas  where 
they  could  find  no  conveoieiit  island  siieh  as  Tor- 
tuga  to  provide  them  with  a  secure  harbour  of  their 
own. 

For  a  good  many  years,  in  consequence,  the  gold 
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from  beyond  the  Andee  which  kept  the  Spaniih 
treaeury  eohrent,  had  paaied  in  eafeiy,  and  it  was 
too  strongly  eaoorted  to  be  in  danger  from  any 
force  leas  powerful  than  the  fleets  of  Britain  or 
Holland.  Bat  Blake  was  well  acquainted  with  its 
change  of  route  and  steered  aooordinfl^y  for  the 
Canaries,  where  he  knew  that  the  ccmroy  always 
caUed  on  its  homeward  voyage  for  water,  snpplieSi 
and  intelligence,  and  where  he  intended  to  await 
it  He  found,  however,  that  it  had  already  arrived 
and  anchored  under  the  guns  of  the  very  strongly 
defended  port  of  Santa  Cruz;  and  in  one  of  the 
most  audacious  attacks  ever  recorded  in  naval  war- 
fare he  dashed  in,  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Span- 
ish vessels  and  sailed  away.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  British  ships  appeared  in  sight  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, the  Spanish  admiral  laughed  at  the  idea  that 
they  would  endeavour  to  force  an  entrance,  but 
that  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  vessel  from  whom  he 
was  receiving  stores,  and  who  had  served  under 
Van  Tromp,  remarked  that  the  Spaniards  would 
know  Blake  better  before  the  day  was  over. 

Spain  was  now  suffering  misfortunes  in  all  di- 
rections and  even  the  Pope  turned  against  her. 
Finding  that  Anne  of  Austria— Regent  of  France 
during  the  childhood  of  Louis  XIV — ^was  a  more 
useful  ally  than  Philip  IV,  the  pontiff  canceUed  the 
notorious  decree  of  his  predecessor  and  admowl- 
edged  the  right  of  France  to  Canada.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  this  made  any  difference  in  the  aetoal 
situAtion  in  America,  for  Alexander's  pronounce- 
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inont  had  never  received  reoognition  ezeepi  by  a  few 
anient  Roman  Catholieiy  tiieh  as  Queen  ICary.  Bat 
although  no  edict  on  temporal  affaira  iaaned  from 
the  Vatican  ever  provoked  more  nneeremoniouB 
handling,  it  had  at  leaat  legaliaed  all  Spaniah  trana^ 
atlantic  proceedings  in  the  eyea  of  the  more  devout 
adherenta  of  the  Roman  ebnrdi  who  regarded  the 
Pope  aa  the  head  of  Chriatendom,  and  ita  revoca- 
tion waa  a  great  humiliation  to  Philip.  No  more 
events  aaaodated  with  American  affairs  occurred, 
however,  for  the  remainder  of  thia  war,  and  peaoe 
between  Britain  and  Spain  was  proclaimed  soon 
after  the  restoration  of  the  British  monarchy  in 
1660.  Philip  thereupon  demanded  the  retnm  of 
Jamaica,  but  Charles  11  refused  to  hand  it  back 
and  converted  it  into  a  Crown  Colony  aa  headquar- 
ters of  the  Britiah  Fleet  in  the  West  Indies.  Aa 
such  its  strat^gie  position  waa  eieelleat  and  its  im- 
portance during  later  wars  ooaaideraUe. 

Four  years  afterwarda  the  aeeond  Anglo-DuUA 
war  broke  out  and  tested  the  British  Navy  almost 
to  the  breaking  point  Blake  and  Van  Tromp  were 
both  dead,  but  great  aea  commanders  took  their 
places  on  each  side.  Conmiereial  rivalry  waa  the 
cause  of  hoatilitiea  aa  before,  and  on  thia  ooeaaion 
no  doubt  can  exist  that  Britain  waa  entirely  the 
aggressor.  It  haa  been  aaid  that  Charles  waa 
driven  into  the  conflict  against  his  own  indinationa 
by  the  force  of  public  feeling,  but  whether  that  waa 
the  ease  or  not,  occasions  arose  in  which  he  most 
have  bew  alarmed  at  the  result,  for  the  course  of 
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evtnto  brought  the  haid-earned  supremacy  of  his 
fleet  nearer  to  its  downfall  than  it  ever  was  again 
till  the  days  of  submarines  240  years  later.  Franee 
and  Denmark  both  joined  Holland  in  the  seeond 
yeafi  and  a  strategic  dispersion  of  the  British 
forces,  caused  by  the  threat  of  the  Freneh  fleet  at 
a  critical  moment,  came  within  the  ace  of  ^wlHuting 
irretrievable  disaster  on  P^ngland.  That  such  an 
occurrence  would  have  involved  the  loss  of  her 
American  cobnies  hardly  admits  of  dinpute.  Louis 
XIV  was  now  on  the  French  throne  and  his  am- 
bitions with  regard  to  America  were  pv^f^-'^ntly 
betrayed    by  his  declared  intention  of  <  ing 

Canada  from  the  status  of  an  area  under  private 
ownership  into  a  Royal  Province  of  France,  held 
by  regular  troops  from  the  finest  army  in  Europe. 
The  navy  under  the  Bourbon  fleur-deAis  was  also 
increased  to  such  an  extent  during  his  reign  as  to 
raise  France  for  the  first  time  in  history  to  the 
position  of  one  of  the  foremost  maritime  powers  in 
the  world. 

This  second  Anglo-Dutch  struggle  was  carried 
into  American  waters,  and  indeed  almost  began 
there.  Before  any  formal  declaration  of  war  a 
squadron  was  despatched  from  EIngland  under  Ad- 
miral Holmes  to  seiM  the  Dutch  West  African  col- 
onies and  then  cross  the  Atlantic  and  capture  the 
Dutch  settlement  on  the  Hudson,  which  in  the  first 
war  had  been  ignored.  This  possession  of  Holland 
was  already  in  a  decadent  condition.  The  Indian 
fur  traders  found  better  custom  in  V"^^*  Fn^'timr^ 
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and  CaoAda,  and  the  Dutch  cokmista  only  nmnbered 
some  1,500  sonla  all  told  aa  compared  with  nearly 
thirty  timea  that  number  in  the  adjacent  British 
dependendea.  H<dmea  effected  the  capture  withoat 
much  difBcuIty,  and  aa  the  Dnteh  reaidenta  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  property  and  manage  their 
own  affairs  they  soon  became  very  loyal  British 
subjects,  sharing  in  the  prosperity  of  British  North 
America.  By  this  annexation  the  last  vestige  of 
Dutch  dominion  in  that  continent  waa  brought  to 
an  end  for  ever  except  for  one  very  brief  reappear- 
ance, and  the  whole  eastern  ahore  from  Nova  Scotia 
on  the  north  to  Virginia  on  the  sooth  waa  formed 
into  one  unbroken  stretch  under  Anglo-Saxon  rule. 
Thus  in  one  portion  of  the  western  world  a  great 
edifice  was  being  erected  under  the  British  flag  by 
degrees  through  the  agency  and  under  the  shelter 
of  strength  on  the  sea,  whfle  in  another  part  a  sec- 
ond, under  Spanish  colours,  was  crumbling  to  pieces 
for  lack  of  it  The  little  wooden  Dutch  village  re- 
ceived the  name  of  New  York  on  beiqg  incorporated 
into  the  British  reahn. 

This  easy  and  somewhat  inglorious  aocceas,  how- 
ever, was  no  indication  of  what  waa  before  the 
British  in  European  waters.  At  first  they  had  only 
to  meet  the  Dutch  sinfl^e-handed  and  in  the  opening 
general  action  of  the  war  won  a  soceeaa  by  inflicting 
considerable  although  not  diaaatrooa  loss  on  their 
opponents.  Then  France  and  Denmaric  entered  the 
fray  against  them,  whidi  led  up  to  the  famous  and 
desperate  ''Four  Days'  light,''  the  longest  battte 
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•rer  fought  betwean  two  Grand  Fleeti.  The  datafls 
of  thia  iremaiidoiia  atruggley  which  raged  in  tha 
aaatam  approadiaa  to  the  Straita  of  Dover  for  mora 
than  half  a  week,  would  fUl  a  chapter  in  themaelfaa 
and  be  out  of  place  here,  but  a  referoioe  to  the 
event  and  its  outcome  is  necessary.  With  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  sight  in  concentrated  force  to  the  eaatward, 
and  the  French  reported  as  coming  up  diannd  to 
threaten  the  English  coast  from  the  west,  the  Brit- 
ish made  the  strategic  mistake  of  dividing  their 
main  body  which  lay  between,  and  paid  for  it,  al- 
though not  irretrievably.  The  eastern,  or  principal 
division,  under  Albemarle,  received  and  sustained 
the  onslaught  of  the  entire  Dutch  navy  under  De 
Ruyter  for  three  successive  days,  but  being  over- 
borne by  double  numbers  suffered  terribly  and  waa 
only  saved  from  annihilation  by  the  timely  return 
of  the  western  division  under  Rupert,  which  pro- 
longed the  fight  into  a  fourth.  It  was  then  broken 
up  by  fog  leaving  both  sides  utterly  worn  out,  and 
although  the  British  losses  were  much  the  heavier 
the  Dutch  were  very  severely  handled  by  the  reck- 
leaa  obstinacy  of  Albemarle's  defence,  and  the 
attadc  of  Rupert's  fresh  crews.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion whatever  to  assert  that  the  whole  destiny  of 
England  was  on  the  brink  of  overthrow  on  those 
three  da3r8  in  1666,  and  that  no  greater  crisis  threat- 
ened British  history  between  1688  and  1917.  In  iU 
poanble  consequences  it  was  indubitably  the  most 
critical  moment  for  the  future  of  America  between 
the  16th  and  18th  centuries. 
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A  paoBe  of  •xhaustion  followed  while  both  tides 
took  breathf  but  the  Dateh  had  ahot  their  bdt  and 
the  turning  point  had  been  reaehed.  ^Vhen  the  re- 
maining yeeaela  of  both  fleets  had  been  repaired 
and  were  again  ready  to  meet,  the  British  remained 
oonoentratedt  and,  as  the  Freneh  were  very  half- 
hearted, in  the  next  eneomter  the  Dnteh  were  badly 
broken  up  and  thdr  seattered  aqnadrons  only  es- 
caped de^metion  nnder  eorer  of  darkness,  Albe- 
marle dctaehed  Admiral  Holmes  after  this  to  attack 
the  enemy's  merchant  shipping  along  the  ooast,  idio 
found  their  great  India  fleet  at  anchor  in  Vlie  road- 
stead and  burnt  them  all  to  the  number  of  240 
vessels.  After  that,  as  the  Dutch  declined  further 
action  and  the  French  withdrew  into  port,  Charles 
deemed  the  moment  opportune  to  make  overtures 
for  peaee.  His  enemies  were  prepared  to  meet 
him,  and  a  oonferenee  assembled  aooordingly  at 
Breda  to  discuss  the  terms;  but  the  negotiations 
were  very  prolonged  as  neither  side  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dictate  and  Charles,  in  haste  to  eeonomisey 
very  incautiously  laid  up  his  fleet  and  diaehanred 
the  crews  of  all  but  a  few  veasda,  while  the 
niats  were  still  wrangling.  Do  Witt,  the  Dutch 
Prenirlent  or  '* Grand  Pensionary,''  seised  this  op- 
portunity to  raid  the  Thames»  but  his  exploit,  al- 
tliough  a  grievous  humiliatioa  to  English  pride,  did 
nothing  to  cause  a  material  effect  on  the  maritime 
situation,  because  the  bulk  of  the  British  fleet 
remained  in  eodatenee  even  if  not  in  commission, 
and  eould  soon  have  been  ready  for  sea  again.   The 
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BritiBh  command  of  the  sea,  therefore,  had  not 
definitely  paaaed  into  their  enemies'  hands  although 
for  the  moment  in  abeyanee,  and  the  Dntchi  know- 
ing this,  shortly  afterwards  signed  terms  of  peaee 
by  which  among  other  arrangements  New  York  was 
confirmed  as  a  British  possession.  Bnt  Louis  for 
his  part  had  set  his  heart  on  asserting  his  rights 
in  America  and  insisted  that  Nova  Scotia  should 
be  restored  to  France.  To  avoid  further  delays 
Charles  agreed  to  this,  and  for  the  fourth  time  the 
farmers  and  settlers  in  this  much  disputed  and  dis- 
tracted peninsular — twice  seised  by  the  British  col- 
onies and  twice  handed  back  by  the  mother  country 
— ^were  forced  to  transfer  their  allegiance  whether 
they  desired  it  or  not 

Louis  meanwhile  had  dissolved  the  Company  of 
Canada  formed  by  Richelieu  thirty-nine  years  be- 
fore, and  proclaimed  the  colony  a  province  of  his 
kingdom  controlled  by  officials  appointed  by  him- 
self do\vm  to  the  minutest  details  of  administration 
and  finance.  No  scrap  of  authority  remained  in  the 
hands  of  any  representative  of  the  residents,  in 
which  respect  their  condition  offered  a  marked  con- 
trast to  that  of  their  British  rivals  across  the  fron- 
tier, but  they  did  receive  one  great  benefit  never- 
theless in  the  protection  against  Indians  and  Brit- 
ish Colonists  alike,  due  to  the  arrival  of  French 
regular  troops  in  Canada.  This  at  last  overcame 
the  opposition  of  the  Iroquois  to  their  westward  and 
southward,  and  permitted  a  great  expansion  to  corn- 
in  those  directions,  with  which  Louis  was  in 
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full  sympathy.  Ultimatoly  the  Fnoeh  arrived  at 
carrying  their  aoqaisition  of  territory  from  CSanada 
right  soofbwardi  to  the  Oolf  of  Mexioo  along  the 
MiBsiasippi  valley,  so  as  to  shut  off  the  British  from 
penetrating  inland  and  confine  them  to  an  enclave 
on  the  seaboardt  out  of  which  they  might  perhaps 
in  time  be  driven  from  Ameriea  altogether.  Bnt 
until  they  coold  break  down  the  British  grip  on  the 
Atlantic  snch  a  project  had  to  remain  incomplete, 
and  Louis  steadily  increased  his  navy  accordingly, 
which  in  another  decade  had  doubled  its  numbers 
under  the  aUe  supervision  of  his  minister  Colbert 
Peace  now  reigned  for  seven  years  between  Brit- 
ain and  Holland,  but  during  this  period  the  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  of  Charles  drove  him  into 
close  assoeiation  with  Louis,  who  harboured  ag- 
gressive jntentions  towards  Holland.  In  his  sup- 
port, therefore,  Charles  again  declared  war  in  1673. 
From  the  standpoint  of  his  interests  in  America  it 
was  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  French  king  to 
deliver  an  unprovcAed  attack  on  the  Netherlands, 
for  only  with  Dutch  help  could  he  hope  to  win  the 
necessary  supremacy  over  the  British  on  the  water. 
But  his  ambitions  were  so  ubiquitous  that  they 
scmetimes  cut  across  each  other,  and  Holland 
■eemed  a  promising  prise  for  his  (be  army.  Pos- 
sibly he  hoped  that  his  own  fleet  might  eventually 
prove  competent  to  wrest  the  mastery  of  the  sea 
unaided  from  his  nei^bours  across  the  channel,  but 
if  so  he  was  thoroughly  undeceived  when  the  time 
came.     When  Franco  and   Holland  had  combined 
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agminst  CharlM  seven  yean  before  the  Britiah  fleet 
very  nearly  enffered  catastrophe,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  indeed  would  have  suffered  decisive  catastrophe 
if  the  French  had  fought  as  well  as  their  allies ;  but, 
without  some  such  powerful  help  Louis  was  never 
able  to  menace  the  maritime  position  of  England  in 
any  notable  degree.  In  assisting  him,  therefore, 
finally  to  crush  Holland,  the  British  were  not  only 
weakening  their  most  serious  commercial  rivals — for 
•noh  the  Dutch  still  remained — but  were  helping  the 
French,  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise,  to  dig 
the  grave  of  their  own  aspirations  in  America — a 
most  important  matter  that  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  historians  of  the  events  of  that  era. 

In  his  third  war  five  more  desperately  contested 
fleet  actions  on  a  large  scale  took  place,  in  which 
the  Hollanders  made  such  a  magnificent  defence 
against  the  superior  Anglo-French  combination  that 
in  the  end  it  was  through  defeat  by  the  French 
army  on  the  land,  while  the  naval  war  was  still 
undecided,  that  they  were  forced  to  surrender.  The 
last  Anglo-Dutch  battle  of  the  17th  century  was 
fought  in  1673  off  the  Texel,  with  the  same  stubborn 
courage  on  both  sides  that  marked  them  all,  Rupert 
and  De  Buyter  being  the  Commanders-in-Chief.  The 
French  bore  very  little  part,  and  their  comparative 
inactivity  throughout  this  war,  and  in  the  one  be- 
fore when  allied  with  the  Dutch,  furnished  good 
grounds  for  the  conunon  belief  that  the  French  ad- 
mirals had  secret  orders  not  to  risk  their  ships  too 
much,  so  that  whichever  side  won  Louis  should  still 
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fina  iiuiLHi'If  in  possession  of  ths  strong  fleet  which 
he  was  always  desinras  of  having  at  his  oommand. 
In  this  final  engagementy  as  in  so  many  of  the 
others,  both  fleets  shattered  each  other  into  a  state 
of  general  disablement,  and  neither  could  claim  a 
definite  snoeess,  but  it  was  the  Dutch  who  retired 
when  daikness  afforded  the  opportunity.  Very 
shortly  afterwards  the  war  came  to  an  end  and 
thus  coneliided  a  series  of  sea  eampaigns  waged 
with  a  tenacity  and  determination  unsurpassed  in 
history,  of  the  scale  of  which  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  thirteen  admirals  fell  in 
action,  and  the  losses  in  other  ranks  and  in  ships 
were  proportionate.  The  opposing  rivals  for  mari- 
time mastery  both  sprang  from  an  original  com- 
mon stock  pre-eminently  suited  to  the  sea,  and  in 
the  eases  where  the  fighting  reached  its  extreme 
pitch  of  intensity,  burning  vessel ■  grappled  with 
the  nearest  enemy  in  order  that  both  might  blow 
up  together,  and  sinking  vessels  went  down  with 
their  guns  still  firing,  when  the  water  rushed  in  at 
the  ports.  On  most  occasions  half  the  fleets  under 
each  flag  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  mastless 
wrecks  by  the  end  of  the  fight,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  vanquished  were  only  saved  from 
total  destruction  beeanse  the  victors  were  unable 
to  follow  up  their  advantage. 

One  event  oeeurred  in  American  waters,  and  one 
onIy«  during  this  third  war:  but  that  afforded  a 
Mrikin^  iltnstration  of  the  degree  to  whieh  the  for- 
tunes of  t)ie  colonies  ultimately  depended  at  that 
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period  on  what  occurred  in  Europe,  rather  than  on 
what  occurred  on  their  own  side  of  the  ocean.  The 
Dutch  despatched  a  squadron  to  sea  which  evaded 
the  British  fleet,  and,  crossing  to  America,  recap- 
tured New  York,  as  the  British  ships  on  that  sta- 
tion had  been  recalled  for  the  fighting  near  home. 
But  this  move  was  only  an  ill-conceived  waste  of 
effort  and  diversion  of  strength,  for,  in  the  terms  of 
peace  to  which  they  were  forced  to  submit  by  de- 
feat in  Europe,  the  British  compelled  them  to  hand 
New  York  back.  This  incident  was  fraught  with  a 
lesson  of  profound  importance  not  altogether  lost 
on  the  French,  as  later  indications  were  to  show, 
although  not  altogether  taken  at  its  full  meaning 
either. 

HoUand  was  so  severely  cmshod  by  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  these  three  17th  century  wars  as 
never  to  recover  her  pride  of  place,  and  their  net 
result  on  western  history  was  her  fmal  elimination 
as  a  competitor  for  power  in  the  Atlantic,  and  con- 
sequently for  potential  power  on  its  farther  shores. 
Spain  had  already  ceased  to  count  and  hencefor- 
ward the  issue  lay  between  Britain  and  France. 
No  impartial  judge  could  possibly  deny  that  the 
whole  responsibility  for  the  second  and  third  of 
these  wars  lay  with  Britain,  and  in  part  at  least 
the  responsibility  for  the  first  None  were  of  Dutch 
seeking;  and  as  in  all  international  strife  the  senti- 
ment of  the  disinterested  world  is  usually  and  prop- 
erly in  favour  of  the  unoffending  side,  the  writinjirs 
of  many  historians,  including  Americans  of  English 
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defoe&iy  navu  expresftca  or  mipuca  regrei  uiai  the 
Dutch  were  the  loeen.  The  one  jnetificatioa  for 
the  British  action,  howerer,  lay  in  their  anxiety  to 
preeenre  a  great  national  intereet  Sneh  instinets 
have  always  been  the  nuunspring  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  every  people  in  the  world;  and  neither  on 
this  nor  on  any  other  ooeaaion  in  history  were  the 
British  so  grasping  as  were  the  Frendi  or  Span- 
iards whNk  at  the  height  of  their  power.  American 
citisens  of  British  ancestry  who  incline  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  losses  of  Holland  might  reflect  that 
if  the  Dutch  fortune  had  been  in  the  ascendant  it  is 
almost  incontrovertible  that  their  English  fore* 
fathers  in  Massadmsetta,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
would  have  been  faced  with  the  alternative  of  quit- 
ting the  land  of  their  choice  or  submitting  to  the 
rule  of  France,  which  never  granted  a  shred  of  self- 
government  or  freedom  to  its  oversea  dependenciea. 
And  the  only  flag  of  a  people  representative  of  the 
Nordic  race  that  was  ever  planted  on  any  consider- 
able area  of  American  soil  would  have  been  thrown 
down,  to  leave  the  entire  western  world  under  the 
bed  of  their  Latin  rivals,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
Cape  Horn. 

Not  very  long  after  the  end  of  the  period  em- 
bracing the  three  Anglo-Dntdi  wars  other  occurren- 
ces took  place  both  in  North  and  in  South  America 
which,  although  not  in  themselves  productive  of 
lasting  resulu,  were  instructive  as  hudicating  the 
direction  in  whidi  events  were  moving,  or  intended 
to  move,  by  the  principal  actors.  Certain 
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•xplorersy  freed  from  the  liuimu  •  ;  ;  tion  pre- 
▼ioosly  restricting  their  leal,  by  the  ui..  ^  ^oreee 
now  in  the  Canadian  oatpoeta,  pnehed  i  r  and 

further  southwarda  on  the  St  Lawrenee  till  they 
reaohed  the  great  lake  regions  and  discovered  con- 
fluents of  the  MismssippL  Throngh  one  of  these 
the  pioneer  Lasalle  entered  the  great  river  itself 
and  in  a  remaricable  oanoe  voyage  desoended  its 
whole  length  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  churning  both 
banks  throughout  for  France  and  naming  the  region 
of  its  delta  Louisiana  after  his  sovereign.  This  area 
had  already  been  traversed  by  Soto  in  the  previous 
eentury  and  claimed  for  Spain,  but  never  occupied, 
and  the  change  in  the  papal  decision  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  Spaniards  '* beyond  the  line"  deprived  them 
of  their  last  possible  ground  of  protest  The 
French  claim  to  possession  along  the  entire  trace 
of  a  boundary,  drawn  from  north  to  south  in  this 
fashion  in  rear  of  the  British  Colonies,  was  a  clear 
enough  proof  that  they  meant  to  be  the  predominant 
North  American  Power  if  possible,  and  as  far  as 
local  conditions  went  the  announcement  was  some- 
thing more  than  mere  sound.  The  British  colonists 
were  by  far  the  more  numerous,  but  on  the  French 
aide  of  the  very  vaguely  defined  mutual  frontier 
now  stood  representatives  of  the  best  equipped  and 
trained  army  in  Europe,  along  a  chain  of  well  for- 
tified outposts,  whereas  in  no  British  colony  waa 
there  a  single  company  of  regular  troops,  or  any 
system  of  defence  except  a  few  blockhouses  against 
Indian  raids.    As  long  as  intercolonial  strife  had 
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been  couaucioi  uu  duiu  juocs  uy  larmurs^  traders 
and  aeafaring  adventurers  the  British  had  been 
more  than  able  to  hold  their  own,  bat  the  arrival 
of  professional  soldiers  on  one  side  and  not  on  the 
other  weighted  the  balanee  on  the  spot  against  them. 

Fortunately,  however,  from  their  standpoint,  the 
last  word  always  remained  to  be  nttered  not  on  the 
spot  but  on  the  sea.  Both  sides  depended  on  their 
mother  country  as  the  ultimate  sonroe  of  their  abil- 
ity to  wage  a  conflict  of  long  duration;  and  for  both, 
in  consequence,  the  Atlantic  passage  was  a  vital 
artery  of  conmnmioatioii,  which  the  British  fleet 
could  maintain  intact  for  themsdves  but  sever  for 
the  French.  Hence  the  ancient  maxim  that  the  com- 
batant whose  line  of  supply  remains  intact  must  al- 
ways in  the  end  gain  the  upper  hand  over  the  com> 
batant  whose  line  is  lost,  applied  favourably  to  the 
Britiah  position;  and  although  on  an  outbreak  of 
war,  their  opponents  from  the  St  Lawrence  might 
gain  some  initial  advantages,  as  time  passed  their 
prnffT>A<!ts  would  stcadlly  grow  worse,  whfle  the 
.  prospects  as  steadily  improved.  Subse- 
quent events  were  destined  to  furnish  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  maxim  In 
question. 

From  the  time  of  the  eaptare  of  Jamaiea  till  the 
end  of  the  century  only  one  development  of  oo€«nic 
importance  occurred  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  but  that  was  historically  most 
interesting  as  a  proof  of  the  advancing  powsfs  of 
the  white  man  to  overeome  the  worst  MmmmiMm^ 
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of  dangers  of  the  sea,  even  when  in  the  pursoit  of 
qnaetionaUe  ends;  and  as  pointing  to  the  adYont  of 
a  total  change  in  the  environment  and  eonditions 
of  existence  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  Padfle  sliorea. 
The  buccaneers  and  filibusters  who  had  been  the 
scourge  of  the  Caribbean  for  a  hundred  years  had 
found  that  at  last  their  profits  were  fallinfj^  off. 
The  Peruvian  treasure  ships  sailed  under  strong 
escort  by  a  route  beyond  their  reach,  and  every 
port  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  wortli  raiding  had 
been  strongly  fortified  long  since.  The  trade  of 
Spain  was  passing  more  and  more  in  British  ves- 
sdsy  and  aa— except  for  a  certain  number  who  were 
pure  pirates — the  majority  of  these  freebooters  left 
British  ships  alone,  this  meant  a  decline  in  their 
opportunities.  A  large  number  were  British  them- 
selves—often men  of  good  family— who  worked  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  remainder  of  other  na- 
tionalitiesy.  most  of  whom  were  French,  even  when 
Britain  and  France  were  at  war.  For  a  long  time 
schemes  for  plundering  Peru  had  attracted  their 
attention,  but  the  extreme  diflSculty  of  getting  there 
deterred  men  from  following  Drake's  example,  and 
the  Peruvians  continued  to  renuiin  serenely  undin- 
turbed  in  confidence  that  they  were  out  of  roach 
of  harm.  The  Spanish  --^-^^rA  who  maintained 
authority  in  Peru  were  di  ukI  about  the  coun- 

try inland,  and  the  coast  towns  were  not  only  un- 
fortified but  ungarrisoned.  But  the  sise  of  ships 
had  been  on  the  increase  very  much  since  the  days 
of  Drake,  the  science  of  rigging  and  sailing  them 
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had  made  great  advanoea,  and  the  aocaracy  of  navi- 
gation  had  improred  by  new  methoda  and  new  in- 
atnunenta.  Being  better  equipped  in  all  respects, 
therefore,  to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  than 
their  predeeessors,  the  English  freebooters  in  1684 
suggested  to  the  French  fraternity  of  the  same 
order  that  they  shonkl  combine  in  an  enterprise  to 
fall  on  the  wealthy  and  undefended  Pacific  terri- 
tories of  Spain.  The  French  demurred  at  facing 
the  tremendous  gales  and  other  dangers  of  the 
much-dreaded  Magellan  paasage,  but  agreed  never- 
theless to  co-operate  in  another  way,  in  which  the 
risks,  althou^  very  serious,  were  of  the  sort  that 
the  Frendi  temperament  is  always  ready  to  en- 
counter. Their  plan  was  to  make  a  surprise  de- 
scent on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  cross  it,  and  seiie 
the  Spaniah  ships  lying  on  the  Pacific  side,  which 
were  small,  and  usually  anchored  dose  to  the  shore 
while  all  their  crews  landed  and  lived  in  the  town. 
On  this  general  plan  the  enterprise  was  started  and 
carried  to  a  complete  sucoess,  the  British  arriving 
from  one  direction  and  the  Frendi  from  another. 
The  whole  coasts  of  Spanish  America  on  the  Pacific 
side  were  harried  wherever  they  were  worth  atten- 
tion and  great  spoil  carried  off,  while  the  Spaniards 
watched  their  tormentors  sail  into  their  roadsteads 
and  along  thdr  shores  powerkaa  to  interfere. 
Thenceforward  they  realised  that  their  long  secur- 
ity was  at  an  end,  and  all  the  seamen  in  the  world 
had  a  dsnooatration  of  the  feasibQity  of  the  Cape 
Tlom  route  to  modem  ships  and  determined  navi- 
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gators.  The  nae  of  this  route,  although  not  act- 
ually frequent  as  compared  with  the  use  of  the 
route  round  the  other  cape  aeroes  the  South  At- 
lantioy  became  an  accepted  custom  in  the  18th 
century  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  many  YcaseUi  in 
attempting  it 

The  last  decade  of  the  century  witnecsed  one 
more  war  in  which  sea  influences  played  their  part 
in  western  history.  This  war  completed  a  cycle  of 
groupings  between  the  British,  Dutch,  and  French 
in  which  each  pair  in  turn  was  opposed  to  the 
third.  First  it  had  been  France  and  Holland 
against  Britain,  then  France  and  Britain  against 
Holland,  and  now  it  was  Holland  and  Britain 
against  France.  James  II  of  England  had  been 
deposed  by  the  people  in  favour  of  his  daughter 
Mary  and  her  Dutch  consort  William  of  Orange, 
and  it  was  the  object  of  Louis  XIV  to  reinstate  him, 
for  which  purpose  he  opened  hostilities  against 
William.  In  this  particular  war  it  is  not  so  much 
the  features  of  the  contest  in  Europe  that  are  prop- 
erly entitled  to  our  attention  as  the  erents  in 
America  iself;  but  a  passing  reference  to  the  sea 
situation  in  all  Franco-British  wars  is  in  place 
here  while  France  remained  a  rival  for  power  in  a 
distant  continent  unapproachable  except  by  water. 
The  outbreak  on  this  occasion  found  Britain  some- 
what unprepared,  and  in  the  opening  encounter  a 
large  French  fleet  under  Adiniral  Tourville  fell 
upon  a  smaller  British  and  Dutch  force  under  Ad- 
miral ITorhort.  and  sevarelv  handled  them  in  the 
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battle  of  B«Acliy  Head,  Mveral  of  the  allied  vov 
•ela  bemg  lost  This  engagement,  however,  al- 
thou^  ending  in  favonr  of  the  French,  did  not 
actoallj  inflict  on  the  British  any  grieyons  disaster, 
firstly,  beoanse  the  defeated  aqoadron  was  not  the 
whole  British  navy  nor  eren  the  major  part  of  it, 
and  secondly,  beeaose  the  French  failed  to  follow 
up  their  temporary  advantage.  When  the  British 
were  ''all  out"  somewhat  later  the  tables  were 
turned  Louis  prepared  his  army  for  an  invasion 
of  England,  the  rhimerical  projeet  that  has  captured 
the  imagination  of  so  many  European  rolers  dur- 
ing the  last  four  oentnriea,  whether  Bourbon,  Buo- 
naparte or  Hoheuollem,  but  which  only  Philip  of 
Spain  approached  with  a  proper  understanding. 
Xone,  however,  received  such  proof  of  his  folly  by 
,.  I'lr  demonstration  as  the  Ortmd  Mtmatrque^ 
his  greatest  of  his  dynasty  was  permitting 
IniiiM  It  to  believe  that  the  British  fleet  would  be 
somewhere  out  of  the  way  what  time  his  own  car- 
ried his  army  across  the  water,  Admiral  BusseD 
appeared  on  the  scene  with  ninety  shipa-of-tfae-line, 
and  catching  Tourville  at  sea  inflicted  a  crushing 
defeat  on  the  French  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
driving  many  on  shore  and  bumiag  them  undar  the 
vrry  diffs  on  wUdi  tiie  Freneh  Ung  and  his  fine 
army  were  sseemhled  and  watohbgi 

Thereafter  the  naval  operatioiis  ware  not  of  a 
nature  to  call  for  notice  here,  but  the  war  has  a 
hp«'cial  interest  from  an  American  standpoint  as 
ihc  first  in  which  the  colonists  on  botti  ddea  took  up 
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the  quarrel  of  the  mother  ooontriet  on  a  seriooB 
aeale  themaelves.  Each  in  fact  wont  bo  far  as  to 
oitertain  echemes  for  seiaing  the  colonial  capital 
of  the  other.  Canada  was  under  the  governorship 
of  Coont  FrontenaCy  a  soldier  of  distinction  who 
drew  up  a  plan  for  a  combined  land  and  sea  attack 
on  New  Tork,  which  in  virtue  of  its  central  and 
advantageous  position  was  rapidly  becoming  the 
chief  port  in  North  America  since  its  transfer  to 
British  ownership.  The  French  regular  troops 
were  to  march  from  the  Upper  St  Lawrence  on  the 
westward,  but  were  dependent  on  the  co-operation 
of  a  sea  bombardment  by  a  squadron  from  France. 
The  precariousness  of  the  French  situation  in 
European  waters,  however,  prevented  this  squad- 
ron from  starting,  and  the  scheme  was  necessarily 
abandoned.  Frontenac  thereupon  embarked  on  a 
series  of  most  destructive  raids  from  his  fortified 
outposts  along  the  New  Elngland  frontier,  carried 
out  by  Indians  with  the  support  of  regular  troops 
and  the  British  colonists  resolved  to  retaliate  by 
raiding  Nova  Scotia  once  more  and  even  if  possible 
capturing  Quebec  Nova  Scotia  being  ungarrisoned 
did  not  offer  much  difficulty,  but  to  attack  the 
French  citadel  was  a  more  serious  matter.  Never- 
theless a  fleet  of  thirty  armed  vessels  assembled 
at  New  York  for  the  conveyance  of  a  mixed  force 
of  some  2,000  farmers,  artisans,  and  fishermen 
with  that  enterprise  in  view.  No  opposition  what- 
0ver  was  encountered  on  the  passage,  and  had  they 
been  eontent  to  hold  the  St  Lawrenee  right  up  to 
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Montreal,  they  might  have  caused  the  Frenefa  an 
infinity  of  troabley  for  the  river  formed  their  en- 
emy's great  line  of  internal  traffic  and  oonmranica- 
tion,  on  the  waters  of  which  the  colonists*  ships 
rode  absolutely  onchallemged.  But  being  anxious 
to  finish  their  larger  project  and  return  to  their 
private  avocations  in  triumph  they  committed  the 
fatuous  blunder  of  landing  to  attack  the  fortresSt 
where  their  ill-disciplined  and  heterogeneous  force 
was  received  by  veteran  regulars  under  Frontenac 
himself  and  driven  back  to  their  vessels  in  such 
rout  that  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  and  they 
retnmed  home.  Thus  it  happened  that  both 
schemes  to  seiie  the  rival  capitab  were  misoceess- 
ful,  although  from  different  causes.  The  British 
failed  on  the  land,  after  reaching  their  objective 
without  difficulty.  The  French  faOed  on  the  sea, 
and  as  a  consequence  never  started  for  their  ob- 
jective at  all.  But  somewhat  hiter  they  did  suc- 
ceed in  certain  minor  expeditions  against  the  small 

British  sit'i \^  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's 

Bay. 

The  y  the  Peace  of  Byswidc, 

in  IGir  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against 

Quebec  ana  ihe  soeeess  of  the  French  frontier  raids 
had  caused  great  coneem  among  the  British  colon- 
istSy  who  BOW  realised  for  the  first  time  that  Canada 
had  become  too  strong  for  effeetive  atta^  nnless 
with  help  from  Engiand,  for  which  they  constantly 
appealed  for  many  years.  Such  help  was  forth- 
coming at  last,  but  not  till  half  a  eentory  had 
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;iiid  few  of  tboso  who  partook  in  the  ill- 

1  and  untneoeMftil  attempt  on  Qoebeo  lived 

itH  ultimate  falL    The  elation  of  the  Freneh 

at  the  British  repnlae  was  proportionate 

ituraL  Not  understanding  the  larger  questioiia 

of  world-^nde  strategy,  they  believed  that   their 

dominion  in  the  western  hemisphere  was  built  on  a 

secure  foundation,  which  time  would  consolidate 

and  perhaps  aggrandise  at  British  expense.    Few 

of  them,  however,  lived  to  see  this  belief  shattered 

by  causes  which  they  did  not  comprehend* 

Thus  the  main  developments  of  history  in  the 
western  hemisphere  during  the  half-century  under 
review  in  this  chapter,  may  be  summarised  as: 
firstly,  the  disappearance  of  Holland  from  North 
America;  secondly,  the  great  increase  in  the  colonial 
populations  of  Britain  and  France,  with  a  oon- 
siderable  extension  of  the  territory  in  Frendi  occu- 
pation; and  thirdly,  the  continued  humiliation  and 
losses  of  Spain.  In  some  of  these  it  will  be  obvious 
from  the  dironide  of  events  set  forth  above  that 
sea  power  played  the  decisive  part,  and  in  all  of 
them  its  effect  was  important  Moreover,  by  this 
time  the  sea  itself  was  a  great  factor  in  the  whole 
social  progress  and  welfare  of  the  white  man  in 
America  as  distinct  from  his  political  rivalries. 
Ihroept  in  Mexico  and  Peru  roads  were  very  few, 
all  large  towns  lay  on  the  coast,  and  sea  eonvey- 
anee  was  the  chief  method  of  conducting  their 
constantly  increasing  mutual  traflBe.  As  the  sub> 
tropical  and  the  northern  colonies  differed  in  their 
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nAiaral  produce  Uuv  profited  by  exehange,  and  a 
steady  flow  of  trade  had  tpning  up  between  the 
Weet  Indies  and  all  the  ports  on  the  Northern  At- 
lantic seaboard.  All  theee  regions  again  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  get  into  eonunerdal  tonch  with 
the  Spaniards  in  Mezieo  and  the  Portngoese  in 
BrasiL  The  fishing  industry  also  had  derdoped 
enormously  and  provided  lucrative  employment  for 
large  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  New  England,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  It  was  the  same  story 
on  the  Paeifle  side  in  a  lesser  degree,  for,  althoui^ 
whore  trade  was  entirely  in  Spanish  hands  it  never 
prospered  very  greatly,  a  considerable  fmasting 
fleet  had  nevertheless  been  built  to  work  the  shores 
from  the  Oulf  of  California  to  the  southern  limits 
of  Peru;  and  communication  between  Peru  and 
Panama  or  Mezioo  was  entirely  confined  to  the  sea 
route  owing  to  the  impassable  mountain  forests  of 
Ecuador.  It  was  not  in  fact  until  some  two  hundred 
years  or  more  of  the  white  man's  oeenpation  that 
any  large  dty  was  founded  in  America  except  on 
salt  water  or  very  near  it,  and  in  the  southern  con- 
tinent none  are  situated  otherwise  to  this  day. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THl  LATIH  TlAir&ATXJkHTIO  DOlOiriONa  THBIATBITID  BY 
THB   AVQLD-ftlZOirS 

Fbom  timo  to  time  in  European  history  it  has  oc- 
enrred  that  some  mler  has  provided  himself  with 
80  formidable  an  army  as  to  arouse  the  alarm  and 
suspicion  of  all  the  rest  In  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century  such  a  position  was  held  by  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Spain  and  at  the  opening  of  the  18th 
by  the  king  of  France,  whose  land  forces  were  the 
most  powerful  of  those  in  any  country  west  of  the 
Bosphorusy  whose  navy  had  recovered  from  the 
eatastrophe  of  LaHogue  and  was  now  the  second 
in  the  world,  and  whose  intentions  were  mistrusted 
by  the  head  of  every  other  European  State. 
Through  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  the  17th  century 
had  closed  in  peace,  but  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
war  was  never  very  far  away,  and  the  18th  cen- 
tury was  only  two  years  old  when  his  troops  were 
again  on  the  march  and  his  fleets  in  commission 
for  sea.  The  trouble  this  timo  arose  over  the  va- 
cant throne  of  Spain  on  which  Louis  was  deter- 
mined to  place  his  own  grandson,  in  disregard  of 
every  principle,  pledge,  or  consideration  except  the 
gratification  of  his  own  covetonsness  and  the  in- 
erease  of  his  family  power,  which  was  already  so 

us 
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great  thai  this  attempt  to  extend  it  still  farthar 
brought  him  into  colliaioii  with  a  Earopean  oom- 
bination  iu  which  Great  Britain  was  indnded 

The  war  of  the  Spaniah  Soeoeaaioii  which  fol- 
lowed was  of  long  duration  and  varying  fortune, 
but  not  of  great  interest  from  an  American  stand- 
point, for  as  Louis  made  no  serious  attempt  to 
challenge  the  situation  at  sea  it  was  one  of  the 
localised  eonflicts  which  are  merely  fought  out 
in  one  continent  and  do  not  exercise  a  world-wide 
influence.  Another  of  the  interminable  soeeeasion 
of  ill-coneeived  plans  for  invading  Britain  was 
brought  to  ignominious  collapse  by  the  mere  ai|^t 
of  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Byng,  without  the  firing 
of  a  shot,  and  although  the  land  campaigns  were 
very  oelebrated  they  prodneed  no  effect  on  affairs 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Peaee  of  Utrecht 
which  conehided  hostilities  in  1713  did,  it  is  true, 
confirm  the  British  possesiion  of  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundland and  the  West  Indian  island  of  St  Chris- 
topher or  St  Kitts— always  before  a  debated  point 
of  ownership  in  the  Antilles— but  as  these  were 
already  in  British  occupation  this  was  all  merely 
a  formal  acknowledgment  of  accomplished  faets, 
only  promising  to  hold  good  till  war  ahoold  break 
out  oaae  more. 

One  plan  of  operations  on  a  grand  seals  was  in- 
deed launebed  in  the  western  hemisphere,  but  same 
to  nothing,  and  the  only  powder  smoke  arising  in 
that  quarier  of  the  globe  was  oeeasimisd  by  some 
coastal  countir-ndding  between  the  British  colon- 
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ists  in  Carolina  and  their  Bpaniah  nei|^boart  in 
Florida— in  which  the  former  had  the  best  of  it— 
and  by  some  plundering  attacka  on  the  Dateh  West 
Indian  Islands  by  Frendi  eorsairs  nnder  Admiral 
Cassardy  Holland  being  induded  in  the  combination 
arrayed  against  Franee.  These,  however,  were  only 
rendered  possible  by  nnrprise  strategy  in  the  ab- 
senee  of  British  and  Dutch  ships,  and  led  to  no 
permanent  territorial  conqaests  or  changes. 

The  one  great  scheme  that  was  prepared  and 
started  aimed  at  an  expedition  against  Qnebeo 
which,  if  suocessfol,  might  have  ended  French  mle 
in  Canada  fifty  years  sooner  than  actually  came  to 
pass.  The  project  originated,  as  before,  in  the 
British  Colonies.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
the  mother  countries  the  colonists  of  each  again 
took  up  arms  against  the  others  as  in  the  preceding 
war,  and  although  no  proposals  for  an  attack  on 
New  York  entered  into  the  French  plans,  for  suf- 
ficiently obvious  reasons,  the  British  Americans 
were  very  anxious  to  redeem  their  former  failure 
to  hoist  their  flag  over  the  French  colonial  capital, 
and  constantly  urged  the  home  government  to  assist 
them  la-ith  a  fleet  and  troops.  Having  learnt  by 
experience  that  regulars  were  necessary— of  whom 
there  were  still  very  few  in  the  British  Colonies — 
and  knowing  that  the  river  front  defenees  of  Qnebeo 
had  been  so  much  strengthened  as  to  be  a  danger 
to  their  own  lightly  armed  ships,  they  realised  that 
the  task  was  beyond  their  unaided  power. 

But  all  through  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  the 
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British  home  aalhoritiM  were  ttrongly  disinoUned 
to  weaken  their  fleet  in  Eoropean  waters  by  large 
•eale  operations  in  America,  although  earefuily  on 
the  lod[-ont  to  see  that  none  were  attempted  by 
Franoe.  Committed  as  they  were  to  the  mainte- 
nanee  of  a  formidable  army  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, which  was  dependent  on  the  water4>ome 
SQpplies  from  England,  no  troops  or  ships  eonld  be 
spared  for  distant  enterprises,  and  it  was  not  nntil 
the  campaigns  in  central  Europe  were  far  advanced 
that  an  expedition  was  at  length  despatched  in 
response  to  the  colonial  appeals.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  one  of  the  occasions  on  which 
a  British  force  was  commanded  by  an  irresolute 
and  incompetent  oflloer.  Suffering  some  misfortune 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  in  which  by  a  combination  of  fog  and 
faulty  seamanship  he  lost  several  of  his  transports 
with  their  troops,  he  made  this  an  cxcose  for 
abandoning  the  whole  sdiame  and  rstnmed  to  Eng- 
land, to  the  intense  disappointment  not  only  of  tho 
British  rolcoists  but  of  the  public  at  home.  Tho 
Fr>  garded  this  as  a  triumph  and  finding  for 

once  that  the  sea  was  a  help  to  themeehes  instead 
of  to  their  enemies,  held  a  great  celebnitlon  in  their 
church  of  *'Our  Lady  of  Victories." 

This  was  the  third  of  the  four  British  entoN 
prises  directed  against  Quebec  at  various  periods 
of  history,  and  like  the  second,  it  ended  in  failure 
although  from  different  and  prtventaUe  causes. 
But  wheUier  foccessfol  or  otherwias^  flie  fact  ttuit 
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four  itionK  wore  ever  put  in  motion  at  all  for 

ho  French  American  capital,  whereas 
as  ever  launched  against  its  British  rival, 
afforded  eloquent  and  unmistakable  warning  in 
iti^elf  thnt  if  the  British  continued  to  hold  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  under  their  command  Quebec  was 
doomed  to  fall  sooner  or  later,  just  as  New  York 
was  bound  to  stand.  For  a  oentury  and  a  half  the 
Anglo-Saxon  was  knocking  at  the  sea  gates  of  the 
French  colonies  before  he  finally  burst  them  do\(^, 
yet  never  once  did  his  own  colonies  suffer  imder  a 
counter-demonstration  or  receive  a  like  notice  to  quit 
Quebec  was  a  powerfully  fortified  military  centre, 
New  York  an  open  commercial  seaport;  yet  the 
former  was  always  in  potential  or  immediate  dan- 
ger, and  thrice  under  fire;  while  the  latter  was 
always  safe  and  unharmed,  nor  ever  heard  a  French 
gun.  Could  any  more  conclusive  evidence  of  tlie 
commanding  influence  of  the  sea  on  American  his- 
tory be  forthcomingf 

A  period  of  twenty-five  years  of  peace  followed 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  which  American  history 
was  undistrubed  by  any  critical  incident  or  phase. 
But  processes  of  evolution  were  silently  at  work  in 
various  directions,  which  were  producing  fruits,  or 
destined  to  produce  them,  before  the  century  ended. 
A  more  effective  exercise  of  authority  had  sue- 
eeeded  at  last  in  establishing  some  degree  of  order 
in  the  turbulent  Spanish  West  Indian  seas,  where 
the  long  era  of  plunder  was  on  the  decline,  partly 
at  a  result  of  more  vigorous  measures,  and  partly 
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beeauflo  of  ibe  incrcaHi^  of  well-armod  but  peaeeably 
'  oned  trade.    This  trade  was  not  by  any  means 

^.»..ably  lawful  in  its  character,  and  partook 
largely  of  the  smnggling  of  dutiable  goods,  both  in 
and  out  of  Spanish  waters,  wfaieh  led  to  frequent 
disputes  with  the  Spanish  customs.  But  at  its 
worst  this  was  a  very  minor  evil  from  the  Spanish 
standpoint  as  compared  with  what  had  gone  before, 
and  the  days  had  passed  in  which  every  strange  sail 
was  a  source  of  apprehension  to  their  harbours  and 
shipping  in  those  regions.  In  North  America  prog- 
ress went  steadily  forward  in  British  and  French 
possessions  alike,  although  colonists  living  near  the 
frontier  on  either  side  never  went  imarmed.  A 
fourth  white  generation  had  been  bom  and  bred 
on  the  soil,  and  the  populations  were  developing 
national  characteristics  of  their  own  suited  to  their 
environment  In  the  northern  continent  the 
icans,  whether  on  the  Hudson  or  the  St 
were  in  the  main  a  fine,  pure-bred  white  stock, 
racially  inferior  to  none,  but  in  the  tropics  and 
south— although  European  dominion  had  been  nrach 
longer  established— they  were  becoming  very  mixed 
indeed,  with  consequeneea  whkh  are  apparent  b 
our  own  day.  Few  Spaniards  took  their  wives 
westward,  but  all  ranks,  from  viceroys  to  ^^'^-w**"* 
sokiiers,  left  a  half-blooded  progeny,  whose  mothers 
were  Indians  or  African  slave  negressea  from  the 
pk  itations.  The  Indians  and  negroes  also  inter- 
bred with  eaeh  other  and  added  thereby  another 
hybrid  element  of  a  low  type  to  a  many-eokmred 
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popnlntion  with  no  common  racial  inatincU  or  in- 
dividuality. 

In  BritlBh-America  the  early  awakenings  of  a 
spirit  of  independence  were  stirring,  for  although 
the  colonists  betrayed  their  sense  of  inability  to 
stand  alone  as  yet  by  their  numerous  appeals  to 
the  mother  country  against  the  threatened  Freneh 
eneroachmentSy  their  increasing  disinclination  to 
recognise  the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  a 
voice  in  American  affairs  indicated  that  such  ties 
as  bound  them  to  England  by  sentiment,  as  apart 
from  self-interest,  were  weakening  with  the  passage 
of  time.  American  historians  have  taken  the  at- 
titude that  this  was  due  to  the  harsh  and  arbitrary 
nature  of  the  home  government,  but  that  is  only 
one  side  of  the  case.  No  doubt  there  were  faults 
in  the  managements  of  this  first  of  all  experiments 
in  adjusting  the  relationships  between  a  parent 
stock  and  distant  branches  which  were  being  al- 
lowed a  large  share  in  the  control  of  their  own 
affairs.  In  so  delicate  and  complex  a  matter  it 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  when  neither  side 
had  any  experience  or  example  for  a  guide.  But 
what  these  historians  have  omitted  to  point  out  is 
that  although  the  colonists  were  disputing  the  au- 
thority of  the  mother  country,  they  never  abated 
their  expectation  that  the  mother  country  would 
protect  them  against  external  dangers,  and  were 
frequently  demanding  help  against  French  rivalry 
by  the  adoption  of  methods  involving  the  British 
taxpayer  in  heavy  expeose. 
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Fifty  years  later,  when  all  danger  from  France 
waa  at  an  end,  they  proved  that  they  were  quite 
prepared  to  aeeept  (he  reeponaibilities  aa  weU  as 
the  advantagea  of  independence,  in  which  spirit 
they  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  neutral  world  and 
the  respect  of  the  people  of  their  own  blood  against 
whom  they  had  taken  np  arms,  who  themaelTes  had 
for  many  generations  stood  alone  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  among  the  leading  nations  comprising  the 
white  man's  race.  Bat  so  little  were  British- Amer- 
icans ready  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet  that  they  allowed  the 
French,  who  did  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  their 
numbers,  to  shut  them  off  entirely  from  all  trade 
with  the  west,  and  to  keep  their  frontier  terrorised 
by  forts  erected  at  all  the  dominating  points.  And 
it  was  the  full  intention  of  the  French  to  driye 
them  out  in  time. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  of  note  that 
the  colonists  believed  that  the  people  and  their 
authorities  in  Europe  were  becoming  indifferent 
to  American  affairs,  and  on  the  surface  such  per- 
haps may  have  seamed  to  be  the  case.  But  the 
public  in  Kngland  were  weary  of  wars  and  em- 
barrassed in  the  national  finances;  and  if  interest 
in  far  distant  possessions  was  Uttle  apparent,  it 
was  due  in  part  to  this  and  in  part  to  a  bdief 
that  these  posseesions  were  aa  safe  and  at  least  as 
prosperous  as  the  mother  land.  Had  the  colonies 
been  threatened  at  this  time  or  any  other  through 
the  approach  of  a  formidable  enemy  by  sea  this 
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attitude  of  seemiiig  ciardetmaM  would  very  qnkkly 
have  ehangedt  but  in  the  general  atmosphere  of 
peace  the  government  and  population  at  home  con- 
fined their  attention  to  their  more  immediate  do- 
meetic  affairs. 

During  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  this 
mieventful  quiet  prevailed,  but  for  the  coniinunity 
on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  it  was  the  last 
real  calm  before  the  great  storm  in  which  all  French 
achemes  of  dominion  in  America  were  doomed  to 
founder.  The  first  breath  of  war  to  disturb  the 
Atlantic  arose  in  the  tropical  latitudes  of  the  west, 
and  it  was  not  for  some  time  that  it  travelled  north- 
ward to  the  temperate.  Hostilities  broke  out  be- 
tween Britain  and  Spain  in  1739  after  a  long  diplo- 
matic controversy,  and  lasted  for  nearly  ten  years, 
during  which  period  other  combatants  entered  the 
lists.  This  conflict,  although  undistinguished  by 
any  great  battles  of  the  sort  which  give  an  enduring 
direction  to  subsequent  history — such  as  the  defeats 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  dealt  with  in  pre- 
vious chapters — possessed  special  features  of  its 
oym  investing  it  with  a  certain  importance.  Its 
causes  were  in  themselves  a  sign  that  American 
affairs  were  looming  larger  in  the  politics  of  the 
world,  arising  as  it  did  entirely  over  the  com- 
mercial situation  in  the  Caribbean  and  its  vicinity. 
Not  since  Philip  11  had  been  exasperated  two  cen- 
turies earlier  into  attacking  England,  by  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Elizabethan  raiders  during  the  first 
aeramble  for  place  and  plunder  in  the  new  world. 
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1  European  natioiui  originated 

f  dispnte;  and  even  in 
i  ,  A  qneetions  were  eon- 
tribating  factors.  Porelj  intercolonial  wran|^ 
had  been  frequent  enoQ^  but  these  in  themsdves 
never  brought  the  mother  eoontries  into  oonision, 
and  on  the  ocoasions  in  whieh  the  crown  foroes  of 
the  latter  had  foog^t  in  the  west  it  was  always  as 
an  outside  thrust  from  some  eentral  eoofiiet  al- 
ready in  progress  in  Europe  about  European  mat- 
ters. This  war,  therefore,  registered  a  stage  in 
western  political  development  Again,  in  its  open- 
ing act— that  is  to  say,  whUe  only  Britain  and 
Spain  were  engaged— it  was  miiqne  as  the  sole  war 
ry  waged  between  European  states  in  which 

lie  (mure  plan  of  operations,  sodi  as  it  was,  and 
ail  the  fighting  worthy  of  mention,  lay  on  American 
charts. 
Shipping  interests  were  again  at  the  bottom  of 

t.  For  many  years  British  vessels  had  carried  on 
most  of  the  trade  in  Central-  American  waters, 
where  among  other  monopoBea  British  snbjeeta  had 
secured  the  contract  for  the  supply  of  African 
slaves,  in  which  they  had  supplanted  the  French 
by  a  dense  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  for  no  sus- 
picion  existed  anywhere  in  thoee  days  that  slavery 
was  other  than  a  perfectly  permissible  institution. 

Ihey  also  enjoyed  certain  rights  of  cutting  timber 
in  the  Spanish  forests  and  other  commercial  ad- 
vantages. Not  content  with  these  they  extended 
their  activities  into  smuggling  and  were  constantly 
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qaarreUing  with  the  Spaniah  onstomB  officials,  who, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Bourbon  role  in 
Spain,  had  become  much  more  assertive,  and  were 
moch  better  equipped  and  organised  In  time  the 
Spanish  revenue  cruisers  overstepped  their  legal 
powers  and  took  to  searching  British  vessels  out- 
side of  Spanish  waters  altogether,  often  behaving 
with  great  harshness  and  seizing  harmless  traders 
engaged  on  '^their  lawful  occasions."  All  this  was 
in  a  time  of  formal  peace. 

These  interruptions  and  losses  eventually  rans^  I 
a  great  outcry  in  British  conmieroial  cirdeb,  and  as 
Spain  ignored  protests,  refused  compensation  and 
advanced  counter-claims,  the  British  Government, 
after  trying  to  settle  matters  by  diplomatic 
methods,  were  driven  at  last  very  unwillingly  into 
war  by  the  popular  voice.  One  of  the  culminating 
excitements  was  the  appearance  in  London  of  a 
master  mariner  named  Jenkins,  minus  an  ear,  which 
he  declared  in  evidence  before  Parliament  had  been 
torn  off  by  a  Spanish  official  in  searching  his  ship 
and  thrown  at  him  with  insults  to  his  king,  from 
which  incident  the  hostilities  following  were  often 
referred  to  as  the  war  of  Jenkins*  ear.  In  its 
inception  it  was  a  war  of  retaliation  and  chastise- 
ment  rather  than  of  conquest  or  annexation.  Such 
conflicts  are  apt  to  be  less  clearly  defined  in  their 
seope  and  conduct  than  operations  undertaken  with 
subjugating  purposes  and  this  was  no  exception  to 
that  rule,  either  in  duration  or  plan.  Its  true  pro- 
portions are  perhaps  better  seen  from  a  Spanish 
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than  from  a  British  standpoint,  for  if  the  British 
gained  little  or  nothing  by  it,  the  Spaniards  eer- 
tainly  suffered  a  good  deal 

From  the  very  oatset  it  was  only  Britain  that 
was  in  a  position  to  act  on  the  offensiye  anywhere. 
The  Spanish  standing  army  was  the  larger,  bat 
powerless  to  cross  the  sea,  and  the  administration 
at  Madrid  entertained  no  iUosions  as  to  the  futility 
of  any  scheme  for  invading  England.  On  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  the  Spaniards  were  necessarily  re- 
stricted to  a  stationary  and  passive  defence,  nor 
conld  they  even  tell  on  which  side  to  expect  attack, 
although  they  knew  that  the  British  army  was  not 
large  enoo^  to  make  a  deseent  in  force  in  Spain 
itself.  They  feared  attack  less  in  the  east  than  in 
the  west  in  consequence— in  idiich  they  proved  to 
be  right — but  their  principal  harbours  in  America 
were  well  fortified,  especially  Havana,  Vera  Cms, 
CSartagena  and  Portobello;  the  two  latter  being  en 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  im- 
portant positiona  for  transisthmisn  trade.  Guided 
by  Blake's  lesson  at  Santa  Cms  they  changed  their 
method  of  collecting  the  homeward-bound  treasure 
ships  all  in  one  convoy,  and  despatched  them  in 
separate  groups,  or  singly,  from  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent ports  by  different  routes.  Then  they  awaited 
events  in  sodi  readiness  as  they  nd^t 

They  were  not  kept  for  k>ng  in  uncertainty  and 
the  first  blow  fell  on  the  far  side  of  the  Atlantic 
as  they  had  expected,  giving  at  once  an  indication 
of  the  locaHty  and  nature  of  the  Bnttsh  plans  for 
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war.  A  Britidi  squaar-n,  uniii  .vaimrai  \  ernon, 
appeared  before  the  strongly  furtifieil  city  of  i^orto- 
belloy  and,  after  bombarding  the  sea  defences  and 
destroying  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  landed  a 
strong  force  which  drove  out  the  garrison  and 
destroyed  all  their  munitions.  Chagres  saifered 
next,  by  a  destructive  bombardment  of  the  forts. 
After  that  some  minor  defensive  works  at  other 
points  on  the  coast  were  demolished  and  then  Ver- 
non returned  to  Jamaica  to  refit  and  draw  ammuni- 
tion. Information  soon  reaching  Madrid  that  his 
squadron  was  not  strong  the  Spanish  authorities 
despatched  a  more  powerful  fleet  to  the  Caribbean, 
hoping  to  fall  on  him  before  its  mission  was  known 
in  England.  But  large  British  reinforcements  were 
already  on  their  way  out,  and  although  these  Span- 
ish vessels  crossed  the  Atlantic  unmolested,  they 
found  that  they  were  running  into  danger  in  the 
west  Leaving  a  few  ships  to  assist  the  local  de- 
fences at  the  principal  ports,  therefore,  the  re- 
mainder returned  home  at  once,  without  siirhting 
an  enemy  at  all. 

At  about  this  samo  time  th*  Sj.inish  Govern- 
ment heard  that  a  small  British  lorcr  under  Ad- 
miral Anson  had  sailed  for  the  Pacitic  ( K  <  an  via 
the  Magellan  route.  Alarmed  for  tlie  bai\ty  of 
their  coasts  in  Peru  and  western  Mexico,  and  that 
portion  of  their  treasure  which  was  carried  right 
aeross  the  Pacific  to  the  Philippines  and  so  home, 
they  sent  a  squadron  of  five  &hips-of-the-line  in 
chase;  but  a  test  of  pure  seamanship  lay  before 
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Ixiti.  nvru  wlttdi the  Spaniards  failed  to  paaa. 

l.osiii^^  two  of  tbeir  TeeeeLi  in  the  fearful  galea 
of  far  .sijuthem  latitodee  the  others  flinched  and 
returned  home.  Anson  also  lost  most  of  his  own 
fleet  but  pressed  forward  with  the  remainder,  and 
although,  bj  being  reduced  in  the  end  to  one  ship 
only,  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  inflict  much 
damage  on  the  coasts,  he  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  treasure  galleon  with  enormous  booty. 

Meanwhile  V^emon  had  resumed  operations 
strongly  reinforced  and  appeared  off  Cartagena. 
Here  the  garrison  had  been  increased  and  the  de> 
fences  at  the  harbour  entrance  greatly  strengthened 
by  booms  and  heavily  armed  ships  moored  in  com- 
mantling  positions.  The  British  attack  was  suo- 
c.  ssfni  nnvertheless  up  to  a  certain  point  and  these 
ere  broken  through  after  hard  fighting. 
But  wi  trong  force  of  soldiers  and  a^^^ntm^ 

were  laud*  It  the  town  the  fortune  of  war 

turned  in  iuv  tiiM-uiiers'  favour  and  the  attadnurs 
wure  repulsed  at  all  points  with  heavy  losses  and 
forced  to  withdraw  through  a  lack  of  proper  sup- 
port by  the  fleet  Nor  was  the  condition  of  the 
crews  and  the  troops  such  as  to  be  able  to  stand 
the  sho^  of  reverse.  An  ally  had  already  come 
to  the  help  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  shape  of  the 
wet  season  with  all  its  attendant  maladies.  Fever 
2iii<l  dysentery  were  raging  on  board  the  crowded 
Hhips,  where  the  sick  could  get  no  diet  but  salted 
rations  and  were  dying  in  hundreds.  Vernon  re- 
uliited  that  success  was  now  impossible,  and  was 
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eompelled  to  abandoa  the  MitorpriM  and  leave  the 
eoett  Thereafter  he  eonteiitod  himielf  with  hold- 
ing up  the  enemy't  eea  trade  and  making  a  few 
threatening  demonstrationa  against  the  eoemj'a 
porta  while  the  question  of  further  measures  was 
under  consideration  in  England. 

Had  the  European  situation  remained  free  of 
complications  at  this  juncture  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  British  operations  would  have  been 
resumed  on  a  larger  scale — including  an  attack  on 
Havana — and  eventually  attained  the  object  in  view 
in  going  to  war.  From  the  first  the  British  Min- 
istry had  decided  to  confine  their  offensive  to  the 
American  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  maintain  a 
merely  watching  attitude  in  European  waters. 
Their  intention  was  to  carry  on  reprisals  under  a 
strategy  which  gave  the  Spaniards  no  chance  of 
striking  a  blow  in  return,  till  the  latter  should  be 
willing  to  pay  compensations  to  save  themselves 
from  further  loss.  But  when  this  necessarily  specu- 
lative procedure  had  lasted  long  enough  to  bring 
Spanish  trade  nearly  to  ruin  and  severer  blows 
in  the  West  Indies  were  likely  to  fall,  evente  took 
an  entirely  fresh  turn  by  the  addition  of  France  to 
Britain's  enemies. 

Once  again  the  conflicting  jealousies  of  princes 
and  dynasties  had  raised  strife  all  over  Europe 
by  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Successbn,  into  which 
the  British  people  were  dragged  for  reasons  of 
policy  associated  with  the  Hanoverian  realnos  of 
King  George  IL     French  policy  ran  counter  to 
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Bniiiin,  Dui  rccciveu  tue  tiupport  of  Spain  throngli 
the  blood  relationship  of  their  reigning  hooaet;  and 
both  were  therefore  allied  against  King  Oeorge. 
With  this  new  and  formidable  eosmy  to  meet  the 
operations  in  the  Caribbean  eeased  to  hold  the 
premier  place,  and  langnished  by  the  neeessary 
diversion  of  British  forees  to  other  Adds.  Minor 
attacks  of  a  spasmodic  natore  were  eontinned  each 
year  at  the  favourable  ssason,  but  these  were  only 
condoeted  by  very  small  squadrons  and  are  not 
deaerving  of  detailed  attention  here. 

Franoe  and  En^and  beeame  aetnally  endnrdled 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  whieh  a  Frenoh  and 
a  British  army  met  accidentally  during  a  period  of 
strained  international  relations^  like  Blake  and 
Van  Tromp,  with  the  same  residt  Next  year  the 
obsession  of  invading  England  took  hoU  of  Louis 
XV  as  it  had  of  his  predecessors,  and  following 
in  their  footsteps  he  tumbled  into  the  same  ditch. 
By  his  orders  an  army  was  embarked  under 
MaraKmi  Saxc  and  despatched  <m  this  mission 
nondnaDy  escorted  by  a  6eet  commanded  by  Ad* 
miral  Boquefeuille.  This  brought  the  British  fleet 
under  Admiral  Norris  down  channel  in  haste,  and 
when  they  appeared  in  si^^t  RoquefeuUle  retreated 
at  onee,  leaving  the  troop  transports  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  with  the  result  that  a  number  were 
driven  ashore  by  Norris  and  wrecked  with  great 
loss  of  life  among  the  unfortunate  soldiers.  Into 
the  further  history  of  hostOities  in  Europe  U  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  here,  as  ttie  Atlantic  situation 
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was  never  scrxouiuy  auccica,  uui  i  i    m 

eeho  in  the  weet  nererthdeie,  quite  luua  ciAou^^h  to 
demand  full  notioe  and  deeeriptioo. 

Since  the  end  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Sne- 
eession  some  thirty  years  before  the  French  had 
devoted  great  attention  to  their  defensive  arrange- 
ments in  Canada.  In  its  major  aspects  the  problem 
was  not  easy.  Against  the  possibility  of  danger 
from  British  quarters  they  could  not  protect  their 
American  possessions  by  sea,  onless  they  were  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  a  permanent  competition  for 
maritime  supremacy,  an  idea  which  had  been  mooted 
but  rejected.  The  isolation  of  these  dependencies 
in  the  event  of  war  with  England  was  therefore  a 
probability  which  they  were  forced  to  accept,  and 
on  that  assumption  their  strategic  policy  was  un- 
avoidably based.  Under  such  conditions  their  best 
seeority  would  have  lain  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  colonial  field  army,  towards  which  their  ex- 
penditure should  have  been  devoted.  But  in  their 
plans  for  the  protection  of  Canada  they  displayed 
neither  singleness  of  purpose  nor  insight  regarding 
essential  principles  of  war,  and  by  trying  to  com- 
bine a  land  and  sea  defence,  instead  of  concen- 
trating their  attention  on  one  or  the  other,  they 
squandered  an  immense  sum  of  money  on  an  ar- 
rangement that  afForded  neither.  Casting  their 
•yes  on  a  good  natnral  harbour  in  the  island  on 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  St  Lawrence 
estoary,  known  as  Cape  Breton — ^which  is  only 
separated  from  the  Nova  Sootia  mainland  by  a  sea 
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rr. .  k  lUay  4^ri^ua  h^ia  a  briO-class  Vaaban  fort- 
rtMi  r^gardlesa  of  expenie  and  iuudmI  it  Louis- 
bonrg. 

What  precise  line  of  reaaoning  inspired  this  ao* 
tion  is  not  apparent  to  anyone  who  studies  the 
chart  mith  an  understanding  of  naval  strategy. 
Placed  where  it  was  the  fortress  had  no  power  in 
itself  to  prevent  an  raemy*s  ships  from  entering 
the  river,  which  at  this  point  is  80  miles  wide.  As 
a  headquarter  base  for  a  fleet  holding  the  entrance 
or  covering  the  outer  coasts  it  would  no  doubt  have 
been  useful,  but  that  function  pre-supposed  the 
presence  of  the  fleet  as  the  principal  factor,  and, 
moreover,  a  stronger  fleet  than  any  that  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  try  to  force  an  entrance. 
No  such  fleet  was  ever  stationed  here  for  the  suf- 
ficient reason  that  the  French  never  could  spare 
the  ships  from  Europe,  and  Louisbourg  remained 
in  consequence  merely  an  immense  cluster  of  use- 
lessly sited  guns,  impotent  to  harm  an  adversary 
who  did  not  diooee  to  advance  within  range,  wliieh 
no  enemy  desirous  of  sailing  up  the  St  Lawrence 
was  under  any  obligation  to  do. 

From  an  insuflieient  appreciation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  war  it  was  often  referred  to  then  and 
afterwards  as  the  *'key''  to  the  river.  It  is  weU 
to  bear  in  mind,  however,  in  dealing  with  such 
questions,  that  no  land  position  can  be  the  key  to  a 
water  area  unless  its  guns  can  range  effedivdy 
aeross  the  entrance.  Ships  are  the  only  key  to  a 
eliasn^l  which  is  too  wide  to  fire  across  from  the 
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ihore.  A  fortreas  base  on  the  spot  for  the  qm  of 
■hipt  so  employed  may  aptly  be  deaoribed  as  a 
hand  holding  the  key;  but  it  is  not  the  key  itself , 
and  JQst  as  a  hand  cannot  look  a  door  without  a 
key,  so  sneh  a  fortress  cannot  dose  the  waterway 
without  a  fleet  Gibraltar,  for  example,  is  a  very 
notable  illustration  of  this  maxim,  Although  often 
eaUed  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  gons  of 
that  fortress  have  never  once  in  history  prevented 
a  ship  from  entering  or  leaving  that  sea  as  she 
pleased.  In  the  past  it  was  a  common  French  mis- 
take to  lose  sight  of  this  fundamental  law  of  war 
and  sink  millions  in  the  wrong  place.  Louisbourg 
was  a  conspicuous  instance.  Had  all  the  money 
lavished  here  been  applied  in  other  directions  it 
would  have  suflBced  to  add  twenty  ships-of-the-line 
to  their  fleet,  or  to  raise  and  maintain  a  local  field 
army  strong  enough  to  march  through  British  Am- 
erica from  end  to  end.  Either  would  have  been  a 
much  better  protection  to  Canada. 

Nevertheless  there  is  something  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  towering  line  of  ramparts  and  bastions 
with  heavy  ordnance  thrusting  from  countless  em- 
brasures that  impresses  the  uninstructed  mind  ir- 
respective of  its  strategic  position.  The  spectacle 
presented  by  the  massive  redoubts  of  Louisbourg 
with  French  sentries  pacing  the  parapets  and  the 
Bourbon  lilies  fluttering  from  a  lofty  flagstaff  pro- 
duced a  great  moral  effect  on  the  numerous  and 
Indian  tribes  along  the  neighbouring  coasts, 
French  or  British^  and  spread  a  belief  that 
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France  wis  a  far  greater  power  than  England, 
which  was  a  snffieiaitly  important  matter,  apart 
from  all  others,  to  cause  apprehension  in  New  Ehig- 
land  and  Nova  Scotia.  And  as  the  colonists  really 
believed  that  the  fortress  was  the  key  to  the  St 
Lawrence  they  decided  on  the  bold  measure  of  at- 
tacking it  if  they  eonld  obtain  the  sopport  of  a  fleet 
The  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  British  Min- 
istry, by  whom  it  was  approved,  and  as  the  naval 
situation  in  the  West  Indies  was  soAeiently  estab- 
lished in  British  favour  at  that  time,  they  were  able 
to  spare  a  squadron  from  that  locality  under  Ad- 
miral Warren  to  co-operate.  Whether,  in  giving 
their  assent  and  support  to  the  undertaking,  the 
British  authorities  acted  with  the  ultimate  althou^ 
undedared  intention  of  using  Louisbourg  as  a  ne- 
gotiable asset  in  the  final  settlement  of  account  with 
France,  there  has  never  been  anything  to  show. 
But  it  was  a  shrewd  move  if  so  btended. 

Warren  sailed  northwards,  and  picked  up  the 
transports  at  Boston  with  the  troops  for  the  enter- 
prise.  Taking  these  under  convoy  he  proceeded  for 
Cape  Breton  Island,  and  here  at  once  the  power- 
lesiiness  of  a  land  fortress  to  influence  naval  move- 
ments declared  itself,  for,  in  the  absence  of  any 
French  force  in  the  neighbouring  waters,  he  was 
aUe  to  move  unhindered  to  any  pobt  on  the  coast 
in  the  Louisbourg  vicinity  which  he  and  the  gen- 
eral mi|^t  select,  and  there  land  the  army  to  invest 
the  fortress  from  the  rear,  while  the  ahips  blod^ 
aded  from  seaward.    Before  the  siege  had  lasted 
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long  a  supply  ship  from  France,  which  the  de- 
fenders were  most  anxiously  awaiting,  appeared 
and  was  snapped  up  by  Warren  under  the  eyes  of 
the  garrison.  This  deprived  the  defence  of  all 
reserves  of  food  and  ammunition,  and  handicapped 
the  French  so  seriously  that  they  surrendered  after 
a  few  wedcs'  isolation  and  bombardment 

The  capture  of  Louisbourg  was  not  in  reality  a 
great  strategic  victory  exercising  notable  influence 
on  the  war,  although  frequently  represented  as 
sucL  But  the  in*  '  •  of  the  scheme  was  ver}* 
ereditable  to  the  i>..v...u  colonial  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, and  the  success  came  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment for  Britain,  whose  interests  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  had  been  suffering  at  French  hands.  All 
over  England  it  was  extolled  as  a  great  exploit  by 
the  Administration  and  officially  invested  with  an 
importance  much  beyond  its  real  meaning,  which 
the  public,  knowing  no  better,  accepted;  while  in 
British  America  it  excited  unbounded  entbusiasoL 
Behind  all  this  there  were  political  motives,  for  it 
was  obviously  important,  if  possible,  to  make  the 
French  believe  that  their  enemies  set  a  great  value 
on  its  acquisition*  In  France  the  incident  gave  rise 
to  profound  regret,  and  the  wound  to  the  national 
pride  demanded  the  salve  of  the  re-capture  of  a 
position  which  had  cost  such  huge  sums,  towards 
which  in  consequenoe  the  Government  turned  their 
attention  before  long. 

After  two  years  of  preparation  and  waiuii^  while 
the  war  dragged  on  in  Europe,  the  British  watch 
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Oil  the  Atkntie  had  so  far  relaxed  that  a  strong 
Freiieli  aqiiadfoii  imder  Admiral  Boehefoucaold  ea- 
eaped  imoliaenred  from  Broil  and  arrhrod  in  safety 
on  the  Amerioan  side,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  French  colonists  and  the  great  alarm  of  the 
British,  who  foresaw  not  only  the  wresting  of  Loois- 
bonrg  from  their  hold  but  the  probability  of  re- 
prisals on  their  own  coasts,  which  indeed  the 
French  intended  On  this  occasion,  however,  nat- 
ural phenomena  came  to  the  British  aid.  A  series 
of  serero  gales  oompletely  disorganised  the  expedi- 
tion before  a  shot  had  been  fired,  and  an  epidemic 
so  greatly  rednced  it  in  nnmbers  that  on  the  death 
of  the  Admiral  his  sneesssor  reHnqoished  the  whole 
scheme  and  sailed  for  France. 

This  faUore,  nevertheless,  was  not  accepted  by 
the  Frodi  as  final,  and  they  determined  on  a 
further  attempt  Next  year,  accordingly,  another 
squadron  under  Admiral  de  la  Jonquiire  started  on 
the  same  mission;  bat  the  British  were  not  to  be 
evaded  so  easily  a  second  time,  and  a  fleet  under 
Anson  intercepted  de  la  Jooquiire  off  Cape  Finis- 
tcrre  and  captnred  the  majority  of  his  ships  after 
a  hot  engagement  A  few  escaped  at  nightfall  as 
the  action  did  not  begin  tQl  late  in  the  afternoon, 
but  the  whole  force  was  broken  op  and  all  hopes 
of  the  re-capture  of  Louisboorg  was  at  an  end. 
This  battle  afforded  one  of  the  dearest-cut  exam- 
ples of  an  immediate  effect  eKerdsed  by  the  mari- 
time aitoatioii  on  American  aflkirs,  for  it  gave  a 
definite  dfidsion  on  a  prominent  Iran  sat  lantio  qnea- 
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tkm  althoiigh  foaght  3,000  miles  a^*ay  in  the  Bay 
of  Biaoay.  After  this  aeoond  failure  the  Frsodi 
gaTe  up  Looisboarg  aa  lost  beyond  reoovery. 

All  this  time  the  Spaniards  continued  to  suffer 
interruption  to  their  trade  and  injury  to  their 
American  possessions,  which,  although  not  on  a 
scale  to  be  disastroosy  kept  them  perpetually  appro- 
hensiYe  of  worse,  especially  after  Uie  Louisbourg 
episode.  Estimating  from  the  small  sise  of  the 
squadrons  employed  in  these  raids  that  the  British 
forces  in  the  West  Indies  were  not  so  formidable 
as  before,  the  Spanish  Administration  decided  to 
take  the  chance  of  escaping  British  observation 
near  home  once  more  and  slipping  a  fleet  of  their 
own  across  under  Admiral  Reggio,  ^dth  orders  to 
obstruct  the  British  attacks  and  dispute  the  com- 
mand of  the  Caribbean  at  least  for  a  time  if  the 
conditions  seemed  favourable.  The  arrival  of  this 
force  at  its  destination  undetected  brought  the  op- 
posing fleets  so  nearly  level  in  those  regions  that 
the  Spaniards  were  not  afraid  of  being  outside 
,  their  fortified  harbours.  This  soon  brought  them 
into  contact  with  the  British  ships  based  on  Jamaica 
under  Admiral  Knowlea. 

Knowles  had  been  engaged  in  reducing  Fort 
Louis,  in  Hayti,  which  he  demolished  after  a  severe 
engagement,  and  was  cruising  off  Cuba  when  the 
Spanish  squadron  was  encountered.  The  ensuing 
battle  was  the  only  open  sea  fleet  action  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  ever  fought  in  American  waters 
brtween  the  Boyal  forces  of  Britain  and  Spain,  in 
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Bpue  ui  lueir  um^  nvairy  m  ibe  west  Single  ship 
actioni  had  been  innumerable  in  thoee  partai  and 
■mall  gronpe  under  private  leaders  had  frequently 
engaged;  but  when  outside  European  waters  the 
main  squadrons  had  only  met  when  the  Spaniards 
were  in  well-defended  harbours  such  as  Cartagena 
or  Santa  Cms,  and  they  only  met  in  the  open  now 
beeause  the  British  force  in  the  Caribbean  regions 
was  relatiTdy  small  This  unique  battle  lasted  till 
dark  with  great  determination  and  ended  in  the  loss 
of  two  Spanish  ships-of-the-line  and  the  retreat  of 
the  remainder  under  the  guns  of  Havanay  where 
they  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  But  their 
presenee  compelled  the  British  to  remain  much 
more  on  their  guard  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  war  came  to  an  end  in  the  same  year,  having 
lasted  between  Britain  and  Spain  from  17S9  tiD 
1748  and  between  Britain  and  Prance  for  the  last 
four  years  of  the  same  period.  The  French  com- 
bination had  much  the  best  of  the  contest  on  the 
fields  of  Europe,  where  the  allies  of  George  11 
scored  few  successes  and  suffered  heavily  in  their 
interests.  But  as  the  destinies  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere were  ruled  by  the  trident  the  effects  of  the 
straggle  were  there  exactly  reversed»  and  in  the 
nine  years  of  its  duration  no  point  on  Uie  seaboards 
of  the  scattered  British-American  dependeneies  suf- 
fered a  disturbance  of  its  peace.  Jamaica  stood  as 
a  British  outpost  endieled  by  a  chain  of  hostUe 
possessions,  yet  never  received  a  shot  The  Bar- 
badoes  and  Bahamas  lav  across  the  entrance  to  the 
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Spuiih  lUin  and  Golf  of  Mezioo  yet  hardly  ever 
saw  a  Spaniah  8hip-of-war.  In  the  north  the  eoast 
towns  of  the  Britiah  territories  from  Boston  at  one 
end  to  Charleston  at  the  other  pursued  their  trade 
without  molestation,  nor  were  their  eitiiens  ever 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  looking  down  the  nniidss 
of  French  or  Spanish  battleship  guns.  The  eoast 
dwellers  of  New  England,  the  planters  of  Georgia 
and  the  fishermen  of  Newfoundlaud  all  went  about 
their  business  much  as  usual 

In  French  and  Spanish  America  the  con  ni  ;< 
presented  a  complete  contrast  to  all  this,  ihu 
Spanish  coast  towns  were  bombarded,  their  sea 
traffic  was  paralysed,  their  treasure  ships  were 
chased  in  both  oceans.  In  Canada  the  external 
trade  of  the  St  Lawrence  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
still, and  the  garrison  of  Louisbourg  was  compelled 
to  surrender  a  citadel  modelled  on  the  best  work 
of  the  most  eminent  military  engineer  of  his  day, 
on  which  the  French  had  lavished  money  with  both 
hands  in  the  vain  belief  that  it  would  stand  as  a 
safeguard  to  their  western  domains.  And  this  was 
but  a  first  step  to  be  followed  by  worse  a  few  years 
later. 

Louisbourg,  however,  was  destined  to  pass 
throng  further  vicissitudes  before  its  ultimate  fate 
was  settled  in  the  next  war.  When  the  represent- 
atives of  the  belligerent  nations  met  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace  Rngland 
placed  the  keys  of  the  fortress  on  the  conference 
taUe  for  ransom,  having  no  use  for  it  herself.    Its 
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moral  effect  oii  ii>^  Indians  bad  been  diMii>aUxl  by 
capture,  and  aa  tbe  Britiab  Miniatry  were  informed 
by  tbeir  admirals  tbat  it  bad  little  stratagic  im- 
portance tbey  decided  to  use  it  for  barter.  Tbe 
Prencb  were  not  prepared  to  band  over  any  place 
of  naval  or  military  consequence  in  ezcbange,  realis- 
ing now  tbat  tbey  bad  over-rated  its  value;  but 
tbey  greatly  wisbed  to  recover  it  nevertbeleas,  be- 
cause in  Britisb  bands  it  remained  monumental 
evidence  of  Frencb  errors,  very  mortifying  to  tbeir 
national  feelings.  For  its  return  therefore  tbey 
agreed  to  give  up  tbe  Frencb  possessions  in  Mad- 
ras, whicb  although  without  any  strategic  advan- 
tages bad  at  least  a  good  position  for  trade,  where- 
as Louisbourg  did  not  possess  even  tbat 

This  transaction  neverthdeas  received  great  pro- 
test in  some  quarters,  and  especially  in  British 
America.  Such  an  attitude  was  perhaps  scarcely 
surprising  after  the  exaggerated  scale  of  the  otBcial 
^]f.K..„*;..r^  attending  its  downfall,  and  to  this  day 
mo  lie  United  States  and  Canadian  histories 

teach  their  readers  that  its  return  for  a  considera- 
tion on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  globe  was  a  betrayal 
of  Britisb  interests  to  France  whereby  all  the  ffd- 
lantry  displayed  by  tbe  British  colonists  at  ita 
capture  was  set  at  nought  Tbat  version  of  the 
episode  happens  to  have  passed  undiaDenged  be- 
cause never  subjected  to  informed  crttidsm;  but 
those  who  analyse  tbe  question  with  a  knowledge 
of  naval  strategy  will  discover  little  truth  in  it 
No  vital  Britisb  interest  waa  smrrender^  in  giving 
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up  a  potitton  withoat  either  biraiegic  or  commercial 
iinportanee  aettial  or  potential — aa  ita  dereliel  ooo- 
dition  at  the  preaent  day  amply  provea.  Nor  waa 
the  valour  and  intrepidity  of  the  New  Elnglandera 
waated  By  the  part  they  played  in  the  capture 
of  Louiabourg  they  helped  to  place  an  item  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  aide  of  the  balance  in  the  aquaring  of 
aooounta  with  France  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
and  thereby  made  aome  return  to  the  mother  coun- 
try for  a  century  and  a  half  of  protection,  and  a 
treatment  that,  whatever  its  imperfectiona  may 
have  been,  waa  infinitely  more  liberal  than  that  en- 
joyed by  the  American  colonies  of  any  other  Power. 
But  in  the  18th  century  British  subjects  living 
overseas  had  not  learnt  to  think  imperially  as  they 
do  now,  and  hence  their  mortification  and  surprise. 
A  period  of  seven  years  of  nominal  peace  but 
actual  friction  and  mutual  distrust  between  Britain 
and  France  now  intervened  before  the  last  act  in 
which  both  were  on  the  stage  together  in  the  new 
world.  It  waa  obvious  to  anyone  gifted  with 
political  foresight  that  the  ambitions  of  each  were 
such  that  one  or  the  other  would  be  thrown  off  it  at 
no  very  distant  date.  And  it  was  equally  obvious 
to  those  who  realiaed  the  strategic  situation  aa  a 
whole  aa  to  which  of  the  two  it  muat  be. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

THE  EUMIVATIOK  OF  nLUKA 

Thv  Treaty  of  AixIa-ChapeUey  althoofl^  ending 
formal  hostilities  for  the  timay  was  foondad  on  a 
aatUement  of  too  nnataUe  a  nature  to  guarantee  a 
lasting  peace,  and  in  America  irregolar  warfare  be- 
came chzonic  on  the  An^o-Frandi  frontier.  Forts 
were  erected  by  the  French  cdkoiats  at  every  posi- 
tion of  strategic  importance  facing  the  whole  inland 
border  of  the  British  Colooiee  from  the  St  Law- 
rence, past  the  lakes  in  the  border  region,  and 
thence  into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  right 
southward  to  the  warm  waters  of  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico.  All  these  were  ntilised  as  starting  points 
for  forays  into  British-claimed  territory,  and  as 
barriers  to  doee  every  natoral  route  for  tralBc  from 
that  territory  towards  the  river  and  lake  systems 
of  the  central  and  weetem  parts  of  the  continent 
On  the  British  side  no  fixed  defences  existed  worthy 
of  the  name*  The  Frendi  military  organisation  was 
also  far  the  superior  of  the  two,  becanse  all  con- 
trol on  their  side  was  vested  in  military  authorities 
with  dictatorial  power,  who  were  free  from  the 
interference  of  locally  elected  eovndla  and  dvil 
oflkuals. 

US 
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Writing  of  Umm  Udim  prominoit  Canndiani  of 
Froneh  deaoent  have  asserted  that  if  the  ruling 
powers  in  France  had  displayed  any  sidBflieiit  in- 
clination to  support  the  ambition  and  military 
enterprise  of  their  colonists  at  this  period  of  his- 
tory a  great  future  would  have  awaited  the  French 
in  North  America,  but  that  the  golden  opportunity 
was  lost  through  their  lack  6f  interest  in  Colonial 
affairs. 

That  view  is  based  on  a  complete  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  fundamental  features  of  the  strategic 
situation  in  the  vast  area  extending  from  the  sea- 
ports of  western  Europe  to  the  furthest  outposts  of 
the  white  man  in  America,  which  should  all  be 
studied  as  one.  If  this  is  taken  as  a  whole— which 
it  must  be  to  realise  the  true  position —  and  if  wars 
are  regarded  not  as  disconnected  incidents  occur- 
ring in  this  locality  or  that,  but  as  merely  the 
intensified  periods  in  the  very  great  rivalry  between 
nations  which  extends  over  whole  oceans  and  con- 
tinents, and  remains  unbroken  for  generations  and 
even  oenturies — although  varying  in  its  pitch  dur- 
ing war  as  compared  to  peace— it  will  be  recognised 
that  the  French  never  had  in  reality  the  prospect 
of  a  great  future  after  British  sea  power  had  sur- 
vived the  ordeal  of  the  Dutch  wars,  and  that  their 
dominion  in  the  west  always  rested  on  an  uncertain 
foundation,  as  events  were  to  prove. 

For  those  who  have  become  familiar  with  the  his- 
torical effects  of  maritime  power  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  labour  this  point.     But  the  goierality  of 
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readers  who  a^re  not  verMd  in  that  speeud  braoch 
of  kDowledge  are  perhapa  enliUed  to  lome  explaa- 
ation  of  nidi  a  aweeping  asaertioiL  They  maj  aak 
indeed  with  good  reaaon  why  France  ahonld  not 
have  been  able  in  thia  matter  to  do  aa  well  aa  Spain. 
The  caae  of  Spain  will  be  referred  to  hereafter, 
bot  the  truth  of  the  above  itatement  in  regard  to 
France  may  perhape  beat  be  demonatrated  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  from  the  end  of  the  aeeood  Anglo- 
Datoh  war  onwarda  it  waa  at  any  time  open  to  tho 
ruler  of  BIngland  to  aay  to  the  nder  of  France,  ''If 
your  colonista  chooae  to  attack  mine  yonra  will  have 
to  fight  entirely  unaupported  from  Europe,  for  any 
reinforcementa  you  may  endeavour  to  send  to  their 
help  will  be  tripped  up  by  my  fleet  eruiaing  between 
Uthant  and  Finiaterre,  and  not  a  aingle  French 
aoldier,  flrdock  or  Uade  shall  reach  a  Canadian 
port  Moreover,  your  coloniata  will  have  to  feed 
themaelvee — nrhich  they  cannot  do  at  present — for 
my  cruiaera  will  aee  to  it  that  not  a  single  cargo 
of  grain  or  salt  flah  readiea  them  either.  If  the 
^-ar  is  prolonged  they  will  have  to  caat  their  own 
shot  and  mix  their  own  powder,  finding  the  metala 
and  <^H"wii<^u  within  their  own  bordera  where  they 
may,  for  they  nhall  got  none  from  anywhere  ehM. 
My  colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  all  the 
reaonroea  of  the  Britiah  Ulea  and  the  neutral 
world  at  their  back  and  shall  want  for  nothing 
in  the  way  of  reinforesoMBta,  mmiitima  or  food. 
Finally,  my  troopa  in  Thgimd  wOl  attad[  your 
colonies  when  and  where  I  pleaae,  whereaa  your 
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troops  in  France  will  be  powerleee  ever  to  get  with- 
in striking  distance  of  mine." 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  very  minicaaing  to 
proclaim  that  the  failure  of  the  French  to  establish 
a  permanent  footing  on  an  Imperial  scale  in  North 
America  was  attributable  to  a  lack  of  readiness  on 
the  part  of  their  directors  of  policy  at  Versailles  to 
support  the  venturesome  schemes  of  their  colonial 
leaders.  The  Bourbons  would  gladly  have  added  all 
America  as  an  appanage  to  their  crown,  but  must 
have  seen  that  it  would  be  a  very  risky  proceeding 
to  exhaust  their  energies  and  wealth  in  trying  to 
make  it  so;  or  if  they  did  not  perceive  this  it  was 
not  for  want  of  object  lessons.  Three  times  had 
Quebec  been  threatened — once  successfully — and 
Louisbourg  had  disappointed  all  their  hopes  as  a 
protection  to  Canada  on  the  very  first  occasion  of 
being  put  to  the  test  On  the  other  hand,  their 
own  solitary  scheme  for  an  attack  on  New  York 
had  proved  impracticable  even  without  a  trial,  and 
their  two  attempts  to  retake  Louisbourg  had  failed, 
most  of  the  forces  despatched  on  the  second  ooca- 
aion  having  found  themselves  inside  British  prisons 
wit|un  a  few  days  of  starting.  Nova  Scotia  had 
gone  past  recovery,  and  Newfoundland  lay  in  British 
hands  like  a  plug  across  the  mouth  of  the  river 
irtiich  formed  the  vital  artery  of  Canada,  and  which 
the  British  fleet  could  seal  up  whenever  it  pleased. 
Montcalm  himself,  at  the  height  of  his  success  after 
Tieonderoga,  warned  T^onis  that  nothinflr  could  save 
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Cmnada  in  Um  eod  if  it  failed  to  reoeive  tuppliei 
from  France. 

A  great  future  in  Ameriim  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  Pranoe,  therefore,  onlees  the  whole  foreign 
attitude  of  the  Boorbon  dynaaty  underwent  the 
radical  change  of  plaeii^  their  ambitions  in  the 
weft  before  their  amMtiima  in  continental  Europe, 
with  the  necessary  cooseqiiienee  of  diverting  the 
major  part  of  their  expenditure  from  military  to 
naval  purposes  on  a  scale  to  rival  the  fleet  of  Eng- 
land. Very  aUe  and  inflnmitial  men  were  not  want- 
ing in  the  French  councils  who  strongly  urged  the 
Aange,  on  the  grounds  that  France  had  more 
to  fear  from  Anglo-Saxons  than  from  anyone  else 
in  the  worlds  but  their  views  never  prevailed  No 
such  conflict  of  policies  embarrassed  their  rivala 
across  the  y^ngi»«H  Channel  A  fleet  of  command- 
ing dimensions  became  sssentisi  to  the  security  of 
the  British  realms  in  the  17th  century;  and  al- 
though this  did  not  equip  England  with  the  power 
to  seise  and  occupy  territory  in  thickly  populated 
Europe,  it  did  mMm  her  to  seise  and  occupy  the 
empty  transoceanic  r^ons  of  the  globe  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  anyone  she  pleased  who  was  weaker  on 
the  sea  than  herself.  France  was  weaker  on  that 
dement  because  she  preferred  to  be  strong  on  the 
other;  with  the  inevitable  result  that  when  her 
occupation  of  Canada  became  seriously  prejudicial 
to  the  welfare  of  British  American  subjects  its  ter- 
mination was  foredoomed. 

1lf»iumini7  the  narrative  of  events  with  this  in 
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mindt  it  ii  first  worthy  of  note  that,  among  other 
defectai  the  Treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  omitted  to 
•ettle  the  vexed  question  of  the  Anglo-Freneh 
boundaries  in  North  America;  although  it  may  per- 
haps be  doubted  whether  any  diplomatic  instrument 
would  have  secured  a  lasting  decision  on  that  point, 
as  some  writers  have  believed.  Indications  were 
not  wanting  to  show  that  each  side  hoped  in  time 
to  oust  the  other  altogether,  and  that  the  days  were 
not  far  distant  when  there  would  not  be  room  in 
North  America  for  both.  But  a  formal  delimita- 
tion of  the  frontier  might  at  least  have  prevented  or 
reduced  the  irregnilftr  skirmishing  which  became  in- 
cessant as  a  result  of  deliberate  pushing  forward 
to  establish  claims  from  both  sides,  and  increased  in 
scale  year  by  year.  After  a  time  the  home  govern- 
ments took  this  up  and  sent  out  troops  to  occupy 
frontier  areas  which  they  regarded  as  their  own. 
These  were  under  orders  to  assert  their  position  by 
force  of  arms  if  necessary  and  did  so;  with  the 
result  that  instead  of  skirmishes  involving  a  few 
■core  men,  violent  collisions  arose  in  which  hun- 
dreds participated;  and  in  the  most  important  of 
these  General  Braddock,  the  British  Conmiander- 
in-Chiefy  was  ambushed  with  utter  disaster  and 
kiUed 

Formal  peace  previdled  between  Britain  and 
France  all  through  this  period,  but  the  diplomatic 
tension  was  naturally  acute;  and  by  1755,  when 
news  was  received  in  London  that  a  large  reinforce- 
ment of  troops  for  Canada  had  sailed  from  France, 
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the  BritiBh  Ministry  despatehed  a  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Boecawen  to  intercept  them.  Ue  was  too  late 
to  cot  them  off  on  the  European  side  of  the  At* 
lanticy  because  the  British  Qoremment  had  been 
loth  to  act  decisivelyy  and  only  yielded  to  the  popu- 
lar damonr  for  war  which  arose  after  Braddoek's 
defeat  But  he  made  sneh  good  progress  in  the 
chase  as  to  arrive  within  sight  of  the  American 
ooast  on  the  same  day  as  the  Freneh  and  cot  off 
two  stragglers  from  the  eonroy.  The  remainder 
eeeaped  into  the  St  Lawrence  in  a  base  wfaidi  con- 
cealed their  mofements.  Vehement  protests  from 
the  French  Ministry  brought  matters  to  a  head,  and 
next  year  war  was  formally  declared  by  George  IIL 

At  first  the  French  had  nnich  the  best  of  it  in 
the  fighting  along  the  frontier  owing  to  the  irresolu- 
tion of  the  British  oomDMttidera.  Some  time  before 
the  actual  declaration  of  war  Louis  XV  had  sent 
Marshal  Montcalm,  <me  of  his  most  distinguished 
soldiers,  to  take  over  the  goremorship  of  Canada; 
under  whose  capable  and  energetic  direction  the 
French  offenstre  was  intensified  every wheroi  iridle 
the  British  position  became  eiiaotie  throoi^  the 
incompetence  of  Braddoek's  sneeessor.  The  Brit- 
ish rererses  culminated  in  the  defeat  of  their  main 
force  at  the  battle  of  Tieonderoga, 

Hut  on  the  sea  it  was  all  the  other  way.  The 
voice  of  the  people  had  plaeed  Pitt  in  oOce  in 
England  for  flie  first  time,  and  never  before  or 
sfaMe  has  British  foreign  policy  rested  in  sneli 
hands.    It  was  not  within  his  power  to 
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yai  an  immediate  stop  to  Montealm's  inland  mafi»- 
mente;  bat  he  oonld  retaliate  at  onoe  on  the  Cana- 
dian coast,  while  aohemes  were  being  prepared  for 
proeecQting  a  new  plan  of  campaign,  on  tho  large 
aoale  which  British  control  of  the  Atlantic  route 
rendered  possible.  Immediate  action,  therefore, 
took  the  form  of  another  attack  on  Looisbourg,  and 
prospective  action  the  form  of  a  blow  at  Quebec, 
as  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  position  in  Canada. 
Boeeawen  was  ordered  to  convey  a  force  under 
General  Amherst  to  lay  siege  to  Louisbourg;  and 
exeept  that  the  French  garrison  and  defending  fleet 
were  mnch  stronger,  and  the  attacking  expedition 
proportionately  large,  this  second  enterprise  was  in 
all  ite  main  features  a  repetition  of  the  first  Iso- 
lated by  land  and  sea  without  hope  of  relief,  this 
powerfully  designed  but  uselessly  situated  fortress 
was  again  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  again 
surrendered;  this  time  to  pass  permanently  into 
British  hands.  Nothing  now  marks  ite  site  but  a 
fishing  village  and  a  monument  Montcalm  heard 
of  ite  fall  while  in  the  full  tide  of  his  success  far 
inland;  but  probably  expected  it,  and  with  true 
insight  regarding  the  main  issue,  foresaw  that  it 
might  be  the  first  step  in  a  move  against  Quebec. 
Thither  he  returned,  therefore,  with  a  large  portion 
of  his  field  army. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  tho  French  governor 
sent  a  despateh  to  Paris  which  put  the  whole  situa- 
tion in  ite  true  light;  although  the  importance  of 
his  remarks  has  entirely  eeeaped  the  notice  of  his- 
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torians.  In  reporiut^  m*  ■noeoiiai  on  the  froalier 
be  urged  the  Frendi  Minitiry  to  eend  him  more 
men,  and  above  all  more  food;  obsenring  in  the 
plaineet  language  that  no  good  fortune  in  the  field 
could  save  Canada  in  the  end  nnle«  theee  were 
forthcoming,  in  view  of  the  inereaaing  Britiah  num- 
bers and  his  own  shortage  of  provisions.  Louis  and 
his  advisers  aeeepted  this  intimation  with  what 
resignation  they  could  summon;  and  probably  an- 
tiripated  it  But  no  amoont  of  discnsaion  in  tho 
Cuuucil  Uall  of  VersaiDee  could  hdp  Montcalm; 
for  all  knew  that  as  long  as  Boseawen's  frigates 
remained  in  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  neither 
troops  nor  supplies  would  reach  Canada,  even  if 
they  were  not  intercepted  by  British  squadrons  im- 
mediately on  emerging  from  their  ports  of  de- 
parture in  France. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  after  the  faD  of  Louisbourg 
it  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  the  British  to  turn 
their  attention  to  QuebeCi  wUch  was  protected 
every  winter  from  seaward  by  the  freedng  of  its 
river.  But  Pitt  was  never  in  favour  of  war  under 
'od  effort,  and  with  the  arrival  of  the  next 
{spring  had  determined  to  press  the  situation  in 
America  to  its  inevitable  eoiichision  by  a  final  blow 
at  the  French-American  capital  Owing  to  the 
dangerous  weather  conditions  duriog  the  winter 
months  from  fog  and  snow  the  Britiah  watch  on 
the  St  Lawrence  had  been  relazed  below  safety 
point,  and  enoQ^  aniqiliee  were  slipped  through 
from  France  to  enable  the  garrison  to  hold  out  on 
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1780  was  snfBciently  Imiral 

Saunders  convoying  nino  thousand   \  ior 

General  Wolfe  was  despatched  on  the  uiotncntoas 
enterprise  that  was  to  make  the  often  threatened 
but  long  delayed  dean  sweep  of  French  rule  in  the 
white  man's  land  of  the  west 

If  this  great  undertaking  is  surveyed  in  its  full 
aspects  the  first  point  deserving  of  attention  is  one 
which  had  a  controlling  influence  on  the  whole 
scheme  and  yet  has  passed  unnoticed  in  historical 
review.  It  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  British  expedi- 
tion had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  to  Quebec 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  an  attacking 
host  has  advanced  against  a  enemy's  military  head- 
quarters it  has  had  to  fight  its  way  by  land  or  sea 
until  within  besieging  distance.  No  such  cutting 
of  a  path  was  necessary  here,  for  so  complete  was 
the  British  noastery  of  the  sea  that  the  French  were 
powerless  to  prevent  their  enemy's  forces  from  ar- 
riving by  water  from  anywhere,  and  sailing  up  the 
St  Lawrence  until  right  in  front  of  the  fortress. 
The  real  truth  is  that  in  this  instance  the  prepara- 
tory fighting  which  cleared  the  way  for  Saunders 
and  Wolfe  had  been  the  century-long  maritime 
strife  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Oaul  that 
gave  the  former  entire  oonunand  of  the  only  routes 
wbereby  Qnebee  eonld  be  reached  directly  or  other- 
wise.    Therein  clearly  lies  once  more  a  forcible 
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illustration  of  the  dorninntin^  effect  of  sea  power 
in  Uie  sliaping  of  American  history. 

TaeticAlly  this  aame  undisputed  soperiority  on 
the  water  enabled  Wolfe  to  conduct  his  operations 
from  an  absolntdy  safe  position.  Saunders'  ships- 
of-the-lino  riding  majestically  in  the  river  furnished 
at  once  his  siege  depdt,  his  rest  camp  and  his  base 
of  supply  secure  from  the  threat  of  any  relieving 
army;  releasing  him  from  any  neeessity  to  weaken 
his  frontal  offensive  by  detaching  a  covering  force 
?iis  rear;  secore  also  against  sorties  by  the  de- 
.^^..Uars.  No  considerations  of  an  external  na^n'-o 
could  complicate  the  British  plans  or  divert  t. 
attention  from  the  work  immediately  before  them; 
and  as  far  as  interference  from  the  enemy  was  oon- 
cemed  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  attackers 
from  following  any  seheme  of  operations  they 
pleased,  or  delivering  their  blows  from  up  river, 
down  river  or  the  opposite  bank.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  however,  the  natural  position  of  Quebec  was 
so  strong  against  direct  assault  that  the  proUem  of 
capture  by  other  means  than  starvation  was  very 
difficult 

Fortunately  for  the  sneeess  of  the  expt^iiition  the 
two  services  worked  in  the  doeest  mntaal  support 
from  the  Commanders  downwards.  This  was  not 
one  of  the  oecasioii*— aD  too  eonunon  in  oversea 
wars— in  which  '^the  army  wondered  why  the  navy 
did  not  batter  down  ramparts  twenty  feet  thick,  and 
the  navy  wondered  why  the  army  did  not  march  up 
ramparts  thirty  feet  high,**  but  side  by  side  thej 
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went  through  the  whde  ordeel  together.  Am  first 
planned  by  the  leaders,  the  attacking  operations 
opened  from  down  rirer  and  from  the  bank  op- 
posite the  fortress.  Batteries  were  erected  on  the 
aonth  side  of  the  water  which  reduced  the  town  to 
mins  but  without  breaching  the  ontworks,  and  while 
Saunders  bombarded  with  the  heavy  armaments  of 
his  ships,  Wolfe's  grenadiers,  highlanders  and  Boyal 
Americans  made  sereral  landings,  and  attempted 
most  gallantly  to  storm  the  lower  defences. 

All  these  efforts,  however,  produced  no  decisive 
result,  for  Montcalm's  dispositions  were  admirable, 
his  resistance  stubborn,  and  his  position  too  strong 
to  frustrate  any  capture  of  his  gn^ound  by  a  rush. 
In  this  way,  therefore,  June,  July,  and  August 
passed  without  any  notable  success,  the  summer 
waned  and  the  autumn  drew  near.  Saunders  was 
now  placed  in  one  of  those  positions  of  anxiety 
which  form  a  searching  test  of  character.  All  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safe  withdrawal  of  the  whole 
expedition  before  the  winter  set  in — should  the 
enterprise  fail — rested  on  his  shoulders  and  not  on 
Wolfe's.  Autumn  fogs  were  nearly  due,— the  worst 
danger  possible  to  a  large  fleet  of  heavy  draught 
ships  full  of  troops  in  the  intricate  pilotage  of  the 
St  Lawrence^-and  every  day  brought  this  danger 
nearer.  A  weak  man  might  have  begun  to  play 
for  safety,  knowing  that  even  if  Quebec  was  taken 
most  of  the  credit  would  go  to  his  soldier  colleague, 
while  if  disaster  fell,  as  a  result  of  over-delay  in 
quitting  the  scene,  all  the  censure  would  be  direeted 
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at  himself.  Hut  Pitt's  seleetions  for  command  were 
based  on  sound  judgment,  and  in  Saunders  he  had 
diseorered  one  of  those  inflexible  tenqperamente  that 
follow  the  path  of  duty  even  when  it  may  inyolve 
the  really  supreme  sacriflee  to  a  soldier  or  sailor 
of  losing  his  profeasiooai  reputation.  Bealising 
that  failure  to  take  Quebec  now  would  be  wj 
damaging  to  British  prestige— even  if  a  iueeessful 
attack  followed  next  year— the  Admiral  assented  to 
Wolfe's  urgent  suggestion  to  try  once  more  on  a 
fresh  plan  before  withdrawing. 

The  troop  transports  were  moved  above  the  be- 
leaguered town.  This  should  have  caused  Mont- 
calm to  look  out  in  that  direetioiit  but  the  Marshal 
was  confident  that  the  far-reaching  lines  of  cliff 
overhan^ong  the  river  were  an  impassable  barrier 
to  the  landing  of  anj^thing  more  formidable  than  a 
corporal's  aquad  on  that  side;  and  so  indeed  they 
would  have  seemed  to  almost  any  man  but  Wolfe. 
Wolfe  thought  otherwise,  and  laid  his  plans  accord- 
ingly; by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Saunders  should 
open  a  furious  night  bombardment  down  river  from 
the  fleet,  to  attract  the  enemy's  attention  to  that 
quarter,  while  Wolfe's  troops  landed  on  the  up 
river  side,  at  the  one  amaU  eova  whsaee  a  ste^ 
path  led  to  the  smmidt  of  the  precipices  and  the 
''Plains  of  Abraham"  outside  the  fortreaa.  Thia 
all  fell  out  exactly  as  arranged,  on  the  night  of  the 
12th  September.  The  seamen  opened  fire  from 
below  the  town,  the  soldiers  landed  undiscovered 
above.  Gaining  the  heists  Wolf e  formed  for  battle 
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ri.    Montcalm  in  constornation 
}  1  uui  NN  nil  ijiu  garriBon  to  meet  him  and  waa 

^  I  into  rout    Both  leadera  fell  and  Qnebee 

\. 

In  ita  dct  re  is  perhaps  no  finer  tale  in  the 

hiatory  of  American  warfare  than  that  which  re- 
ooonta  the  ailcr*  i  '•'^•'  -  '^  Wolfe'a  battalions  in 
the  dark  from  muflSod  oars,  quietly 

helped  ashore  by  the  boats*  crews  with  muttered 
wishes  for  luck;  and  their  toiling  but  undetected 
scramble  to  the  open  plains  above.  It  is  easy  to 
miderstand  that  when  at  daybreak  the  French 
pickets  saw  the  first  rays  of  Uie  son  flashed  back 
through  the  cold  morning  mist  from  a  long  line 
of  steel  on  the  do^ns  to  westward  and  hurriedly 
reported  to  Montcalm,  the  veteran  warrior  should 
have  been  surprised  beyond  measure,  and  recog- 
nised that  that  line  would  be  very  difUcult  to  hold 
bade  when  once  it  began  to  move. 

And  it  does  not  lessen  the  merit  of  their  great 
achievement  to  point  out  that  it  is  a  narrow  view — 
however  common — which  regards  the  battle  of  Que- 
bee  as  an  isolated  event  that  ''gave  Canada  to  Eng- 
land.'' As  well  might  it  be  contended  that  it  is  only 
the  top  rung  of  a  ladder  that  gives  a  man  access 
to  the  roof  of  a  hoosoy  when  every  rung  below  it 
is  equally  necessary.  The  British  fighting  services 
had  a  long  ascent  to  surmount  in  the  metaphorical 
as  well  as  in  the  literal  sense  before  they  stood  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  in  which  every  sea  victory 
prt^intj^inSng  their  msstcry  over  the  three  thousand 
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mile  route  to  Canada  was  a  neeoMary  step.  Tlia 
higher  rungs  of  tliat  ladder  were  sot  reached  till 
Wolfe's  soldiers  set  foot  on  Canadian  aoll  in  quit- 
ting their  boats. 

Nor  does  it  detract  in  the  very  least  from  the 
tuoB  which  is  Wolfe's  just  due  to  obeerre  that  even 
if  he  had  failed  Qiid>ee  woakl  not  ha^e  been  saved 
to  France  in  the  end.  Its  capitolatioii  would  have 
been  postponed  —  possibly  for  a  year  —  bat  not 
averted  altogether,  for  the  reasons  already  ad- 
duced; and  if  any  donbt  existed  on  that  point  it 
would  be  set  at  rest  by  the  French  Commander-in- 
Chief's  plain  testimony  that  unless  communications 
with  France  could  be  kept  open  the  loss  of  Canada 
in  time  was  inevitable. 

A  considerable  period  actually  elapsed  after  Que- 
bec had  passed  into  British  hands  before  the  re- 
maining French  troops  in  Canada  surrendered;  and 
a  field  army  which  had  been  holding  the  interior 
even  made  an  attempt  next  year  to  retake  it  by 
descending  the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  be- 
ginning a  riege.  But  the  defenders  had  the  sea 
at  their  backs,  and  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  in  their 
support  compelled  the  assailants  to  withdraw  again 
in  the  direction  of  Montreal,  where  they  were  ul- 
timately surrounded  by  British  converging  i^^nm^f 
and  forced  to  lay  down  their  arma.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  all  Canada  was  recognised  as  British  in 
the  terms  of  peace,  as  well  as  the  Misaissippi  and 
Ohio  valleys  and  eastern  Louisiana. 

So  ended  the  story  of  French  dominion  in  the 
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white  man's  portion  of  the  weetern  hemisphere.  II 
formed  a  remarkable  and  pietnreeqne  chapter  in 
American  history  in  which  some  figures  of  com- 
manding stature  stand  out  Such  was  Cartior,  the 
bold  navigator,  whose  keel  was  the  first  to  cut  the 
waters  of  the  St  Lawrence;  Champlain,  the  founder 
of  Quebec  and  thruster  into  the  far  west;  Fron- 
tenac,  the  strong  administrator  and  vanquisher  of 
the  Indians;  La  Salle,  the  pioneer  explorer  of  the 
Ifississippi;  and  the  gallant  Montcalm,  who  fell  in 
the  closing  scene.  In  this  notable  group  honours 
were  evenly  shared  between  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  France;  for  whereas  Cartier  and  Champlain  be- 
longed to  the  sea  service,  Frontenac  and  Montcalm 
were  representatives  of  the  land 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
suffering  eviction  from  America  the  French  were 
merely  receiving  the  treatment  which  it  was  their 
full  intention  to  mete  out  to  others  had  they  pos- 
sessed the  power.  The  ambitions  of  their  colonists 
were  to  the  full  as  aggressive  as  those  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  their  methods  much  harsher.  Believing  in 
the  policy  of  f rightfulness,  they  did  little  to  restrain 
the  atrocious  cruelties  of  their  Indian  allies,  al- 
though in  this  Montcalm  was  said  to  be  an  honour- 
able exception.  And  had  they  become  the  dominant 
people  in  North  America  by  conquest  all  idea  of 
liberal  government  would  have  been  at  an  end 
throughout  that  continent,  at  least  until  the  days  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

These  men  nevertheless  cleared  the  path  for  En- 
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ropeana  in  some  of  the  most  diflEumlt  and  dangerous 
regions  of  the  western  world,  and  their  work  is  not 
lost  to  mankindi  for  snch  work  is  imperishable. 
Bat  it  was  lost  to  France.  All  their  strenuous  an- 
deavonr,  all  their  sufferings  and  exile,  aD  their 
fortitnde  and  ingenuity,  merely  senred  to  prepare 
the  way  for  their  great  rirals;  because  the  ultimate 
sanction  of  every  political  derelopaie&t  in  America 
at  that  period  was  the  grip  of  the  Atlantic  which 
lay  in'  the  thick  Anglo-Saxon  fist 

It  was  the  same  story  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Caribbean,  although  with  a  somewhat  different  end- 
ing; fur,  as  Hahan  has  pointed  out,  in  alluding 
to  the  moderation  displayed  by  the  British  when 
everything  was  theirs  for  the  taking,  "England  but 
reached  forth  her  hand  and  seised  what  she  wished; 
nor  could  there  have  been  any  limit  to  her  prey  had 
not  the  ministry  been  untrue  to  the  interests  of 
their  own  country."  In  the  western  archipelago, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Spaniards— who 
were  still  at  peace  with  the  British — held  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico;  besides  half  of  Hayti, 
their  centre  of  administration  in  the  long  past  days 
of  their  first  sovereignty  in  Amerina.  The  other 
half  of  Hayti  had  been  seised  by  the  French  Ad- 
miral Du  Casse,  when  France  and  Spain  were  at 
war  seventy  years  before;  and  together  with  the 
m^fwia  of  Martinique  and  Ouadaloupe  was  still  in 
French  hands.  Of  the  remaining  islands  the  major- 
ity were  British,  but  some  of  the  smaller  were  of 
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indefinite  ownerehip,  never  having  been  iormally 
oeenpied  nnder  any  national  flag. 

Here  arrived  Admiral  Rodney  with  a  fleet  the 
year  after  the  fall  of  Canada,  and  began  by  cap- 
turing Martiniquoy  whereby  he  uprooted  a  nest  of 
French  privateers  whose  activities  had  long  been 
a  source  of  loss  to  British  American  trade.  As 
Guadaloupe,— the  other  entirely  French  island, — 
had  already  been  captured  by  an  expedition  from 
one  of  the  British  local  bases,  he  proceeded  to  an- 
nex four  others  of  disputed  nationality,  namely 
Grenada,  Tobago,  St  Vincent  and  SL  Lucia.  Six 
American  islands  were  thus  added  to  the  British 
dominions  at  a  stroke,  and  the  whole  of  the  chain 
known  as  the  Lesser  Antilles  were  for  the  time 
marked  red  on  the  chart  If  the  teachings  of  his- 
tory may  be  taken  as  a  guide,  any  other  country 
but  England  would  have  kept  them  all,  having  the 
power  to  do  so.  England  acted  other^nse  when 
sheathing  her  sword,  but  while  war  lasted  the 
French  flag  was  expelled  from  the  torrid  regions 
cf  the  west  as  completely  as  from  the  temperate, 
by  the  Power  that  ruled  the  ocean  washing  their 
shores. 

A  still  further  proof  moreover  was  vrt  to  come 
of  the  complete  dependence  of  all  Aiuii u an  history 
at  that  period  on  maritime  command.  Wliile  Rod- 
ney was  at  work  Spain  was  threatening  to  join  a 
coalition  against  Britain.  The  Spaniards  had  every- 
thing possible  to  lose  by  declaring  war,  and  it  must 
have  been  patent  that  they  couM  hope  for  nothing 
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to  gaui,  i'ui  King  Ferdinand — a  man  of  low  intelli- 
genoe  and  strong  prejudicoe  entertained  a  great 
animoeity  against  the  Britieh  dynasty,  and  an 
equally  potent  sympathy  for  his  relative  on  the 
throne  of  France.  Allowing  his  personal  feelings  to 
override  the  interests  of  his  peofde,  this  antoerat 
listened  to  French  pleadings  for  hdp»  and  in  1762 
adopted  an  atiitade  towards  Britain  that  furnished 
an  obvious  warning  of  his  intentions.  But  for  the 
moment  he  held  his  hand  in  order  to  get  his  annnal 
treasore  ships  from  America  safely  home.  Without 
the  contents  of  their  holds  the  Spanish  exchequer 
was  always  at  too  low  an  ebb  to  afford  war. 

Pitt  divined  the  intrigue  with  his  usual  grasp  of 
the  motives  actuating  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
and  urgently  pressed  his  own  cautious  sovereign  to 
forestall  Ferdinand  by  declaring  war  with  Spain  at 
once— for  which  there  was  ample  justification  in 
the  Spanish  king's  open  utterances  and  capturing 
the  bullion  while  still  on  the  sea.  But  George  re- 
fused, at  the  instigation  of  the  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition, thus  heeitating  when  he  should  have  been 
alert,  as  at  a  later  crisis  he  was  obstinate  when  he 
should  have  hesitated  Pitt  resigned,  a  feeble  suc- 
cessor took  his  place,  the  treasure  ships  sailed 
safely  into  Cadis,  and  Spain  joined  France. 

It  was  too  Ute  now  to  seiie  the  goU  mhich  en- 
abled the  Spaniards  to  equip  armies  and  commis- 
sion fleets,  but  not  too  late  to  inflict  crippling 
wounds  in  retaliation;  for  even  with  the  whole 
strength  of  their  navy  added  to  that  of  France  the 
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Spaniards  ooold  neither  threaten  the  British  poHi- 
tion  aeriously  nor  defend  their  own.  There  was  in 
troth  nothing  to  prevent  Britain  from  driving  them 
ont  of  America  altogether  as  she  had  already  driven 
the  French*  But  she  did  not  aim  at  that  Mexieo 
and  Central  America  are  not  white  men's  lands  like 
Canada,  where  British  settlers  can  live  with  their 
families  under  climatic  conditions  nearly  approach- 
ing those  of  their  native  country.  Nor  were  the 
Spaniards  inmiediate  and  dangerous  neighbouring 
eolonists  like  the  French,  constantly  on  the  warpath 
and  keeping  the  population  of  the  British  depend* 
eneies  in  perpetual  expectation  of  sanguinary  at- 
tack. Neither  needing  the  Spanish  mainland  terri- 
tories herselfy  therefore,  nor  finding  them  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  the  peace  of  her  own,  she  did  not 
consider  them  worth  the  expense  and  effort  in- 
volved in  the  despatch  of  an  army  to  operate  on 
their  malarial  soil  For  such  reasons  rather  than 
from  any  inherent  strength  the  Spanish  rule  in 
continental  America  lasted  twice  as  long  as  that 
of  France,  and  only  fell  in  the  end  through  civil 
diseord 

The  Spanish  islands,  however,  were  within  com- 
paratively easy  reach.  If  not  actually  desirous  of 
obtaining  Cuba  and  Hayti  for  their  own  sakes, 
Britain  could  at  least  find  in  their  possession  useful 
hostages  for  exchange  or  ransouL  Their  loss  would 
be  an  agonising  wound  to  Spain,  while  their  capture 
wonld  offer  no  very  great  difficulty  to  an  enemy  in 
mudispnted  eonmiand  of  the  sea,  fortified  thoogh 
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thair  harboara  migbt  be.  It  was  promptly  dadded 
In  London  therefore  to  begin  by  an  attack  on  Cnba, 
even  although  the  goTenunent  whieh  foeoeeded 
Pitt's  fell  far  abort  of  his  in  ita  capacity  for  direct- 
ing a  world  war.  To  effect  this  a  large  fleet, 
eeeorting  transports  with  a  formidable  body  of 
troops  on  board,  was  despatched  under  Admiral 
Pococke  to  seiae  Hayana,  the  strongly  defended 
capital  of  Cuba,  and  the  headquarters  of  Spain's 
naval  and  military  forces  in  the  western  archipel- 
ago. The  pilotage  of  the  great  crowd  of  ships 
under  Pococke  through  the  dangerous  and  unsur- 
veyed  Bahama  Channel— to  save  time  as  a  short 
cut — ^was  a  remarkable  feat  of  seamanship,  which 
brought  them  safely  to  their  destination,  where  they 
laid  siege  to  Havana  by  land  and  sea.  Seven  weeks 
saflked  to  eompel  its  surrender  together  with  that 
of  a  whole  squadron  of  12  Spanish  shipa-of-the- 
line  inside  the  harbour.  A  strong  brigade  of 
colonial  troops  from  New  York  rendered  signal 
service  in  the  expedition,  and  thus  anticipated  the 
exploits  of  their  descendants  in  Cuba  136  years 
later. 

The  loss  of  their  West  Indian  headquarters  was 
quite  as  serious  a  misfortune  for  Spain  as  the  loss 
of  Quebec  had  been  to  France.  It  did  not  indeed 
involve  the  downfall  of  a  large  continental  area,  for 
the  British  made  no  attempt  to  follow  it  up  in  that 
way.  But  Havana  had  been  the  principal  naval  and 
military  centre  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  west  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  from  whieh  as  a  base  their 
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•qnadroni  had  iisiied  to  tight  the  bnooaneert, 
voy  their  treasure  shipi,  keep  the  Central  Ameiiean 
eoaat  tribea  in  order  and  control  their  other  West 
Indian  potaeaaiona.  Like  Loaisbonrg  it  haa  often 
been  erroneously  called  the  key  to  the  sea  area  in 
this  caae  the  Carribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico— bat 
if  the  very  easy  movement  through  that  same  area 
of  Pocoeke's  forces  proved  that  in  itself  Havana  waa 
not  a  key  that  could  lock  those  waters,  it  was  at 
least  much  more  used  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  fleet 
which  alone  could  act  as  a  key  than  the  French 
fortress  had  ever  been.  And  the  loss  of  that  fleet, 
when  Havana  capitulated,  deprived  them  of  the  only 
instrument  by  which  they  could  make  even  a  pre- 
tence of  maintaining  their  status  as  a  West  Indian 
Power. 

In  the  same  year  the  British  captured  the  annual 
treasure  fleets  in  both  Atlantic  and  Paciflc,  which 
only  the  dire  need  of  Spain  for  money  had  induced 
her  to  take  the  risk  of  permitting  to  sail.  This  left 
her  coffers  well-nigh  empty  when  France  was  in 
no  position  to  lend.  The  Spanish  sea  trade  had 
already  disappeared,  and  Britain  now  directly  men- 
aeed  Ha3rti|  Panama  and  Florida;  the  last  named 
being  the  only  Spanish  territory  in  North  America. 
None  of  these  dependencies  could  hope  to  hold  out 
for  long.  After  a  few  months,  therefore,  Spain 
found  herself  in  a  much  worse  position  in  the 
western  hemisphere  than  she  had  ever  been  before 
in  her  260  years  of  transatlantic  rule,  with  the  pros- 
peet  of  further  losses  to  follow.    P^rance,  her  ally. 
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had  also  Buffered  staggering  blown  ui  li.c  straggle 
and  was  only  keeping  her  feet  with  diffienlty.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  both  gave  np  hope  of  retriev- 
ing their  misfortoneSy  and  realising  that  further 
effort  only  meant  further  sacrifice  allowed  Britain 
to  demand  her  own  terms  of  peace.  These  were 
annomiced  at  the  Treaty  of  Fontaineblaaii  which 
brought  hostilities  to  a  close. 

All  the  events  recounted  in  this  chapter  took 
place  on  American  soil  or  in  Amerifain  waters.  No 
study  of  their  origin  and  development,  however^ 
would  be  complete  without  at  least  a  glance  at  the 
incidents  of  outstanding  importance  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  whereas  all  British  attacks 
on  French  or  Spanish  possessions  in  America  were 
dependent  on  an  undisputed  transit  of  the  ooean, 
that  freedom  of  route  was  in  turn  dependent  on  the 
ability  of  the  main  British  fleet  to  keep  the  upper 
hand  in  European  waters.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
th"'  '*-  supremaiqr  was  ever  serionaly  in  danger, 
1>  id  nevertheless  have  to  assert  it  once  again 

by  the  ordeal  of  battle.  Finding  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  defend  their  distant  possessions,  the 
French  concentrated  their  fleet  in  home  ports,  and 
once  more  tamed  their  thoughts  to  the  ancient  but 
always  hopeless  ambition  of  invading  Rngland. 
Mahan  has  commended  them  for  abandoning  many 
separate  directions  of  effort  in  order  to  confine 
their  attention  to  one;  but  although  iringlsness  of 
purpose  in  war  has  much  in  its  favour  thej  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  having  aeted  very  judidoaaly 
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in  banding  all  their  energiat  towards  the  aooonqi^- 
liihment  of  an  object  whioh  their  own  experienee 
had  proved  again  and  agidn  to  be  foredoomed  to 

failure. 

Some  efthfflWHf  for  the  oondoot  of  war,  howovcr, 
•eem  to  poeaesa  aa  undying  an  attraction  for  would- 
be  eonqnerora  aa  the  candle  haa  for  the  moth  and 
the  invasion  of  England  waa  one.  Quite  undeterred 
by  paat  leaaona — aome  occurring  even  in  their  own 
time— the  King  of  France  and  his  ministers  set  to 
work  industriously  on  plans  for  the  occupation  of 
London.  Troops  were  assembled  in  large  numbers 
at  the  principal  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
France,  transports  were  prepared,  and  two  strong 
fleets  were  held  in  readiness,  one  at  Brest  and  the 
other  at  Toulon,  which  it  was  intended  should  join 
hands  aa  an  escort  for  the  army.  But  fate  once 
again  intervened  to  remind  the  rulers  of  France 
in  somewhat  peremptory  fashion  that  the  British 
Isles  are  surrounded  by  water.  The  first  move  was 
to  pass  the  Toulon  fleet  up  to  Brest,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  sailed  accordingly,  and  to  quit  the  Mediter- 
ranean waa  obliged  to  run  through  the  Straita  of 
Gibraltar  in  front  of  the  rock  which  is  so  often 
called  the  key  of  the  middle  sea.  That  it  was  not 
the  key  was  made  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  the  French  squadron  waa  not  even  aeen  from 
ita  batteries,  the  weather  being  thick  at  the  time. 
The  real  key  lay  in  Gibraltar  Bay  in  the  shape  of  a 
fleet  mder  Boacawen,  which  had  been  put  there  to 
lode  the  gate  and  effectually  did  ao.    When  the 
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look-oat  eniiseni  in  the  Gut  tigfated  and  signalled 
!>roach  of  the  Freneh  TeeeeUi  Boeeawen  was 
4u.v«^.j  on  their  track,  and  oatrhing  them  np  at- 
tacked with  energy,  captaring  some,  driving  others 
ashore,  and  brealdng  np  the  whole  force. 

Thus  the  first  more  failed,  bat  Lfoais  obstinately 
persisted  in  seeking  farther  disaster.  His  Orand 
Fleel  lay  at  Brest  ander  Conflans,  eUmdj  watched 
by  the  British  under  Hairtte,  a  sea  fiommsnrter  of 
the  very  first  capacity.  Conflans  was  ordered  to 
leave  Brest  when  an  opportanity  oocarred,  to  see 
the  way  dear  for  the  troopships,  in  the  old  hope 
that  the  British  might  be  ''somewhere  else'';  bat 
Uawke  had  an  inveterate  habit  of  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  Bad  weather  drove  his 
main  divisions  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Brest  for  a  brief  period;  bat  his  frigates  kept 
him  m-ell  informed  in  spite  of  it,  and  when  Conflans 
slipped  ooty  believing  the  offing  to  be  clear,  Hawke 
soon  heard  of  it  and  stood  after  him  at  once. 

Then  followed  the  great  story  of  Qaiberon  Bay, 
the  battle  foaght  in  the  majestic  sarroondings  of  a 
roaring  Atlantic  gale  and  the  sorf  of  a  rock-boond 
lee  shore;  in  which  the  perils  of  war  were  equalled 
by  the  perils  of  shipwredc  for  everyone  of  the  30,000 
officers  and  men  mug^g^  Its  details  have  been  re- 
eouted  in  matcUeaa  language  by  an  American  pen, 
and  only  a  brief  reference  is  in  place  here.  Bon- 
ning  down  the  Bay  of  Biscay  onder  double-reefed 
topsails  before  a  fast-rising  north-wester,  Hawke, 
on  a  grey  Novvnber  dawn,  sighted  Conflans  to  the 
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•oathward,  also  under  storm  canvas.  Both  flcM*is 
ware  on  a  very  dangerous  coast  and  already  quite 
near  enooffik  to  it  for  safety  with  a  falling  barom- 
eter. Conflansy  however,  had  local  pilots  on  board* 
and  being  detonnined  to  avoid  action^  trusted  to 
their  skill  to  run  for  Quiberon  Bay,  a  treaeherous 
and  exposed  refuge  at  best  in  such  weather^  but 
not  far  distant,  and  with  at  any  rate  the  advantage 
to  him  Uiat  Hawke  would  be  very  unlikely  to  follow. 
Havrice  was  not  deterred  for  one  moment  being 
**aocipitral  by  nature  as  by  name''  in  the  words 
of  Carlyle.  Disregarding  the  warnings  of  his  navi- 
gating officer  that  he  was  rushing  his  fleet  into 
frightful  danger,  he  chased  the  enemy  before  the 
gale  to  utter  destruction  instead  on  the  reefs  and 
shoals  of  their  native  land;  while  all  but  a  few  of 
his  own  ships  escaped  a  like  fate  through  the 
superb  seamanship  of  their  captains.  Before  the 
short  November  day  had  come  to  its  end  another 
great  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  England  had  gone 
the  way  of  all  the  rest 

This  decisive  event  occurred  about  two  months 
after  the  fall  of  Quebec,  and  never  thereafter  dur- 
ing the  three  remaining  years  of  the  war  did  Britain 
suffer  the  slightest  danger  of  attack  in  any  of  her 
territories  to  the  furthest  east  and  west  Her  se- 
eority  was  absolute  and  her  power  to  strike  unfet- 
tered in  every  ooean  of  the  world.  Her  mercantile 
fleets  spread  to  all,  and  her  flag  was  carried  where- 
ever  she  pleased  to  send  it 

With    the    British    triumphant    everywhere    the 
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Sena  Years*  War  waa  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
Treaty  of  Pontainablean,  a  politaeal  inatnunent  of 
peeoliar  interest  to  Amerieanay  whether  of  Britiah, 
French  or  Spaniah  origin,  not  only  becanse  many 
of  its  provisions  in  regard  to  Ameriean  affairs  still 
hold  good,  but  because  it  waa  the  laat  of  the  great 
settlcmeDta  whereby  whole  regions  in  the  western 
hendaplMre  were  parcelled  out  without  any  refer- 
enee  to  the  dwellers  therein ;  and  the  laat  before  the 
birth  of  any  American  white  nation.  Mahan,  an 
American  himself^  considered  that  the  British  de- 
manda  were  too  modest,  remarking  that  with  tha 
undiapoted  command  of  the  sea  in  their  handa 
''more  rigorous  terms  might  eaaily  have  been  ex- 
acted and  would  have  been  prudent"  This  opinion 
'  ^  aa  it  does  from  a  most  impartial  obaenrer, 
in  >  ill  liable  aa  a  refutation  of  the  contention  ao  fre- 
quently advanced  by  biaaed  hiatoriana  that  Ehig- 
land  is  grasping  and  avaricious  in  the  hour  of  sue- 
cess.  It  is  true  that  Mahan  ascribed  the  restraint 
shown  in  her  daima  to  a  haate  to  conclude  peace 
and  a  lack  of  understanding.  Very  poaatbly  he  ia 
right,  for  the  statesmen  in  control  of  the  foreign 
interests  of  Britain  have  aometimea  displayed  a  sur- 
prisbig  incapacity  to  appreciate  their  true  direction. 
Hut  even  if  we  accept  hia  view  the  reaolla  were 
the  same  in  beneflting  Britain's  enemiea;  and  it 
re maina  a  recorded  fact  in  hiatory  that  having  the 
power  to  hold  she  nevertheless  gave  back,  with  the 
aasent  of  her  ruler  and  the  majority  of  her  people. 
The  United  Statea  have  on  oeeaaion  done  tha 
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io  )  but  never  Pranoe,  Spain,  Qermany 

or  liouana.  if  it  can  b^  aaaerted,  therefore,  with 
truth  that  Englaiid  ^'ttretehed  forth  her  hand  to 
take  what  she  plaaaed''  when  war  waa  in  progreet, 
it  muBt  alao  be  admitted  that  she  stretched  it  foKh 
a  aeoond  time  of  her  own  free  will  to  render  up 
much  when  war  came  to  an  end. 

In  Bcttling  with  France  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  Britain  to  give  up  Canada  without  sac- 
rificing the  interests  of  her  own  colonists,  idioae 
snifering  at  French  hands  had  been  the  primary 
cause  of  the  whole  war.  Canada  therefore  was  ceded 
to  Britain  together  with  all  the  French  occupied 
territories  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes  and  river 
valleys,  including  that  part  of  Louisiana  which  lay 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The  French 
area  on  the  other  side  would  have  remained  French 
as  far  as  British  demands  were  conoemed,  but  a 
complication  came  in  here  between  France  and 
Spain.  Louis  had  promised  Ferdinand  that  Spain 
should  regain  Minorca  if  she  joined  in  the  war,  but 
being  unable  to  redeem  that  pledge  he  handed  over 
western  Louisiana  instead.  By  this  transfer  the 
last  square  foot  of  French  soil  in  North  America 
passed  under  other  flags. 

Although  retaining  Canada,  however,  Britain 
gave  back  Ouadeloupe,  Martinique  and  St  Lucia 
to  France;  all  valuable  possessions.  In  the  ease 
of  St  Lucia  indeed  she  gave  the  island  away  rather 
than  gave  it  back,  for  it  had  never  been  formally 
oeeoirfed  by  the  French.    Thus  Althouarh  France  had 
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lost  her  all  in  the  western  hwiiitphftre  by  the  arbi- 
trament of  the  fword,  she  was  reinstated  as  a  West 
Indian  Power  by  the  onsnqMoting  liberality  of  her 
enemy,  and  her  elimination  from  a  share  in  trans- 
atlantic rule  only  applied  to  that  part  where  she 
made  her  preaenee  a  downright  menace  to  British 
lives.  This  magnanimity  was  ill-reqoited  at  a  later 
date. 

In  settling  with  Spain  also  Britain  acted  with  an 
open-handedness  which  cannot  possibly  be  denied 
in  exchanging  Cuba  for  Spanish  Florida.  In  this 
transaction  Spain  had  maoh  the  best  of  the  bargain 
as  a  eonaeqnenee  of  the  desire  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  free  their  eokmists  in  South  Carolina 
from  alien  neighbours.  To  regain  the  Pearl  of  the 
Antilles  Spain  merely  yielded  up  a  swamp-sodden 
region  which  she  had  never  developed  and  but 
sparsely  populated.  Thus*  after  wantonly  attadc- 
ing  Kngland  and  suffering  complete  overthrow,  her 
sole  territorial  penalty  was  the  loss  of  an  incon- 
siderable area  of  no  strategic  or  commaroial  im- 
portance, on  which  she  had  never  set  nmeh  vihie. 

Britain  was  not  only  a  generous  enemy  bat  a  re- 
liable ally.  In  all  this  warring  among  giants  a  little 
European  nation  with  great  American  pnsnessions 
remained  unscathed  and  secore,  thanks  to  British 
support  Portugal  shared  with  France,  Spain  and 
Britain  the  status  of  a  sovereign  Powar  over  vast 
transatlantic  territories,  which  in  her  own  strength 
she  had  never  even  pretended  to  be  able  to  defend. 
Asking  for  British  hdpi  as  we  hava  seen,  when 
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throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  she  obtained  it  in 
pennanenoe,  and  thanks  to  the  British  navy  her 
flag  remained  over  Brasil,  in  spito  of  French  and 
Spanish  threats,  when  these  much  more  formidable 
powers  were  being  forced  by  that  same  navy  to 
surrender  such  parts  of  their  western  domains 
as  seemed  necessary  in  Anglo-Saxon  interests.  It 
wonld  of  coarse  be  quite  inaccurate  to  suggest  that 
the  British  attitude  towards  Portugal  was  inspired 
by  mere  altruism.  Purely  disinterested  interna- 
tional pacts  were  practically  unknown,  and  in  this 
instance  Ehigland  obtained  the  guarantee  that  Por- 
tognese  harbours  should  be  closed  to  England's 
enemies  and  open  to  herself.  But  even  so  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  deny  that  the  advantages  of  the 
agreement  lay  much  more  with  Portugal  than  with 
her  powerful  upholder. 

All  the  above  political  rearrangements  in  America 
arose  from  the  ability  of  the  British  to  lay  down 
what  conditions  of  peace  they  pleased  across  every 
ocean  of  the  globe,  thanks  to  a  navy  supreme  in 
each.  But  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  marked  the 
climax  of  the  influence  of  sea  power  on  American 
history  North  or  South,  for  the  era  was  drawing 
to  its  close  during  which  the  whole  western  world 
had  been  no  more  than  a  collection  of  rival  outposts 
of  the  white  race,  all  looking  back  across  the  water 
to  the  mother  countries  for  protection  against  ex- 
ternal dangers,  and  in  some  eases  for  the  neoes- 
saries  of  life  as  well.  To  every  one  of  these  the 
safety  of  the  Atlantic  route  connecting  than  with 
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home  had  beao  esieptial  till  they  could  stand  un- 
aided, and  the  Power  which  for  the  time  being  could 
control  that  roate  was  in  a  position  to  influenee  all 
their  destinies  for  better  or  for  worse. 

The  time,  however,  was  now  not  far  distant  in 
which  the  peoples  in  certain  parts  of  America  were 
to  cease  to  depend  on  the  mother  country  and  to  set 
up  for  themsehrea.  In  the  drenmstances  attending 
the  birth  of  the  first  independent  white  nation  in  the 
west  sea  power  again  played  a  very  great  part 
Bnt  when  once  a  sdf-contained  and  self-protecting 
commnnity  had  been  established,  the  maintenance  of 
its  cofnnecting  link  with  the  parent  stodc  in  Enrope 
was  no  longer  a  vital  matter  to  its  existence;  and 
althouKh  the  sea  remained  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  welfare  of  the  new  nation,  as  the  only  roate 
w))<>reby  the  latter  oonU  maintain  any  kind  of  touch 
with  the  remainder  of  the  world,  its  controlling  ef- 
fect on  transatlantic  political  developments  began 
to  lessen  when  a  domestic  quarrel  finally  split  the 
Anglo-Saxon  racct 
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For  more  than  twelve  years  after  the  conclusioii 
of  the  struggle  which  placed  all  the  northern  conti- 
nent of  America  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the 
borders  of  the  Oulf  Stream  mider  the  dominion  of 
the  English-speaking  race,  the  Union  Flag  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  crosses  of  St  Andrew  and  St 
George  flew  unchallenged  throughout  that  vast  ex« 
panae  except  by  the  Red  Men. 

Sea  power  had  placed  it  there,  and  sea  power  was 
now  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  removing  it  from 
more  than  half  the  habitable  part  of  those  regions, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  emblem  of  the  first 
white  American  nation.  This  removal  was  aided  by 
a  remarkable  inversion  of  the  previously  normal 
relationships  between  two  white  peoples,  which  at 
first  sight  aeemed  impossible;  for  whereas  the 
Anglo-Saxons  had  put  an  end  to  Latin  rule  in 
North  America  with  the  object  of  consolidating 
their  own,  the  American  branch  of  these  same 
people  now  iuooeisfully  appealed  to  the  evicted 
Latins  for  assistance  in  overthrowing  Anglo-Saxon 
domination  in  the  same  continent,  not  to  reinstate 
the  Latina— for  that  was  uncompromisingly  mada 
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clear  in  tha  agreement — but  to  eetabliah  a  new  rule 
altogether.  Soeh  a  reqoeat  would  have  stood  no 
chance  of  aooeptanoe,  of  eonreey  had  it  been  nnsnp- 
ported  by  other  eonnderationa.  Bat  the  American 
who  proffered  it  and  the  Frenchman  who  enter- 
tained it  both  knew  very  well  that  any  dispute 
which  •eriously  tended  to  weaken  Britannia's  power 
in  the  western  worU  offered  too  tempting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  her  ancient  Gallic  enemy  to  deal  her  a 
dangerous  wound  to  be  missedt  and  an  agreement 
between  the  two  was  oondoded  aoeordingly.  In 
seizing  on  this  rare  chance  the  Latins  placed  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  destroy  British  power  alto- 
gether, not  merely  in  America  but  in  Europe;  and 
only  through  an  almost  incredible  absence  of  firm- 
ness at  an  exceptionally  favourable  juncture  did 
they  fall  short  of  ruining  England  forever. 

The  incidents  leading  up  to  the  American  War  of 
Independeooe  are  too  well  known  to  need  detailed 
repetition  here,  nor  in  their  legal  and  constitutional 
aspects  are  they  a  proper  subject  for  treatment  in 
these  pages.  But  it  happens  that  all  the  volumes 
of  history  which  deal  with  this  subject  were  written 
before  the  days  of  any  proper  understanding  as  to 
the  apportionment  of  responsibility  in  regard  to 
)p^  ,i,.r ......  wtween  a  mother  country  and  a  col- 
ony V  ^6  degree  of  self-government  And 
as  the  whole  trouble  had  its  origin  in  this  matter^ 
a  consideration  that  is  only  too  often  ignored — a 
br  ^Tenoe  based  on  the  experience  to  be  gained 
fi   'h*m  history^  will  not  be  out  of  place  in 
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treating  of  a  subject  in  which  the  mar  It  lino  aspoots 
are  eo  often  associated  with  the  defemuvo. 

Arbitrary  imposition  of  taxes  formed  tho  main 
burden  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  ooIouihU, 
which  they  rightly  regarded  as  a  violation  of  a 
cardinal  principle  in  the  political  rights  of  the  sob- 
ject  as  understood  in  Elngland.  Lawyers  have 
pointed  out  that  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  levy 
taxes  was  definitely  reserved  in  the  granting  of  the 
original  colonial  charters;  but  even  if  the  strict 
letter  was  on  the  side  of  the  Crown  the  development 
of  the  colonies  had  reached  a  point  in  which  it 
became  an  unstatesmanlike  policy  to  maintain  an 
autocratic  attitude  in  the  matter  where  the  acknowl- 
edged practice  in  the  mother  country  vested  all 
power  in  the  representatives  of  the  people.  It  is 
a  conunon  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  the 
levies  to  which  they  were  to  be  subjected  had  any 
purpose  except  for  their  own  benefit.  The  whole  ob- 
ject of  the  taxes  was  to  provide  for  the  future  of 
American  defence,  and  not  a  sixpence  would  have 
been  appropriated  for  any  services  in  England. 
After  the  conquest  of  Canada  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  outpost  garrisons  in  the  far  interior  had  re- 
moved the  only  check  against  Indian  raids.  To  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  this — and  also  to  prevent  the 
ineessant  French  intrigues  in  Canada  from  assuming 
serious  proportions — the  military  advisers  of  the 
British  Government  estimated  that  twenty  battal- 
ions of  regular  troops  would  bo  required  for  an 
army  of  occupation.    As  this  force  was  to  be  en- 
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tircly  devoted  to  dutien  connected  with  the  proteo- 
tiori  of  the  British  colooistB  the  Ministry  decided 
to  UUL  them  for  its  upkeep,  whether  they  agreed  to 
the  neeessity  of  the  protection  or  not 

Herein  lay  their  error.  The  eolooiats  might 
have  preferred  to  nndertake  their  own  defence  had 
they  been  naked.  If  not  then  they  might  reasonably 
have  been  requested  to  pay  a  share  at  least  in  the 
maintenance  of  any  crown  forces  specially  detailed 
for  the  parpose,  and  would  certainly  have  done  so. 
Hut  they  were  neither  invited  to  express  an  opinion 
nor  given  very  dearly  to  understand  what  precise 
object  lay  behind  the  government  action  in  lev>Hng 
certain  imposts.  In  a  matter  affecting  their  private 
property  they  were  in  fact  treated  as  ciphers.  How 
t  was  this  procedure  to  that  adopted  by 
briuMi  ininislers  in  dealing  with  a  parellel  question 
of  colonial  defence  about  a  hundred  years  later.  In 
the  Intter  half  of  the  19th  century  unrest  among  the 
native  tribes  from  time  to  time  threatened  the  peace 
of  Cape  Colony.  When  this  occurred  the  home  gov- 
ernment did  not  insist  on  protecting  the  colonists 
ami  nuiking  tbem  pay  for  it,  but  left  the  Cape  Oov- 
emment  to  decide  whether  they  needed  imperial 
assistance  or  not  Sometunea  they  preferred  to 
deal  with  the  situatiflii  tfaemaelvea  aa  in  the  Basuto 
^«.._  h^i  if  Imperial  help  was  necessary  the  ap- 
I  iiient   of  expense  waa  settled  by  mutual 

agreement,  and  it  must  be  added  that  on  these 
oocaftions  the  British  taxpayer  was  not  spared 
whether  he  approved  of  the  undertaking  or  net 
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Had  8iich  practice  prevailod  in  America  in  the  18t1i 
eentnry  no  just  cause  of  resentment  could  possibly 
have  arisen  among  British-Americans. 

Pitt  realised  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Ministry 
and  foreseeing  its  oonseqnenoes  supported  the  col- 
onists with  all  the  vehement  eloquence  at  his  com- 
mand  from  the  outset  of  the  unrest  When  talk  of 
a  possible  revolt  began  to  spread  in  connection  with 
the  Stamp  Act  of  1765 — the  first  measure  to  which 
the  colonists  took  Htrong  exception — he  declared 
that  "America  if  she  fell  would  fall  like  a  strong 
nmn.  She  would  cmbrnco  the  pillars  of  state  and 
pull  do\Mi  the  Constitution  along  with  her.'*  Ten 
years  later,  when  the  revolution  was  on  the  point 
of  outbreak  after  a  period  of  constantly  increasing 
friction,  he  observed  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
•*all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such  men, 
to  establish  despotism  over  such  a  mighty  nation 
must  be  vain,  must  be  fatal."  Moreover,  his  atti- 
tude was  inspired  by  sympathy  as  well  as  by  appre- 
hension,  for  in  the  same  speech  he  remarked,  in 
referring  to  the  representations  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Congress  which  consolidated  the  aspirations 
of  the  thirteen  different  American  colonies  "when 
your  Lordships  look  at  the  papers  transmitted  to 
ns  from  America,  when  you  consider  their  decency, 
firmness  and  wisdom,  you  cannot  but  respect  their 
cause  and  n^nsh  to  make  it  your  own.** 

A  good  many  years  had  elapsed,  however,  since 
Pitt  had  held  the  premiership.  The  truth  is  he  was 
too  great  a  soul  to  retain  office  indefinitely  in  a 
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democratic  country.  Standing  in  the  tame  rank 
with  such  men  as  Biehelieu  or  Bismarck  his  reign 
of  power  wonkl  have  lasted  far  longer  in  France  or 
Germany;  but  as  giants  of  that  political  stature 
are  apt  to  be  impatient  of  the  slow  miderstanding 
of  the  masses,  he  was  onsoited  by  his  very  genius  to 
lead  a  virile  and  independent-minded  but  not  very 
far-seeing  people,  soeh  as  the  British,  who  are  apt 
to  be  restive  onder  domination,  and  more  often 
guided  by  prejudice  than  by  logic  in  their  attitude 
towards  foreign  affairs.  Being  nnaUe  to  compel  the 
acceptance  of  his  views  he  had  long  before  resigned, 
and  from  his  days  to  oor  own— except  during  the 
premiership  of  his  son — British  Ministries  have 
been  led  by  the  industrious  mediocrities  which  the 
nation  as  a  whole  prefers  to  see  in  power,  provided 
that  they  are  great  ''Parliamentarians,''  or  in  other 
words,  provided  that  they  have  a  eertain  gift  of 
oratory  and  at  least  a  moderate  degree  of  resonree- 
fnlness  in  dealing  with  problems  as  they  arise, 
rather  than  in  antieipating  and  preparing  for  thenL 
Of  sodi  a  type  were  (he  politicians  responsible  for 
steering  the  vessd  of  State  throng  the  very  intri- 
cate pilotage  lying  ahead  of  them  in  regard  to 
American  affairs.  As  a  result  of  putting  the  helm 
the  wrong  way  again  and  again  they  brooght  her 
at  last  into  waters  where  she  was  in  great  danger 
of  being  lost  altogether. 

The  Seven  Tears'  War  had  ended  in  1763,  and  the 
period  which  followed  was  marked  by  a  progres- 
sively inereasing  strain  in  the  relationships  betweeo 
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the  Briiish  Ministry  and  the  British- Amoricana, 
beginning  with  the  Stamp  Act  and  coining  gradually 
to  a  head  through  ten  years  of  recrimination,  till  at 
last  the  question  of  tea  duties  led  to  the  forcible 
jettisoning  of  a  whole  cargo  in  Boston  harbour  by 
an  organised  mob  in  1773.  This  irritated  public 
opinion  in  EIngland,  or  at  least  irritated  the  Min- 
istry, who  retaliated  by  the  Boston  Port  Act  where- 
by the  ton^n  was  closed  to  all  trade  by  a  garrison 
of  British  troops.  But  so  little  did  the  Government 
nnderstand  the  probable  consequences  of  repreaaiye 
measorea  directed  against  a  branch  of  their  own 
racial  stock  that  they  had  made  no  effort  to  main- 
tain the  British  fleet  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  the 
outbreak  of  trouble  in  America — ^long  foreseen  by 
some — found  them  quite  unprepared  with  any 
means  for  enforcing  their  own  legislation  where 
naval  action  was  necessary.  Not  a  single  ship-of- 
war  was  present  on  the  North  American  coast  to 
ensure  the  safe  arrival  of  the  supplies  required 
for  the  troops  occupying  Boston,  and  as  the  colon- 
ists not  only  refused  supplies  from  local  sources 
but  armed  some  of  their  own  vessels  to  seise  the  sup- 
ply ships  coming  from  England,  the  garrison  was 
aoon  under  conditions  of  siege.  Such  was  the  state 
of  affairs  when  General  Gage,  who  was  in  command, 
marched  out  to  destroy  an  ammunition  dump  of  the 
existence  of  which  at  a  small  neighbouring  town  he 
had  received  information  and  in  so  doing  came  into 
collision  with  a  force  of  New  England  niilitin  at  the 
village  of  Lexington.    S? ''^-'  wore  exchanged  with 
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fatal  results  on  both  tides,  and  the  American  War 
of  Independsnee  was  started  on  its  long  course. 
The  thirteen  colonies  united  to  offer  a  common  de- 
fence and  appointed  Oeoeral  Washington  as  their 
Commander-in-Chief. 

If  the  experience  of  modem  wars  may  be  taken 
as  in  any  degree  a  reliable  guide,  all  indications 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  a  forcible  suppression 
of  the  morrement  offered  a  task  of  vastly  greater 
magnitude  than  either  the  British  or  the  Americans 
themselTes  realised.  The  mother  country,  it  is  true, 
possessed  the  advantage  of  a  complete  power  to 
dominate  the  sea— although  it  was  most  sparingly 
exercised  at  the  outset— and  in  that  respect  the 
position  of  the  colonists  was  precisely  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  indigenous  races  whose  place  they  had 
taken,  when  faced  by  an  enemy  across  the  water. 
But  command  of  the  sea  was  not  here  enou^  to  en- 
sure British  success.  It  offered  no  more  than  a  foun- 
dation for  conquest,  necessary  as  such  no  doubt,  but 
not  a  conquest  in  itself.  The  colomes  had  emerged 
from  the  stage  of  infancy  and  beomne  self-sustain- 
ing, and  thdr  sea  communications  with  I'^iftrKJ 
were  no  longer  the  spoon  by  which  they  were  fed 
and  nouriAhcd.  I^and  operations  on  an  adequate 
scale  could  alone  complete  the  work  idiieli  sea 
power  commenced,  and  these,  to  be  sneoeMfnl» 
demanded  the  eomplete  overthrow  and  represaioa 
of  a  population  of  three  millions. 

When  the  Britiflh  Oovemment  undertook  the  con- 
quest of  the  small  Boer  Bepublies  at  the  end  of  the 
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19th  eentary  for  the  prot. .  :i  n  <.i  t}i>lr  own  South 
Afiiean  oolonintft— juiit  «»  ihuir  preUeoiwsors  bad 
undertaken  the  oonqaest  of  Canada  in  the  18th  for 
the  protection  of  their  colonists  in  America — thej 
were  envisaged  by  a  mach  less  difficult  problem 
than  the  defeat  of  iho  thirteen  states  united  under 
the  lead  of  Washington;  and  yet  they  found  it 
neoessary  to  employ  100,000  men  for  two  years 
at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  millions  sterling.  The 
Boers  were  less  numerous  than  the  Ajnericans  and 
inhabited  a  less  difficult  country;  but  the  effort 
demanded  in  their  subjugation  furnished  an  example 
of  the  proportions  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  in 
compelling  the  surrender  of  an  army  of  irregulars 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  attack,  when  they  are 
acting  on  the  defensive  in  a  large  area  "uith  which 
they  are  thoroughly  familiar,  and  which  is  mainly 
a  wilderness  deficient  in  good  lines  of  communica- 
tion. Unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  Americans 
under  Washington  were  much  inferior  fighters  to  the 
Dutch  farmers  under  Botha  and  De  W  ♦  r  were 
much  leas  united  in  their  desire  for  i  lenoe, 

it  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that  their  defeat  would 
have  required  no  less  an  effort.  And  where  wouUl  the 
sea  transport  have  been  found  for  the  purpose,  in 
the  da3r8  when  a  transatlantic  voyage  occupied  six 
weeks  and  few  vessels  could  carry  more  than  500 
troops  at  a  timef  Or  again,  what  prospect  would 
there  have  been  of  the  British  people  submitting 
to  such  sacrifices  for  the  prosecution  of  a  wnr  which 
never  really  popular  with  n  Ijircro  soctioiu  and 
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at  a  time  when  the  national  debt  was  already  a  heavy 
load  to  carry! 

Praetically  none.  It  was  never  >MiMni  the  range 
of  feaaible  operations  for  the  British  to  quell  the 
revolution,  and  the  tnoeeea  of  the  Americans  was  a 
foregone  eondusion  without  any  external  aid,  even 
though  Washington  did  not  think  so  at  the  time  nor 
Mahan  in  our  own  day.  But  both  theee  Americans 
over-rated  the  power  of  England  except  on  the  sea, 
and  under-rated  the  solid  advantages  of  the  Ameri- 
can position  in  a  guerilla  war  of  exhaustion.  In 
EIngland  the  dimensions  of  the  undertaking  were  no 
better  understood  than  in  America  except  by  one 
man.  Pitt  was  not  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  by  training, 
but  inspiration  enabled  him  nevertheless  to  visual- 
ize the  outline  of  a  great  military  question  more 
clearly  than  any  of  his  contemporaries— Washington 
not  excepted— «nd  when  be  declared  that  if  America 
fell  she  would  pull  down  England  with  her  he  meant 
what  he  said. 

Apart  from  her  xiu  l.^;!.  i .:.  1  Mip^riority  on  salt 
water  only  one  feature  in  the  biiuation  favoured  the 
mother  country,  and  even  then  only  because  it  of- 
fered an  opportunity  for  her  naval  power  to  make 
itself  frit.  The  general  line  of  the  river  Hudson 
lies  near!  lorth  from  the  sea  right  through  to 

Lake  Cha...i..«.u  on  the  Canadian  border  and  thus 
divides  off  the  New  England  States— standing  on  its 
eastern  side— from  all  the  remahider.  Being  a  nav- 
igable waterway  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length 
it  was  sufaijeet  to  the  control  of  ships  b  those  days 
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wImii  Um  r«iig«  of  :  rty  and  their 

rate  of  fire  too  alow  to  prevcni  \Qt  '»?  pwi 

land  forU  with  little  difficulty.    Wi:..  •«  field 

force  on  board,  or  in  support  on  ahon  ilia  of 

sloops  and  small  craft  in  the  upper  reac  i  a  few 

frigates  in  the  lower  could  haye  cut  oil  i  on 

where  the  revolutionary  feeling  was  stro  ! 

which  happened  to  be  largely  dependent  i  ^  .. 
nance  on  the  food-producing  areas  across  the  river. 
Both  sides  recognised  this.  To  Washington  it  was  a 
source  of  serious  anxiety  and  to  the  British  Oov- 
emment  it  suggested  a  clear  '^r*  '>1an  of  campaign, 
offering  at  least  better  poshi  s  of  success  than 

any  other.  But  except  for  this  one  opening  the 
position  presented  no  facilities  for  the  conduct  of 
offensive  operations  at  any  distance  from  the  coast 
As  to  whether  a  successful  repression  of  the  se- 
cessionist movement  in  the  New  Elngland  colonies  by 
isolation  and  blockade  would  have  produced  such  a 
moral  effect  in  the  south  and  west  as  to  cause  the 
other  colonies  to  abandon  further  effort  is  at  least 
a  matter  of  doubt  From  the  purely  military  stand- 
point the  consequences  to  these  other  colonies  would 
have  been  very  slight,  and  unless  their  loyalist 
elements  had  been  in  a  majority — which  they  were 
not — ^it  does  not  seem  probable  tlint  the  loss  of 
New  England  would  have  induced  their  people  to 
surrender  the  claim  to  independence  for  which  they 
had  taken  up  arms.  Thus,  although  it  was  not  gen- 
erally so  realised  at  the  time,  the  most  that  actually 
ky  within  the  scope  of  reasonable  possibilities  for 
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England  was  th  ion  of  tha  area  east  of  tha 

Hudson;  and  ov  "asure  of  snoeets 

was  of>^'     It.;.  qI  parpo«e  and 

oonoei.  ilch  were  entirely 

lacking  in  Ui  ict  of  their  operations. 

From  the  very  first  the  British  failed  to  act  with 
vigour  and  decision.  As  Mahan  has  pointed  out  in 
his  contribntion  to  Clowes'  ^'History  of  the  British 
Navy/'  the  Ministry  ''hesitated  to  nse  against  those 
whom  it  styled  rebels  the  preventive  measures  it 
woold  have  taken  at  once  against  a  recognised  en- 
emy." To  sQch  a  degree  was  this  rehietanoe  carried 
that  whi^n  the  first  British  squadron  arrived  on  the 
coast  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Admiral 
was  actually  ordered  not  to  make  captures  amoQg 
the  ships  of  the  colonists,  although  the  armed 
American  vessels  had  been  seising  British  mer- 
chantmen and  their  cargoes  freely.  For  six  months 
this  one-sided  self-restraint  remained  in  force,  of 
which  the  Americans  took  full  advantage.  Simi- 
larly, on  the  land  the  troops  at  Boston  were  not  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  any  offensive  campaign  beyond 
the  town.  It  was  a  gross  blunder  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Oovemment  to  have  provoked  the  war  at 
all,  but  it  was  an  equal  blunder  if  they  meant  to 
resort  to  force  not  to  spply  the  strong  measures 
that  lay  within  their  power. 

No  such  hesitation  was  displayed  on  the  Ameri- 
can side.  Schemes  of  an  aggressive  description 
immediately  took  shape  in  their  councils  and  cul- 
minated in  a  resolve  to  invade  Canada,  of  which 
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oolony  the  people  wore  not  n  :  i.our  of  fteceatioii. 
Fifteen  thoutand  men  were  aocoiiUugly  amemWed 
in  New  England  and  erosaed  the  border,  a  proceed- 
ing that  can  scarcely  be  harmoniaed  with  the  desire 
for  a  peaceful  accommodation  which  some  Ameri- 
can hiMtorians  assert  as  having  animated  Congreas 
at  the  time.  The  Canadians  preferred  to  remain 
British,  and  when  the  New  Englanders  endeavoored 
to  compel  them  to  submit  to  another  flag  they  were 
attempting  to  interfere  with  the  political  freedom  of 
their  neighbours  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  to 
that  which  they  resented  when  applied  to  them- 
sehrea.  This  embarrassed  their  supporters  in  Eng- 
land and  stiffened  their  enemies. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  was  a  military  as  well  as 
a  political  blunder,  for  the  gpreat  majority  of  the 
Canadians  lived  in  the  towns  or  districts  on  or  near 
the  St  Lawrence,  up  which  river  a  fleet  could  oper- 
ate, or  could  carry  troops  to  operate,  with  more 
quickness  and  certainty  than  the  attacking  army 
could  receive  reinforcement  or  support  by  the  land 
route  forming  its  own  line  of  advance  and  communi- 
cations. As  a  result,  although  the  Americana  were 
anceessful  in  over-running  the  border  and  capturing 
Montreal,  they  were  held  up  before  Quebec  for  the 
winter  and  forced  to  retreat  when  the  ice  broke  up 
and  a  squadron  arrive<l  in  the  river.  Quebec  was 
saved  tlirough  the  action  of  sea  power,  the  agency 
by  which  it  had  twice  been  captured  in  the  past; 
and  the  troops  brought  by  the  squadron  enabled  the 
Canadians  and  the  other  Crown  forces  to  drive  the 
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invaders  back  across  the  frontier  a  few  months 
later.  The  enterprise  eost  the  lives  of  more  than 
half  the  nmnbers  eomprising  the  expedition  and 
wasted  money  that  Congress  urgently  required.  If 
not  precisely  a  fatal  disaster  it  was  politically  a 
very  serions  error,  for  it  converted  the  Canadians 
fro-  -  roly  interested  spectators  of  the  American 
re\  J  irreeoneilaUe  enemies  whose  resentment 

proved  to  be  lasting. 

While  such  events  were  taking  place  another 
American  army  nnder  Washington  had  invested 
Boston,  where  the  British  Rarrison  was  now  nnder 
the  command  of  Oeneral  William  Howe,  an  officer 
whose  family  was  closely  associated  with  American 
history,  his  brothel  having  been  killed  while  fight- 
ing with  the  colonists  against  Montcahn.  Howe  in- 
deed had  so  little  heart  in  the  work  in  hand  that 
althon^  a  brave  enon^  officer  and  popular  with 
his  men,  his  subsequent  conduct  of  the  war  led  to 
his  supersession  and  recall.  His  first  step,  how- 
ever, was  sound.  Finding  that  he  was  doing  no 
good  at  Boston,  and  being  free  to  move  anywhere 
by  sea  he  embarked  his  whole  force  the  year  after 
the  outbreak,  and  evacuating  Boston,  first  visited 
Halifax  for  reinforoements  and  then  sailed  to  cap- 
ture New  York,  in  which  he  snceeeded  with  no  great 
difficulty,  although  failing  to  capture  the  American 
garrison.  This  seisure  was  a  proper  beginning  for 
a  campaign  up  the  Hudson  such  as  is  mentioned 
abovo,  and  so  far  promised  welL 

Thenceforward,   however,   the    l/iii^^a    Govern- 
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ment  nml  the  Bnu^u  . 
ton  with  an  inoapacity  ;w 
nitely  oonoeived  plan  for  pi 

home  authorities  had  sent  out  infitructions  to  the 
effeet  that  the  Hodson  valley  was  to  bo  the  theatre 
of  attacking  operations,  hot  instead  of  despatching 
the  first  outgoing  troops  from  Elngland  to  that  area 
they  sent  them  to  attack  Charleston  in  Carolina, 
under  the  escort  of  a  squadron  conmianded  by  Com- 
modore Paiker.  This  was  a  failure  on  both  elements, 
the  troops  being  held  up  in  their  advance  by  an 
unfordable  creek,  and  the  ships  being  unable  to 
destroy  the  fort  which  covered  the  harbour  although 
engaging  closely  and  suffering  severely  in  their 
own  crews.  Ships  and  troops  were  alike  withdrawn 
at  nightfall  accordingly  and  the  project  abandoned 
for  the  time.  The  American  defence  evoked  the 
hearty  admiration  of  the  attackers;  and  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  afforded  some  indication  of 
the  unrealised  nature  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  any  general  attempt  to  suppress  fhe 
revolution.  To  the  secessionist  element  in  the 
southern  colonies  the  incident  was  naturally  very 
encouraging  and  to  the  loyalist  section — stronger 
there  than  in  New  England— it  came  as  a  great 
blow. 

The  American  defeat  in  Canada,  the  British  de- 
feat at  Charleston  and  the  capture  of  New  York 
were  the  three  outstanding  military  events  of  1776, 
the  year  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
Potttieallv  it  was  rendered  memorable  bv  the  Dec- 
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laration  of  IiKiepondcixv*^  which  created  the  first 
white  American  natioo ;  in  the  Teins  of  whole  early 
generations  ran  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  bloody  ex- 
cept for  a  minor  Dutch  strain  in  New  Tork  and  its 
more  Immediate  nsii^iboorhood.  From  the  naval 
point  of  view  the  important  events  of  the  year  were 
the  arrival  of  the  aqnadron  in  the  St  Lawrenoet 
which  compelled  the  Amerieans  to  retire  from  be- 
fore QaebeCy  and  the  appointment  of  Admiral  Rich- 
ard Howe— General  Howe's  brother— to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  on  the  North  American  station. 
''Black  DiA^**  as  his  men  called  him,  has  been  also 
known  as  "the  Admiral  who  was  never  tired»'*  and 
certainly  earned  the  title,  for  apart  from  his  other 
forest  services  to  his  country  he  won  the  battle  of 
Ushant  when  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  QoUe 
as  popular  as  his  brother  he  was  a  much  more 
forceful  personality,  and,  having  even  stronger  sym- 
pathies with  the  colonists,  he  only  aeeepted  the  ap- 
pointment in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  get  into 
touch  with  Washington  and  find  some  method  of 
peaceful  settlement  agreeable  to  both  sides.  Mat- 
ters, however,  had  already  gone  too  far  for  that 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independenee  before  bis 
arrival  at  New  York,  and  for  the  time  being  his 
activities  were  perforce  restricted  to  helping  for- 
ward the  plans  of  the  mOitary  leaders,  although  in 
the  actnal  framing  of  these  plans  he  had  no  re- 
sponnihility. 

Next  year  th<»   I^ 
to  worse.     T»  •   >••• 
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freed  the  Cenadiftn  troops  for  serrioe  elsewhere, 
and  the  British  authorities  rightly  decided  to  use 
them  for  their  prospective  campaign  in  the  Hudson 
▼alley.  If  their  selection  of  a  locality  was  soand, 
however,  their  method  of  applying  these  troops  to 
the  work  in  hand  was  radically  defective.  Instead 
of  embarking  them  and  sending  them  to  swell  the 
nnmhers  of  the  main  army  at  New  York  for  a  gen- 
eral sweep  up  the  Hudson  in  concentrated  force, 
they  were  despatched  inland  under  General  Bur- 
goyne  to  march  through  the  difficult  wilderness 
country  on  the  frontier  towards  the  head  waters  of 
the  river,  with  orders  to  come  down  it  Howe's 
army  was  to  ascend  and  meet  them  half  way.  The 
selection  of  Burgoyne's  route  necessitated  an  ad- 
vance through  a  region  in  which  the  Americans 
could  take  every  advantage  of  treble  numbers  and 
ideal  natural  facilities  for  defence,  where  transport 
and  supply  were  exceptionally  difficult,  and  where 
the  close  formations  in  which  regular  troops  were 
trained  had  little  tactical  application.  Burgo3me 
marched  to  disaster  accordingly. 

Meanwhile  a  step  was  taken  by  Howe  at  New 
York  that  did  happen  to  be  thoroughly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pressing  requirements  of  the  nitua- 
tion,  although  it  involved  a  minor  and  temporary 
diversion  of  his  preliminaries  for  the  Hudson  val- 
ley campaign.  By  reason  of  its  lack  of  entrance 
depth  at  low  tides  New  York  harbour  did  not  pro- 
vide an  ideal  hondquarters  for  the  fleet,  on  whoso 
power  to  keep  open  the  sea  communications  all  the 
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work  of  the  anny  in  New  York  depended.  Some 
better  anchorage  was  imperative^  and  eneh  an 
anchorage  lay  not  far  distant  to  the  northward  at 
Narragansett  Bay.  This  fine  natoral  harboar  is 
not  only  completely  sheliered,  bat  aeeessible  to 
heavy  draft  ships  at  low  tide^  and  therefore  per- 
mits their  exit  or  entry  at  any  time  of  the  day 
daring  any  qoarter  of  the  moon.  Within  the 
entrances  lies  Bhode  Island,  an  ezeeUent  site  for 
the  store  dep6t  of  a  fleet  A  small  force  was  ac- 
cordingly detached  from  the  British  army  in  New 
York  and  sent  by  sea  to  captare  and  hold  Bhode 
Island,  and  for  three  years  thereafter  Narragansett 
Bay  served  as  the  main  war  anchorage  and  base 
of  the  fleet  operating  on  the  North  American  coast 
But  this  was  Oeneral  Howe's  last  well  eoneeived 
move.  It  was  followed  by  a  step  that  threw  away 
the  whole  Hudson  plan  of  campaign— on  which  de- 
pended his  only  chance  of  subduing  New  England— 
and  caused  such  consternation  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  it  led  to  his  recall  While  Burgoyne's 
colanm  was  still  struggling  through  (^orest  and 
stream  in  the  vain  hope  of  reaching  its  rendeivoaa 
with  Howe,  the  latter  had  tamed  his  attention  else- 
where alto^ttlnr,  and  instead  of  advancing  north- 
wards to  uuri  it,  had  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  in 
the  very  o{){>osite  direction  by  embarking  his  army 
and  sailing  southwards  to  attack  Philadelphia,  on 
the  quite  sufTiriont  ground  that  it  was  the  seat  of 
Congress.  What  his  Admiral  brother  tkooght  of 
this  propoHiil  is  not  rororded,  but  the  lutter  had  no 
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power  to  inflncnoe  it  oflkiAlly,  for  hii  orders  gi:?e 
him  no  authority  in  regmrd  to  affairs  on  shore,  and 
merely  directed  him  to  facilitate  military  move- 
ments if  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  other  naval 
duties.  A  garrison  having  been  left  to  hold  New 
York,  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  consequently 
embariced  in  the  fleet,  and  abandoning  all  idea  of 
joining  hands  with  Burgoyne  started  on  this  fresh 
enterprise,  leaving  Washington  utterly  mystified,  as 
he  himself  confessed,  by  Howe's  desertion  of  his 
odOeague. 

Philadelphia  stands  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
heads  of  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  two  large 
and  deep  estuaries  thrusting  far  inland  from  the 
coast  and  converging  towards  their  upper  extrem- 
ities. By  ascending  either  it  was  possible  to  dis- 
embark the  troops  within  easy  marching  distance 
of  their  objective,  and  as  Delaware  Bay  was  the 
first  to  be  reached  in  a  voyage  from  New  York  it 
was  originally  selected  for  the  purpose.  But  it  was 
found  that  the  Americans  had  obstructed  the  navi- 
gation of  the  upper  reaches  by  batteries  and  passive 
obstacles,  and  as  the  British  Admiral  decided  that 
it  would  take  longer  to  get  past  these  than  to  sail 
on  to  the  Chesapeake,  where  no  such  barriers  ex- 
isted, thither  the  expedition  proceeded.  Here  the 
British  troops  were  landed,  and  meeting  no  effective 
opposition  soon  reached  and  occupied  the  Congres- 
sional capital.  But  Congress  had  moved  elsewhere, 
and  while  the  political  effect  of  the  sneoess  was 
ne^igible  in  consequence,  the  British  army  was  now 
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pushed  into  an  isolatad  position  of  some  danger, 
beyond  which  it  cooU  not  move  in  any  direetion 
without  getting  into  a  worse  position  stilL  The 
fleet,  after  landing  the  army,  sailed  round  to  Dela- 
ware Bay,  to  the  head  of  which  they  gradually 
forced  their  way  with  some  fighting.  Here  they 
vi^.r-o  in  rather  closer  tondi  with  the  troops  at 
iJelphia  than  when  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
also  a  shorter  distance  from  New  York. 

Events  were  now  about  to  take  a  sensational 
turn  of  very  far-reaching  eonsequenee.  The 
autumn  of  1777  had  arrived  and  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  first  shots  had  been  fired.  No 
material  progress  had  reaOy  been  made  towards 
suppressing  the  revolution  and  Howe's  erratic 
strategy  had  missed  even  the  chance  of  conquering 
the  states  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson,  which  might 
have  been  just  possible.  But  the  British  troops 
held  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  although  this 
was  only  a  very  short  step  towards  enforcing  a 
general  surrender  of  the  Americans,  it  impressed 
neutrals  unduly  and  left  them  speculatbg  as  to 
probable  developments.  Particularly  did  this  apply 
to  France.  Louis  XVI  was  hoping  to  see  a  favour- 
able opening  for  France  to  strike  in  and  derive 
advantages  from  Britain's  difficulties,  but  he  had 
no  intention  of  taking  quixotic  risks  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  a  doubtful  cause  based  on  Republican 
ideals  with  which  he  had  no  sympathy.  For  two 
years,  therefore,  he  had  allowed  the  Americans  to 
stmgi^  on  as  best  they  could,  whQe  he  waited 
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for  some  definite  success  ou  uicir  part  as  an  m- 
dication  that  he  might  find  himself  on  the  winning 
side  if  he  stepped  into  the  arena. 

This  snooess  now  came  to  pass.  Bnrgoyne  had 
toUed  on,  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  difficulties, 
and  at  last  reached  a  point  where  he  could  advance 
no  more.  To  remain  tlicrc  was  impossible  on  ac- 
coont  of  shortage  of  supplies,  and  retreat  was  his 
only  alternative.  This  was  the  opportunity  of  the 
Americans,  who  surrounded  his  small  force  and 
holding  him  up  at  all  points  with  three  times  his 
numbers  compelled  his  surrender  at  Saratoga.  The 
effect  of  this  British  disaster  was  decisive  on  the 
attitude  of  France,  not  only  as  evidence  of  Amer- 
ican military  capacity,  but  as  obviously  putting  an 
end  to  the  most  promising  direction  of  British  mili- 
tary effort  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Paris  tlie 
French  king  publicly  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  American  States  and  prepared  for  war 
with  England.  Although  postponing  his  formal 
declaration  of  hostilities,  he  took  measures  that  I'^^f 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  his  intentions,  and  ther*  . 
warned  the  British  what  to  expect 

The  appearance  of  France  on  the  scene  as  a 
belligerent  altered  the  whole  character  of  the  war 
not  merely  in  its  strategy  but  in  its  moral  atmos- 
phere. To  those  Americans,  such  as  Washington 
himself,  who  doubted  their  power  to  win  inde- 
pendence by  the  strength  of  their  own  right  arms, 
it  came  as  a  great  relief,  although  there  must  have 
been  some  with  sufficient  pride  of  race  to  view  with 
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•eeret  regret  the  iniervention  of  an  alien  people 
into  a  purely  An^^o-Sazon  quarrel,  and,  moreover, 
aliens  against  whom  they  had  but  recently  "^"^^ 
to  victory  aide  by  side  with  their  brethren  from 
the  old  country  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  their 
race  in  Amftrica,  In  England  the  French  challenge 
galvanised  the  half-hearted  elements  into  aetive 
energy,  and  many  ofioers  who  had  declined  to  serve 
against  the  Americans  came  forward  now  with 
alacrity  to  serve  anywhere.  Strategically  the  real 
centre  of  interest  shifted  to  Europe.  If  any  doubt 
had  existed  as  to  American  prospects  of  success 
it  disappeared  now,  and  although  the  British  fou^t 
on,  the  struggle  on  American  soil  became  to  all 
but  Washington  and  his  compatriots  a  mere  side 
issue  in  a  conflagration  covering  half  the  globe,  in 
viiich  nothing  bfot  the  incapacity  of  their  hosts  of 
enemies  saved  the  parent  branch  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock  from  going  under  altogether. 

The  action  of  France  was  very  well  judged  as 
t  time,  and  though  war  remained  undeclared,  the 
uuiial  move  towards  it  from  the  Frendi  side  was 
well  conceived  in  appearance  at  least  The  British 
position  when  threatened  by  such  an  enemy  as 
Prance,  was  weak  from  its  very  foundations,  for 
after  the  Seven  Tears'  War  the  fleet  had  been  al- 
lowed to  fan  to  a  standard  that  on  paper  at  least 
waa  no  stronger  than  that  of  its  opponents.  But 
it  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  French  Ministry 
as  yet  to  embark  on  the  uncertain  risks  of  foreiiig 
the  British  to  defend  their  poattion  in  Europe. 
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The  object  on  which  Louie  and  his  adviHcre  had 
set  their  hearts  was  to  hack  off  the  extremities  of 
the  far-spread  empire  of  their  enemies  east  and 
west,  while  the  American  embroilment  was  keeping 
a  large  proportion  of  the  British  naval  and  military 
forces  tied  to  one  area-  Obvionsly,  therefore,  it 
was  to  their  interest  that  the  contest  in  the  United 
States  should  be  prolonged;  for  if  either  of  the 
combatants  gained  an  early  and  decisive  victory 
there,  the  whole  strength  of  Britain  would  be 
thrown  against  France.  Thus  it  was  to  the  advan- 
tage of  France  to  assist  the  Americans  to  the  extent 
of  preventing  a  decisive  British  success  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  causing  a  decisive  British  defeat 
That  this  policy  was  conftdentially  impressed  upon 
some  at  least  of  the  French  officers  seems  to  be  the 
only  possible  explanation  of  their  proceedings. 

Burgoyne's  surrender  took  place  very  soon  after 
the  British  seizure  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  main 
British  army  were  still  in  this  advanced  position 
when  the  French  decision  was  taken  to  enter  the 
conflict  While  so  placed  it  was  entirely  dependent 
for  supplies  on  the  fleet  lying  now  in  the  Delaware 
under  Richard  Howe.  The  French  professed  to 
agree  with  Washington,  therefore,  that  a  much 
stronger  fleet  than  Howe's  should  slip  across  the 
Atlantic  under  Admiral  D'Estaing,  before  any  dec- 
laration of  war,  and  by  trapping  Howe  in  Delaware 
Bay  cut  off  the  army  in  Philadelphia  from  its 
main  base  at  New  Tork  and  compel  it  to  sur 
This  plan  was  excellent,  and  Washington  ^^ 
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eoDTmoed  that  if  D'Estaing  caugni  llowo  in  the 
Delaware  the  triomph  of  the  Amerinan  came  would 
ensoe  forthwith. 

But  the  Frendi  admiral  displayed  an  extraor- 
dinary tardiness  of  movement,  which  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  assomption  that  he  was  nnder 
the  gnidance  of  some  ulterior  but  nnadmowledged 
bstmctions  to  demonstrate  rather  than  to  act,  for 
he  proceeded  with  great  deliberation  to  wave  the 
French  flag  up  and  down  the  North  American 
shores  in  full  view  of  the  stmg^iog  Anglo-Saxons, 
but  that  was  alL  His  passage  aeross  the  Atlantic 
occupied  twelve  weeks  instead  of  the  usual  six  or 
seven,  in  spite  of  favourable  weather,  and  accord- 
ing to  contemporary  accounts  his  waste  of  time 
was  ddiberate.  This  eoctreme  dilatoriness  enabled 
warning  to  reach  Bidiard  Howe  soon  enooi^  for 
him  to  save  the  fleet  under  his  conunand  by  the 
promptitude  he  always  exhibited,  and  it  alM  sn- 
abled  the  British  Government  to  get  an  cider 
through  to  General  Clinton— who  had  succeeded 
William  Howe  in  command  of  the  army— to 
evacuate  Philadelphia  and  retire  on  New  Tork 
without  delay.  Had  the  BriUsh  admiral  known 
that  the  French  fleet  wouU  be  so  very  long  in 
arriving  he  would  have  embarked  CUnton  and  his 
regiments  and  taken  them  round,  but  as,  according 
to  all  calculations,  D'Estaiag's  appearance  off  the 
entrance  to  the  Delaware  might  be  expected  at  any 
moment,  Howe  consulted  witi  the  general,  who 
agreed  that  there  was  no  time  for  embarkation  and 
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that  the  fleet  mast  get  round  to  the  Hudson  at 
onoSi  while  the  army  fought  ita  way  acroaa  eonntrj 
to  the  river,  where  the  previous  arrival  of  Howe's 
ships  would  ensure  that  it  could  cross  to  New 
York. 

These  arrangementa  were  earriod  out.  liuwo 
sailed  without  losing  more  time  than  was  uec^^s- 
aary  to  embark  such  of  his  o^ii  men  and  stores 
as  had  been  landed,  and  when  Clinton's  troops  at 
length  saw  the  broad  waters  of  the  Hudson  before 
their  eyes,  after  cutting  a  path  through  New  Jersey 
with  severe  fighting,  Howe  had  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  ferrying  them  across  and  Waahington 
was  powerless  to  prevent  it  And  when  at  length 
D'Estaing  completed  his  leisurely  passage  of  the 
Atlantic  and  looked  into  Delaware  Bay  he  found 
that  the  British  had  gone,  as  in  his  heart  he  very 
probably  expected.  Proceeding  to  sea  again  he 
wasted  more  time  in  aimless  movements  and  then 
appeared  off  New  York,  where  he  could  plainly 
see  Howe's  much  smaller  fleet  anchored  in  a  line 
inside  Sandy  Hook,  prepared  to  dispute  his  en- 
trance, but  with  little  prospect  of  success  if  the 
attadL  was  pressed  in  a  determined  fashion.  New 
York  was  certainly  wnthin  reach  of  his  grasp,  and 
every  natural  condition  favoured  attack  in  the  way 
of  an  abnormally  high  tide  and  a  fair  wind.  But 
the  French  admiral  contented  himself  with  sailing 
dose  in  and  then  sailing  away,  just  as  Howe's  men 
ware  standing  to  their  guns  in  anticipation  of  very 
liot  work.    His  explanation  of  this  unexpected  pro- 
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eeeding  wms  that  hi«  Ajnerioan  pilot  Bhirked  the 
task  of  Uking  raeh  large  veeioli  over  the  bar,  bot 
that  this  was  a  mere  ezcnae  for  inaction  seems 
STident  from  the  fact  that  Howe  had  taken  sound- 
ings and  foand  the  depth  of  water  ample.  Wash- 
ington was  naturally  greatly  exasperated  by  this 
doable  loss  of  opportunity. 

Two  chanees  of  striking  a  blow  that  might  very 
well  have  finished  the  war  in  North  America  had 
been  allowed  to  pass,  but  even  then  D'EIstaing  dis- 
played no  indieaticm  of  offering  the  Americans  any 
useful  assistance.  After  reconnoitring  outside  New 
York  with  a  formidable  display  of  force  he  spent 
another  fortnight  idly  cruising  at  sea,  and  then  ap- 
peared at  Narragansett  Bay,  the  only  other  point 
on  the  coast  in  British  occupation.  Here  the  Amer- 
icans were  endeavouring  to  drive  the  small  British 
garrison  out  of  Rhode  Island,  and  only  wanted 
naval  help  to  succeed.  The  French  arrival  there- 
fore seemed  opportune.  But  scarcely  had  D'Es- 
taing  taken  any  steps  to  assist  when  the  British 
fleet  was  sii^ted  under  safl  outside  the  bay,  Howe 
having  taken  the  bold  course  of  coming  round  from 
New  York,  although  in  much  inferior  strength  to 
his  adversary,  to  render  what  support  to  Bhode 
Island  he  coukL  D'Estaing  thereupon  abandonsd 
his  arrangements  for  ea<»perating  in  the  attaek  on 
the  island  and  sailed  out,  ostensibly  to  demolish 
Howe,  but  failed  to  bring  him  to  action,  and  while 
still  manoeuvring  with  that  object  was  eao^t  in  a 
violent  gale  which  dispersed  both  fleets.    Sundry 
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indMitiTe  akirzniflhes  took  place  betwMn  tlie  aeai- 
tered  individual  ships,  bat  when  D'Estaing  had 
reaaaembled  his  foroe,  he  refused  to  resume  the 
attadr  on  Bhode  Island  and  retired  right  north  on 
Boston.  Here  the  Freneh  lay  idle  for  three  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  they  left  the  Americans 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  in  spite  of  Wash- 
ington's vehement  protests  took  their  departure  for 
the  West  Indies,  where  D'ESstaing's  energy  in  de- 
fending the  French  islands  against  British  attack 
was  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  spirit  he  dis- 
idayed  when  co-operating  with  the  Americans  as  to 
lend  farther  support  to  the  belief  that  special  orders 
had  restrained  his  hand.  Meanwhile  the  attack  on 
Rhode  Island  had  failed  for  want  of  his  assistance. 
Howe's  handling  of  a  difficult  and  dangerous  situa- 
tion when  faced  by  a  greatly  superior  enemy  had 
been  admirable  throughout  Always  eminent  as  a 
leader  in  war  he  was  one  of  those  steadfast  char- 
acters who  are  at  their  best  when  conditions  appear 
to  be  the  least  hopeful. 

The  French  entry  into  the  contest,  and  their  first 
threat  of  forcible  intervention  by  D'EiStaing's  ap- 
pearance in  the  west  Atlantic,  took  place  in  1778, 
and  was  followed  by  a  lull  in  North  American 
waters  after  his  departure  from  Boston.  The 
British  army  now  rested  its  sea  base  at  New 
Tork,  with  a  detachment  at  Bhode  Island,  but  no 
other  hold  on  United  States  territory,  nor  any 
apparent  prospect  whatever  of  a  conquering  cam- 
paign.   For  the  time,  however,  it  was  safe  against 
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American  attack  at  these  two  points,  which  exactly 
•nited  French  intareeta  by  loddng  up  British  foroaa 
that  would  have  been  useful  for  defensive  purposes 
in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere.  Had  Pitt  been 
alive  and  in  power  these  troops  would  have  been 
withdrawn  and  the  independsnee  of  the  United 
States  recognised  as  a  matter  already  decided  past 
revmraaL  But  the  Ministry  were  neither  gifted  with 
the  power  to  understand  a  strategic  problem  in  its 
broader  aspects,  nor  the  moral  courage  to  admit 
their  roiitakes,  The  British  army  remained  in 
America  aeeordingly,  and  as  time  passed  was  used 
in  a  nuuniar  which  merely  embittered  feeling  among 
their  adversaries  without  in  any  way  extending  the 
British  hold  beyond  the  line  of  the  coast,  or  effect- 
ing any  permanent  stepa  towarda  wimpelling  a  gen- 
eral American  surrender. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Frendi  fleet  from  the 
eoast  a  reduction  in  the  British  naval  force  became 
possible,  and  Howe  was  permitted  to  return  home, 
on  relief  by  a  junior  Flag  officer.  Up  to  this  point 
he  and  Washington  akme  had  eome  out  of  the 
situation  with  credit  among  the  hi^ier  commanders. 
But  the  war  was  now  to  spread  over  half  the 
world,  and  many  names  were  to  be  heard  for  the 
first  time  which  have  ainoe  obtained  a  recognised 
place  in  history. 


CHAPTER  DC 

THE  WAR  OF  FIVE  NATIONS  IN  ITS  ATULNTTC  ASPECTS 

Although  the  tide  of  maritime  wui  inuiKiLrcd 
along  the  shores  of  the  western  world  for  four 
years  more  its  point  of  impact  swayed  from  north 
to  south  and  back  again  with  each  recurring  sea- 
son,  following  the  sun  as  he  crept  towards  the 
couthem  tropic  each  autunm  and  preceding  him 
as  he  returned  across  the  equator  in  the  succeeding 
spring.  Considerations  of  seamanship  were  the 
ostensible  cause  at  least  of  this  annual  ebb  and 
flow.  The  contending  fleets  of  the  belligerent 
Powers  were  engaged  in  three  main  theatres  of 
war — the  European,  the  Asiatic,  and  the  American, 
and  in  the  last  named  were  operating  on  a  front  of 
about  2,200  miles.  Of  this  the  northern  part  was 
so  much  exposed  to  violent  gales  in  the  winter  that 
the  French  gave  the  safety  of  their  ships  as  a 
reason  to  Washington  for  leaving  it  altogether 
from  November  till  April,  and  swarming  to  the 
West  Indies,  whither  the  British  followed  them. 
Conversely,  when  the  sunsmer  cyclone  season  in  the 
Caribbean  drew  near,  they  either  returned  to  Eu- 
rope or  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  latter  event  the  British  followed  them  again, 
although  always  inferior  in  force.    Thus  the  many 
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pitched  battles  fought  in  the  west  Atlantie  dnring 
this  proloiiged  and  streniunu  ezehuge  of  thrust 
and  parry  were  aoattered  over  wide  distanees  and 
oeenrred  at  all  periods  of  the  year. 

But  although  the  French  allowed  the  j^nTiPtiog  of 
the  seamsn  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  ^i^twiftnSng  the 
true  policy  of  war,  it  oannot  rightly  be  darned 
that  the  urgency  of  the  weather  considerations  was 
so  great  as  to  justify  their  action.  Rxnenert 
harbours  on  the  ooast  of  the  United  States  were 
always  at  their  disposal  as  winter  baseSi  whenee 
their  ships  could  have  threatened  the  British 
army's  conununications  with  England  continuously, 
and  their  failure  to  utilise  these  harbours  enabled 
the  British  Government  to  send  supplies  to  CSiatoo 
every  autumn  without  fear  of  interception.  Tlras 
through  a  lack  of  eonesntrated  effort  the  French 
assistsniMi  to  Washington  remained  indecisive  and 
imreliahle  year  after  year  in  a  situation  where  the 
superior  forees  at  their  disposal  mi^  have  beso 
made  a  determining  fsetor  at  any  mmnent  they 
ehose.  AU  through  this  period  it  remained  within 
the  power  of  the  Freneh  Ministry  to  set  Washing- 
ton's  anxieties  finally  at  rest,  but  as  fkr  as  ttia 
American  theatres  of  this  world-wide  war  were  eon- 
eemed  they  preferred  to  direct  their  principal 
eneq;ies  towards  driving  the  British  from  those 
parts  of  America  wfaioh  they  mi^  hope  to  gain 
for  themselves,  rather  than  from  regions  where 
they  knew  that  flie  French  flag  would  never  be 
suffered  to  fly. 
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sailed  from  Boston  in  the  late  aotomn  of  1778  aud 
shaped  course  for  the  West  Indies.  With  the 
Fr«noh  entry  into  the  war  cross  attacks  had  already 
commenced  in  the  Antilles,  an  expedition  from 
Martinique  having  seised  the  British  island  of 
Dominica  lying  next  to  its  southward  in  the 
same  chain,  bat  the  small  British  squadron  on  the 
station  under  Barrington  had  retaliated  by  cap- 
turing St  Lucia,  the  next  to  the  southward  again. 
In  this  exchange  of  spoils  Barrington  had  rather 
the  best  of  it  on  account  of  the  finer  harbours 
poasessed  by  the  French  island,  including  sheltered 
and  easily  defended  bays  near  its  north  end,  well 
situated  as  advanced  anchorages  from  which  to 
watch  the  French  headquarters  at  Martinique. 

When  D'Estaing  arrived  on  the  scene  from  Bos- 
ton his  first  effort  was  directed  towards  recaptur- 
ing St  Lucia,  but  in  this  he  met  with  so  stubborn 
an  opposition  from  the  mixed  force  of  soldiers 
and  seamen  holding  the  defences  erected  by  Bar- 
rington that  he  was  finally  driven  off  with  heavy 
loss.  He  turned  his  attention,  therefore,  towards 
flie  next  two  British  islands  to  the  southward, 
named  St  Viaoent  and  Grenada,  and  here  his  ener- 
getie  attadn  were  qmte  sueoessful,  both  passing 
into  his  hands.  A  large  reinforoemeot  for  the 
British  squadron  arrived  soon  after  under  Byron, 
who  attacked  D'E^staing's  fleet  with  the  intention 
of  recovering  the  British  losses,  but  was  driven 
off,  although  the  French  were  numerically  in  little 
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greater  strength  than  himself.  Thoa  the  French 
admiral  retained  his  captures  and  preserved  his 
forces  in  a  series  of  operations  alternately  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  conducted  in  a  very  different 
spirit  from  that  which  had  marked  his  proceedings 
acting  in  support  of  Washington* 

;  ..&se  events  carried  the  course  of  the  war  into 
the  spring  of  1779,  a  year  rendered  memorable  as 
witnessing  the  very  rare  and  arresting  spectacle 
of  a  battlefleet  sailing  in  the  EInglish  Channel  of 
such  strength  that  the  British  home  fleet  retreated 
before  it,  and  the  hithero  impassable  barrier  to 
an  invasion  of  the  British  Isles  was  withdrawn  at 
last  Not  since  the  second  An^o-Dutch  war  more 
than  a  hundred  yean  before  had  any  hostile  force 
dared  to  face  the  British  anywhere  between  Dover 
and  Land's  End,  and  only  Spain's  entry  into  the 
war  rendered  it  possible  for  such  a  force  to  saQ 
within  sight  of  the  En^ish  coast  now. 

The  Spaniards  had  no  sympathy  with  the  eanee 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Spanish  Oovermnsni 
indeed  viewed  the  American  fl^t  for  independence 
with  apprdiensbn  as  likely  to  set  an  undesirable 
example  to  their  own  colonies.  But  they  were  very 
anxious  to  capture  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and 
realised  that  the  difBeuItiee  beeetting  the  British 
gave  them  a  most  unusual  opportunity  of  seising 
what  they  wanted  for  themsdves.  To  that  end, 
therefore,  they  declared  war,  and  with  this  further 
aceesnon  to  the  hosts  of  their  enemies  it  seemed  as 
if  the  hour  of  fate  had  strudr  for  the  island  race  at 
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last,  for  different  though  the  objeets  were  which 
the  French  and  Spanish  porsnedy  both  reoogniied 
for  a  time  at  least  that  they  could  best  attain  th^ir 
ambitions  by  combining  to  crash  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  their  own  home  as  a  first  step.  The  fleets  of 
these  two  maritime  powers,  therefore,  concentrated 
at  Brest,  while  an  invading  army  of  50,000  French 
troops  were  assembled  in  readiness  to  eross  and 
march  on  London. 

Being  in  all  respects  ready  for  sea — to  quote  the 
offidal  form  in  which  a  British  admiral's  sailing 
orders  are  always  headed — a  fleet  of  66  French 
and  Spanish  ships-of-the-line  sailed  northward  past 
TJshant  and  bore  up  Channel  under  D'Orvilliers, 
who  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  admirals  in 
France.  Only  40  British  ships  were  available  to 
meet  them,  and  these  were  not  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition. The  alarm  in  England  was  naturally  in- 
tense. The  few  troops  not  serving  abroad  were 
hastened  to  the  south  coast  with  the  utmost  despatch 
poMiUe  in  those  days  of  slow  movement,  while  the 
whole  seaboard  population  retired  inland,  driving 
their  live  stock  before  them,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  the  defence  of  London.  Everything 
socmoil  to  promise  socoess  to  the  attackers  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a  project  which  both  France 
and  Spain  had  always  hitherto  pursued  in  vain. 
Traditions  of  shattered  fleets  for  two  hundred  years 
past  arose  on  both  sides,  and  whereas  the  British 
seamni  felt  that,  come  what  might,  they  must  prove 
thamielves  capable  of  demonstrating  once  again 
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that  the  invasion  of  England  was  as  impoaaible  as 
their  predeeataort  had  shown  it  to  be  under  Blake, 
Rupert,  Busselly  Byng,  HairiM,  and  other  great 
oommandersy  their  enemies  were  elated  by  the  proa- 
peet  of  what  seemed  a  eertain  revenge  for  gen- 
erations of  defeat 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Divided  counsels  raised 
difficulties  from  the  outset,  which  selfish  aims  and 
inferior  skill  made  worse.  The  French  Com- 
mander-in-Chief could  not  agree  with  his  own  Oov- 
emment  as  to  the  best  point  of  attack  on  the  Eng- 
lish ooast,  a  matter  in  which  the  French  king's 
advisers  tried  to  dictate  to  a  seaman  on  a  qnestfaHi 
of  pilotage,  and  while  D'Orvilliers  waa  waatiiig 
fine  weather  in  trying  to  explain  his  reasons  for 
a  decision  which  ou^t  to  have  been  clear  to  all 
ooooemed  before  the  expedition  ever  started,  an 
easterly  gale  came  down  and  Uew  the  whole  great 
fleet  under  his  orders  out  of  the  Channel  alto- 
gether. The  British  fleet  was  sifted,  but  man- 
cBUvred  too  skilfully  to  be  caught;  and  as  the  bad 
weather  eemtiBned  for  some  time,  causing  certain 
damage,  espeeiaDy  to  the  Spanish  ships,  the  Freneh 
admiral  returned  to  Brest  to  await  more  favour- 
able conditions,  nothing  doubting  that  his  ehanee 
would  come  in  due  course. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  had  already  changed 
their  minds  and  decided  to  follow  their  own  dovlees 
for  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar,  and  as  tlie  Freneh 
could  not  repeat  the  enterprise  without  Spanish 
help  the  whcJe  sebene  f eD  to  the  gromdi  to  the 
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infinite  diBgost  of  Loois.  And  thus  it  came  to  paM 
that  destiny  ordained  that  the  disscnsiona  of  her 
enemies  should  serve  England,  on  one  of  the  very 
few  ooeasions  when  her  own  strength  was  unequal 
to  saving  herself.  Her  fate  had  lain  in  the  palm 
of  the  Bourbon  hand,  and  yet  that  hand  had  lacked 
the  resolution  to  close  its  fingers  on  so  great  and 
kxng  coveted  but  so  prickly  a  prise.  "What  actually 
eaused  the  Spaniards  to  refuse  further  co-opera- 
tion has  never  been  dear,  but  it  may  be  that  they 
argued  that  even  with  an  advantage  of  more  than 
50  per  cent  in  numbers  absolute  victory  in  the 
English  Channel  was  an  uncertainty  against  an 
enemy  of  constantly  proved  skill  in  all  that  per- 
tained to  maritime  war,  whereas  distant  and  sep- 
arate campaigns  might  promise  better  results  by 
necessitating  a  dispersion  of  the  British  forces. 
To  such  arguments  the  French  king  had  no  option 
but  to  listen,  and  it  was  resolved,  therefore,  that, 
as  a  new  general  scheme  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  the  French  should  attack  the  British  posses- 
sions in  the  far  east  and  far  west,  while  the  Span- 
iards, with  French  assistance,  attacked  those  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  war  in  the  United  States  was 
to  be  regarded  as  coming  after  these  other  opera- 
tions as  far  as  any  claims  for  French  or  Spanish 
aid  were  concerned,  and  Washin^on  was  to  receive 
only  such  support  as  would  enable  him  to  maintain 
a  defensive  attitude  with  the  help  of  a  few  French 
troops. 
Unsatisfactory  for  the  Americans  at  first  sight 
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though  this  :  r,  it  was  prob- 

ably fortnnaii?  lur  iiiuir  luturi*  ^)ru»p6eta  neTerthe- 
leas  that  the  ieheme  for  the  invaaum  and  over- 
throw of  England  was  abandoned.  In  the  embit- 
tered condition  of  feeling  prevalent  in  the  United 
States  the  total  rain  of  the  mother  country  would 
probably  have  been  weloomed  at  the  time,  but  it 
would  have  substituted  a  Latin  domination  of  the 
Atlantic  for  an  Anglo-Saxon^  and  the  subsequent 
destiny  of  the  new-bom  republic  could  scarcely 
have  benefited  by  such  a  change  as  that  The  great- 
est American  authority  on  this  war  has  reminded 
his  country  that  France  was  inspired  in  the  main 
by  selfish  considerations  in  entering  the  lists,  and 
Spain  entirely  so.  In  matters  in  which  France 
stood  to  gain  by  the  final  downfall  of  Britain, 
therefore,  the  passing  sentiments  of  friendship 
arising  from  temporary  alliance  with  Americans 
would  have  in  themselves  been  quite  insufficient 
to  guarantee  that  American  interests  did  not  suffer 
by  the  change.  Louis's  promise  to  keep  out  of 
Canada  did  not  bind  his  suoeessorSy  and  at  a  later 
period  it  was  Napoleon  himself  who  admitted  that 
only  British  sea  power  prevented  him  from  realis- 
ing his  ambition  in  North  Ameriea.  Moreover, 
Louis  was  under  no  pledge  to  keep  out  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  there  is  UtUe  doubt  that  had  the  British 
suffered  the  general  and  disastrous  defeat  which 
the  French  hoped  to  inflict  on  them  the  whole  West 
Indian  Archipelago  would  have  been  divided  up 
between  France  and  Spain.    With  this  change  the 
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locrative  trade  to  the  British  posseiaioDB  in  those 
parts  which  the  North  American  colonies  enjoyed 
would  have  suffered  edipse,  for  the  French  and 
Spanish  trading  policy  penalised  foreign  shipping. 
While  these  events  were  passing  in  Europe  af- 
fairs were  moving  independently  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Atlantic  After  D'Estaing  had  left 
Boston  for  the  West  Indies  the  North  American 
coast  was  denuded  of  French  ships,  and  being  thus 
free  to  move  along  it  Clinton  was  seized  with  the 
fatal  idea  of  breaking  up  his  concentration  of  force 
at  New  York  in  order  to  undertake  a  series  of 
detached  operations.  With  this  subject  in  view  he 
embarked  half  his  troops  and  sent  them  to  conduct 
a  campaign  in  the  southern  states,  where  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  subdue  the  revolution  with  loyidist 
help.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  no  good 
by  niftintAining  a  {MMsive  attitude  at  New  York,  but 
as  the  country  intervening  between  Carolina — 
where  these  troops  were  to  operate— and  the  Hud- 
son was  untraversable  from  a  military  standpoint, 
ezoept  by  a  much  larger  force  than  was  at  his 
disposal,  he  was  now  taking  the  serious  risk  of 
throwing  out  a  considerable  part  of  his  command 
to  a  distant  position,  where  they  could  only  keep 
in  touch  with  himself  and  their  headquarters  at 
New  York  by  sea.  No  danger  arose  so  long  as  no 
French  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast,  but  that  emer- 
gency was  always  possible,  and  if  the  British  gen- 
eral had  been  a  man  of  wide  knowledge  of  war  he 
would  have  realised  that  the  entry  of  France  into 
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the  conflict  had  made  the  quefttiun  of  sea  communi- 
eatioiis  the  baaU  of  evorythiog.  He  had  indeed 
already  received  a  quite  foflkient  warning  of  what 
this  meant  by  hia  forced  retirement  from  Phila- 
delphia when  DTstaing  arrived  off  the  Delaware, 
bat  entirely  failed  to  profit  by  the  lesson. 

A  second  warning  of  the  same  kind  took  place 
in  the  spring,  which  he  seema  to  have  partially 
appreciated,  but  not  soflSciently  to  affect  his  main 
phuis.  When  D'Estaing  had  completed  his  winter 
offensive  in  the  Weet  Indies,  as  already  deaoribed, 
he  was  ordered  to  bring  a  large  part  of  his  fleet 
home  to  assist  in  the  blodmde  of  Gibraltar,  but 
instmcted  to  make  a  demonstration  on  the  United 
States  coast  first  With  the  force  under  his  flag 
be  might  have  done  almost  anything  he  pleased 
in  North  American  waters,  and  New  York  itself 
was  virtually  at  his  mercy;  but  either  as  a  result 
of  superior  orders,  or  because  he  was  anxious  to 
get  home,  he  contented  himself  with  a  half-hearted 
attadc  on  Savannah,  the  seaport  base  of  the  de- 
tached British  force  employed  in  the  southern 
states.  Meeting  with  indifferent  success  at  the 
outset  he  abandoned  hie  efforts  here  and  sailed  for 
France,  but  his  reappearanoe  on  the  coast  alarmed 
Clinton  sofficioitly  to  make  him  abandon  Rhode 
Island,  the  one  detadhed  position  which  ou^t  to 
have  been  retained  at  aD  costs  as  giving  the  Brit- 
ish the  control  of  Narragansett  Bay,  the  finest 
strat^lie  harbour  on  the  iHiole  eoaaL  This  vital 
point  now  became  available  for  Frenoh  use 
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•▼er  they  pleased  withoat  striking  a  blow,  to  the 
oonaiemation  of  Rodney,  who  was  on  the  eve  of 
sailing  to  assome  the  West  Atlantic  command. 

Thus  far  the  French  had  done  nothing  really 
effective  to  help  the  Americans,  although  they 
might  have  compelled  a  general  British  surrender 
in  the  United  States  within  a  few  months  of  taking 
up  arms.  Such  reverses  as  the  British  had  sus- 
tained in  North  America  had  been  entirely  due  to 
their  oun  blunders  and  to  the  superior  generalship 
of  Washington,  together  with  the  special  difficulties 
of  conducting  a  war  of  conquest  against  greatly 
superior  numbers  in  a  country  everywhere  unsuitod 
to  the  close  formations  of  regular  troops  and  very 
aeantily  provided  with  roads  and  bridges.  The 
small  British  army  sent  by  Clinton  to  Carolina 
marched  from  point  to  point  incessantly  for  months, 
exhausting  itself  in  constant  skirmishing  and  use- 
less raids,  nearly  always  successful  when  meeting 
the  enemy  but  in  reality  beating  the  air  all  the  time. 
If  the  American  militia  were  scattered  at  one 
point  they  soon  reassembled  at  another,  and  the 
moment  the  British  had  passed  on  the  country  be- 
hind them  rose  again.  Thus  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a  permanent  re-establishment  of  the  king's  au- 
thority was  effected,  and  all  the  evidence  pointed 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  never  would  be. 

So  ended  1779,  the  fourth  year  since  the  first 
shots  were  ftred.  The  participation  of  Spain  as 
wdl  as  France  in  the  great  conflict  removed  the  last 
doubts  as  to   the  eventual  independenee   of   the 
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•eoeding  British  oolonies;  but  although  the  crush* 
ing  superiority  of  numbers  arrayed  against  Eng- 
land on  land  and  sea  forced  her  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensiye  everywhere  the  British  Ministry  could  not 
summon  the  decision  to  quit  the  North  American 
theatre  of  war  until  some  irretrieyable  disaster 
should  compel  thenL  At  the  same  time  they  were 
determined  to  use  their  naval  power  to  save  their 
West  Indian  posaessions  and  relieve  Gibraltar. 
Accordingly,  when  it  became  evident  that  England 
was  no  longer  in  danger  of  immediate  invasion,  and 
the  increased  activities  of  their  enemies  in  more 
distant  parts  of  the  world  pointed  to  a  general 
change  in  the  hostile  plans  of  campaign,  they  acted 
at  the  newly  threatened  points  with  promptitude 
and  energy. 

Although  by  this  tunc  well  advanced  in  years, 
Rodney  was  again  selected  for  high  command,  and 
as  strong  a  fleet  as  oould  be  assembled  was  placed 
under  his  flag,  with  orders  to  proceed  firstly  to  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  now  desperately  hard  pressed 
by  overwhelming  forces  on  land  and  sea.  Here  he 
was  to  throw  reinforcements  and  soppUea  into  the 
fortress,  which  being  suooessfuDy  effected  the  fleet 
was  to  return  to  Kngland,  all  but  six  ships-of-the- 
liiio  which  Rodney  himself  was  to  take  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Barbadoea,  as  an  addition  to  the  squad- 
ron already  on  the  West  Indian  station,  and  assmii- 
ing  command  of  the  whole  was  charged  to  defend 
all  British  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
From  the  tenor  of  these  instnielions  it  will  be  evi- 
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dent  how  ooiuplctcly  the  original  war  in  North 
America  had  become  merged  as  only  one  issue  of 
many  in  a  conflagration  extending  over  far  distant 
and  widely  separated  regions  of  the  globe. 

Rodney's  task  was  formidable  indeed*  bat  his 
methods  at  this  period  of  his  career  were  marked 
by  a  certain  snap  eminently  suited  to  the  work  in 
hand.  The  first  danger  confronting  him  was  sof- 
ficient  on  paper  to  frustrate  his  whole  movementi 
from  the  outset,  but  on  paper  only.  To  prevent 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  relieving  fleet  to  reach 
Gibraltar  from  England  the  Spaniards  and  French 
had  covered  the  siege  by  stationing  their  msstied 
squadrons  at  Cadiz,  where  an  assembly  of  ships 
was  concentrated  of  quite  twice  the  strength  of 
Rodney's  command.  To  get  past  this  greatly  su- 
perior force  was  his  initial  problem,  which  prom- 
ised no  solution  unless  by  a  combination  of  sudi 
audacity  and  celerity  of  movement  as  should  take 
the  enemy  utterly  by  surprise.  Fortunately  for 
hb  purpose  the  allied  dispositions  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  these  qualities.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  Franco-Spanish  commander 
to  keep  one-third  only  of  their  total  force  at  sea» 
cruising  some  distance  from  Cadiz  on  watch,  on 
the  track  of  ships  bound  in  the  Gibraltar  direction 
from  England;  while  the  other  two-thirds  remained 
in  readiness  to  sail  out  in  support  News  of  Rod- 
ney's departure  from  England  had  not  reached 
them,  and  he  was  able,  therefore,  to  fall  on  the  un- 
supported outside  division  under  Admiral  Laogamt 
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M  ht'  ]>a.^>«  •!  ju5t  before  dark  on  a  winter  evening 
with  a  ritting  gale.  Driving  these  before  him  aU 
night  in  heavy  weather  he  forced  several  ashore, 
which  were  wreeked,  captured  others  and  com- 
pletely scattered  the  few  that  escaped,  before  as- 
sistance could  reach  them  from  Cadia.  By  day- 
break he  was  hastening  on  to  Gibraltar,  where  he 
soon  arrived,  and  having  landed  the  reinforcements, 
provisions  and  ammmiition  so  urgently  needed,  had 
taken  his  departure  again  before  the  allied  com- 
manders at  Cadis  had  decided  what  was  to  be  done 
to  stop  hiuL 

Six  weeks  soSced  for  his  passage  of  the  Atlantic, 
or  just  half  the  time  taken  by  DTstaing;  but  even 
so  he  arrived  none  too  soon,  for  in  accordance  with 
their  new  pUns,  the  French  were  despatching  a 
large  fleet  to  Martinique  under  Admiral  De  OuicheOt 
to  undertake  a  general  attadc  on  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  this  fleet  was  eroesing  simultaneously 
with  Rodney  a  little  to  the  northward  of  his  route, 
although  neither  admiral  was  aware  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  other.  Rodney's  arrival  with  six  ships 
brought  the  total  British  fleet  on  the  station  up  to 
26  all  told,  but  when  De  Ouichen  anchored  at 
lIartini(|uo  with  29  French  vessels  he  was  joined 
by  a  Spanish  squadron  from  Havana,  bringing  his 
numbers  up  to  4L  The  allies,  therefore,  appeared 
to  hold  the  entire  West  Indies  at  their  mercy,  for 
even  Bodney  did  not  feel  jastified  in  attaddng  an 
enemy  possessing  so  formidable  a  preponderance  as 
15  shipe-of-fhn.Hno,     ForttmAtAlv  for  the  British, 
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uiciiun'is  instructioiiB  were  framed  in  the  spirit 
'ion  which  marked  French  ideas 
...^.,  at  the  time— 60  different  in  tone 
lods  of  warfare  on  the  land    Forty-one 
French  re^^enta  would  never,  at  any  period  of 
hiatory,  1  .sitated  to  attack  twenty-six  of  any 

army  in  Iim-  world,  and  yet,  with  a  similar  numerical 
superiority  in  ships,  the  French  admiral  was  pro- 
hibited from  embarking  on  any  measures  likely  to 
cause  serious  risk  to  his  fleet,  and  while  ordered  to 
capture  any  British  possessions  within  reach,  was 
only  to  do  so  if  it  could  be  managed  without  a  fleet 
action.  Having  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  Britiih 
force  in  that  part  of  the  world  was  too  weak  to 
attempt  serious  resistance  the  French  Ministry  had 
hoped  for  easy  and  important  socoeaa.  But  De 
Guichen  soon  realised  from  Rodney's  movements  on 
arrival  that  even  if  not  strong  enough  to  take  the 
offensive  the  British  admiral  would  certainly  ac- 
cept battle  if  any  British  interests  were  seriously 
threatened.  In  this  situation  his  hands  were  tied 
by  his  orders,  and  with  an  unequalled  opportunity 
of  altering  the  whole  course  of  history  in  tropical 
America,  he  nevertheless  remained  content  to  watch 
events  month  after  month  until  recalleil  to  Europe. 
Thus  the  year  1780  proved  entirely  uneventful  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Once  again,  moreover,  a  marked  lack  of  energetic 
oo-operation  with  the  Americans  characterised  the 
French  policy.  When  Washington  hoard  that  Do 
Ooichen  was  ♦'»  --^^^ross  the  Atlantic  without  having 
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struck  a  single  blow  with  the  powerful  fleet  under 
his  flag,  the  American  Commander-in-Chief  urged 
the  French  admiral  to  eome  to  his  help.  It  was  a 
great  chance  for  De  Ouichen.  The  small  British 
army  in  America  had  been  still  further  spread 
about  the  coast  by  Clinton  since  the  year  before— 
always  moved  by  sea  and  was  more  dependent 
than  ever,  if  that  were  poaaible,  on  the  abseoee  of 
H  hostile  fleet  from  the  constantly  extending  eom- 
munications  which  linked  its  detachments  together. 
A  f  ^ -e  despatched  by  Clinton  under  Comwallis 
iiaii  laptured  the  southern  seaport  of  Charleston — 
where  the  British  had  failed  three  years  before^ 
and  although  hopelessly  inadequate  to  the  task,  was 
•  ndeavouring  to  subdue  North  and  South  Carolina 
md  Virginia,  in  which  areas  it  was  opposed  by  an 
^Vmerican  army  greatly  increased  in  nombers  and 
efldeney  and  supported  by  a  Freodi  eontingaiL 
The  isolation  of  the  British  force  would  have  beeo 
an  easy  matter  for  the  French  admiral^  but  he  was 
oven  less  accommodating  than  his  predseessor 
D'Fstaing,  and  tamed  an  absolutely  deaf  ear  to 
igton's  appeals. 
Thus  the  year  would  have  remained  everywhere 
uneventful  and  undistinguished  by  any  noteworthy 
incident  or  development  in  the  war  bat  for  one  im- 
portant extension  of  its  activities  in  Earope,  irhn^ 
by  the  position  of  Britain  was  made  worse  than  ever 
by  a  still  further  addition  to  the  number  of  her 
ansmies  After  France  and  Spain  had  taken  up 
anns  the  Dutch  had  been  nmh  interested  in  the 
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progress  a   maritime   nation, 

seoretlj  Iiuimu  iu  iMuani  a  Miare  of  the  spoil  in 
tbe  general  ruin  and  destruction  of  England  which 
was  confidently  anticipated  throughout  Europe.  In 
this  expectation  they  were  preparing  to  join  against 
the  British,  when  the  capture  by  the  latter  of  an 
American  ship  carrying  correspondence  between 
the  Dutch  authorities  and  Washington  warned  King 
George's  Ministers  that  Holland  would  find  a  pre- 
text for  war  when  ready.  To  forestall  the  Dutch 
Oovemment  while  its  preparations  were  still  in- 
complete the  British  at  once  declared  war  them- 
selves, although  this  aggravated  the  serious  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  were  already  contending, 
and  necessitated  a  still  further  weakening  of  their 
fleets  on  distant  stations  to  augment  the  home  de- 
fence. Severe  fighting  soon  followed  in  the  North 
Sea,  where  gunfire  had  been  unheard  for  nearly  a 
century. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  people— except  the  American 
branch— were  now  at  bay  before  a  combination  of 
three  maritime  Powers,  and  according  to  every 
reasonable  calculation  should  have  been  utterly 
trampled  out  of  existence  as  a  nation,  but  in  spite 
of  the  terrible  strain  thrown  on  their  powers  of 
resistance  they  managed  to  weatlicr  the  storm. 
The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  pressed  with  redoubled 
energy,  and  for  the  third  time  the  French  des- 
patched large  fleets  east  and  west  to  attack  the 
distant  parts  of  the  British  empire.  The  ships 
under  orders  for  American  waters  were  now  com- 
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manded  by  Admiral  De  Grasae  and  carried  a  cod- 
aiderable  body  of  iroopa.  When  they  arrived  at 
Ifartiniqiie  it  so  happened  that  Bodney  was  ooeo- 
pied  in  an  attack  on  the  Dntch  West  Indian  islands, 
and  before  he  conld  intervene  De  Orasse  had  made 
a  determined  effort  to  retake  St  Lncia,  in  which 
he  failed  like  D'Estaing,  owing  to  the  gallant  de- 
fenee  of  the  garrison.  He  meant  to  repeat  the 
attempt  if  Bodney  did  not  ecmie  to  the  rescue, 
knowing  that  the  defenders  were  too  few  in  number 
to  maintain  a  prolonged  resistance,  but  on  hearing 
that  Rodney  was  leaving  his  immediate  oceopation, 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  bringing  him  to 
battle,  De  Orasse  abandoned  his  plans  for  a  West 
Indian  sea  campaign  and  sailed  for  North  America. 
And  now  at  last,  after  three  years  of  abstinenoe 
from  effective  eo-operation,  the  French  fleet  struck 
a  most  decisive  blow  in  aid  of  Washington,  a  blow 
that  led  to  such  eonseq[uenees  that  the  British  Qov- 
emment  hesitated  no  more  to  cease  from  struggling 
against  fate  in  that  part  of  the  world  after  thdr 
long  period  of  irresolution.  Comwallis  had  been 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  difficulties  in  his 
attempt  to  subdue  Carolina,  and  Clinton  had  not 
enou^  troops  left  at  New  Yori[  either  to  reinforoe 
hfan  adequatdy  or  to  undertake  a  supporting  cam- 
paign from  the  direction  of  the  Hudson.  Having 
marched  right  through  to  Virginia,  Comwallis 
found  it  impossible  to  retrace  his  steps  to  his  start- 
ing point  at  Charleston,  where  lay  his  transports 
and  base  of  supplies,  snd  ss  he  was  now  faced  by  a 
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nnmericaUy  superior  army  under  Washington,  he 
had  no  option  but  to  move  towards  the  ooast,  where 
if  threatened  further  he  oould  abandon  the  whole 
campaign  and  re-embark.  He  retired  accordingly 
to  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  James  and  the  York 
rivers,  and  there  entrenched  at  the  village  of  York- 
town,  opposite  to  which  his  transports  from  Charles- 
ton were  moored  Thus,  although  his  operations  in 
the  southern  states  had  been  a  failure,  he  was  not 
in  any  inuninent  danger  so  long  as  no  hostile  fleet 
appeared  to  cut  off  his  line  of  retreat  by  the  sea. 

Bat  that  was  precisely  what  happened.  When 
De  Orasse  retired  from  before  the  threat  of  Rod- 
ney's approach  in  the  West  Indies  he  made  straight 
for  Chesapeake  Bay  with  all  his  fleet.  Rodney's 
information  as  to  the  French  movements  proved  to 
be  incorrect,  and  believing  that  De  Orasse  was  act- 
ing on  De  Ouichen's  example  of  the  year  before, 
and  returning  direct  to  Europe  he  made  no  attempt 
to  follow  him  up,  although  he  detached  a  few  vessels 
under  his  second  in  command  Hood  to  join  the  small 
fleet  at  New  York  under  Graves  for  any  general 
services  required.  Meanwhile  Graves  had  found 
out  through  the  capture  of  a  French  ship  with 
despatches  that  a  large  French  fleet  was  coming 
northward  from  the  West  Indies,  and  correctly  an- 
ticipating that  it  would  co-operate  with  Washington 
in  encircling  Comwallis,  he  sailed  at  once  for  Ches- 
apeake Bay  to  carry  out  and  cover  the  re-embarka- 
tion of  the  latter  and  his  troops.    But  he  was  just 
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too  late.  Arriving  off  the  Bay  he  sighted  De 
Uraaie  anchored  inside  in  great  strength,  having 
nIroAflv  rantitred  ComwalUs's  transports.  The 
.il  came  out  and  drove  Graves  off, 
then  returned  to  his  anchorage,  and  Comwailis, 

e  of  escape  thereby  cut  off, 
-^trton  with  the  remnants  of 

W  h<  n  the  fate  of  Comwallis  became  known  in 
Ijii^land  the  Ministry  realised  that  it  was  useless 
nue  to  fight  against  American  indepeodeDoe 
V..O  national  separation  of  the  United  States 
i\  the  parent  stodc  was  otBdaUy  recognised 
( )rders  were  sent  to  the  British  commanders  accord- 
!y  to  cease  operations  against  the  Americans, 
i  Clinton  was  instructed  to  hand  over  New  York. 
^  >f  was  that  the  action  of  De  Orasse  in  the 
•  directly  led  to  the  termination  of  a 
mutest  of  five  years'  duration,  which  might  other- 
ive  dragged  on  to  a  stalemate  or  mutual  ex- 
tinii;  or  whieh,  on  the  other  hand,  mi^t  have 
:i  terminated  three  years  earlier  by  D'Bstaing, 
!  :  1  it  suited  the  policy  of  L#ouis  and  his  advisers. 
In  recognising  American  independenee,  and  order- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces  from  Amer- 
ican soil,  the  British  Oovemment  had  expected  that 
Congress  would  be  ready  to  agree  to  terms  of  peaee^ 
hut  this  the  Americans  refused  to  do  as  long  as  the 
F'rcnch  insisted  on  continuing  hostiUtiea,  and  as  the 
latter  had  no  intention  that  these  slioiild  cease  un- 
til some  more  definite  profit  had  passed  Into  their 
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haiidB  than  had  been  forthcoming  aa  yet,  the  strug- 
gle went  forward  and  even  intenaified*  As  the 
Americana  had  no  fleet,  however,  their  rejection 
of  the  British  proposak  for  peace  made  little  dif- 
ferenoe  on  the  farther  coarse  of  events.  Bat  the 
attitude  oT  the  French  in  maintaining  a  conflict 
inspired  on  their  side  by  purely  aggressive  inten- 
tions, after  American  independence  had  been  se- 
cured, was  a  clear  enough  proof  that  they  had 
entered  the  war  mainly  to  serve  their  own  ends, 
and  not  from  a  disinterested  S3rmpathy  with  Ameri- 
can aspirations,  as  some  historians  would  have 
their  readers  believe.  Measured  by  18th  century 
standards  of  political  morality  the  French  action 
was  perfectly  justifiable.  Louis  was  availing  him- 
self of  what  appeared  to  be  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  benefiting  his  own  country  at  the  expense 
of  a  neighbouring  people,  whose  interests  he  was 
under  no  obligation  to  respect,  and  to  whom  he  was 
bound  by  no  ties  or  treaties  of  any  kind.  Li  this 
he  was  no  worse  than  his  neighbours,  or  his  prede- 
cessors on  the  French  throne;  but  if  he  was  no  more 
of  an  aggressor  than  they,  neither  was  he  any  more 
of  an  altruist 

Weary  and  dispirite<1,  therefore,  but  still  indomi- 
table and  free  at  last  from  the  drain  and  waste  of 
power  necessitated  in  maintaining  a  hopelessly 
overmatched  army  in  the  United  States,  the  British 
eonoentrated  all  their  powers  of  resistance  in  the 
final  rounds  with  their  three  European  antagonists. 
Bui  these  were  all  bleeding  to  exhaustion  them- 
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•etret,  and  it  was  evident  that  neither  aida  eoold 
stand  the  strain  for  very  much  longer.  In  spite 
of  incessant  and  almost  snperhmnan  efforts  the 
AUiea  eonld  make  no  impression  on  the  heroie 
Gibraltar  garrison,  and  on  every  occasion  when 
they  had  redooed  the  fortress  to  Uie  last  extremity 
and  seemed  on  the  point  of  compelling  its  surrender, 
the  defenders'  comrades  on  the  sea  had  fought  a 
way  through  to  its  relief  with  fresh  troops  and 
supplies.  The  British  handful  holding  Minorca 
had  been  overwhelmed  at  last  under  an  avalanche 
of  superior  numbers,  but  only  at  a  most  grievous 
loss  to  the  assailants,  which  was  not  without  its 
moral  effect  in  their  councils.  At  sea  their  position 
was  no  better,  in  spite  of  their  great  numerical 
advantages.  On  the  coasts  of  India  the  foremost 
French  admiral  in  history,  the  great  Bailli  Suffren, 
was  striving  in  vain  to  beat  down  the  British  de- 
fence in  his  long  series  of  bloody  engagements  with 
Hughes,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  the 
repeated  attempts  of  the  Allies  in  American  waters 
to  drive  the  British  flag  from  the  islands  among 
which  Columbus  had  been  the  first  white  man  to 
sail  had  met  with  no  better  sueeess,  for  although 
always  superior  in  force,  they  had  dime  no  more 
than  capture  four  of  the  least  important  islands  with 
a  loss  of  three  of  thdr  own,  one  of  which  had  the 
best  harbours  in  the  whole  chain. 

But  the  scene  was  now  set  for  the  final  acts,  and 
once  again  it  looked  as  if  the  Britinh  nation  was 
about  to  fall  never  to  rise  again.    For  the  seooiid 
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time  the  Allies  arrived  at  the  soimd  deeiiion  that 
the  quickest  way  to  finish  the  war  and  oonsmnmate 
their  various  ambitions  was  to  strike  at  the  heart 
of  their  obstinate  enemy,  and  they  set  forth  aoeord- 
ingly  with  a  combined  fleet  of  50  of  the  line,  to 
demolish  the  30  guarding  the  English  Channel,  now 
under  the  command  of  Howe.  As  before^  however, 
the  French  and  Spanish  leaders  seemed  to  suffer 
from  a  moral  paralysis  when  entrusted  by  thoir 
sovereigns  with  the  conduct  of  offensive  operations 
in  the  narrow  seas.  ''British  weather''  took  a  hand 
in  the  shaping  of  events  once  again,  and  the  violent 
gale  which  always  seemed  to  come  to  England's 
help  in  the  hour  of  her  supremest  danger  dispersed 
the  fleet  The  scattered  liners  reassembled  at  Brest, 
but  this  very  ordinary  initial  trouble  with  natural 
obstacles  seemed  in  itself  enough  to  take  all  heart 
for  the  enterprise  out  of  the  allied  rulers,  who  for 
the  second  time  abandoned  a  right  strategical  con- 
ception in  favour  of  a  false  policy,  and  reverted 
to  their  schemes  of  attack  in  distant  seas.  When 
the  English  Channel  was  thus  again  cleared  of  all 
but  British  ships,  Howe  was  sent  with  a* fleet  to  the 
assistance  of  Gibraltar,  where  he  carried  out  the 
last  and  most  brilliantly  conducted  relief  of  all,  in 
spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  blockading 
squadrons  to  eat  him  off. 

Meanwhile  events  were  in  progress  on  the  other 
dde  of  the  Atlantic.  With  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities on  the  North  American  coast  De  Orasse  sailed 
from  the  Chesapeake  and  retomed  to  the  West 
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Indies,  whore,  haying  reeeiTed  reinforMnaits 
bringing  his  fleet  up  to  greet  strength,  he  made 
hia  preparationa  for  one  more  attempt  at  general 
oonqneat  Bodney'a  health  had  aolFered  severely 
after  the  strain  of  the  previous  year,  and  when  the 
French  ships  had  left  the  West  Indies  for  North 
America  to  assist  in  isolating  ComwalliSy  he  had 
eaOed,  himself,  for  England  to  take  a  brief  respite, 
in  the  belief  that  thqr  had  returned  to  France*  In 
his  abaenee  the  emmnand  devolved  upon  Hood,  to 
whom  now  fell  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the 
renewed  French  attack  with  a  seriously  reduced 
fleet  Unfortunately  for  De  Orasse  his  fresh  op- 
ponent was  equal  to  Rodney  as  a  commander,  if  not 
indeed  superior.  When  Comwallis  surrendered 
Hood  had  been  temporarily  serving  under  Graves, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  had  he  been  in  command  it  ia 
at  least  possible  that  Comwallis  might  have  es- 
caped, but  being  no  longer  required  on  the  North 
American  coast  Hood  hastened  back  to  the  West 
Indies  to  take  charge  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
hia  proper  chief. 

De  Orasse  had  already  captured  St  Kitts  when 
Hood  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  again,  and  now 
planned  a  combined  French  and  Spanish  capture  of 
Jamaica— the  great  prise  in  the  west  on  idiich  the 
Alliea  had  cast  covetous  eyes  all  throngfa  the  war. 
Believing  now  that  the  British  fleet  on  the  station 
was  of  such  inferior  strength  that  he  oouU  count 
with  certainty  on  defeating  it,  he  rightly  decided  to 
begin  his  plan  of  operations  by  removing  this  ob- 
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stade  finally  from  hU  path,  and  when  ready  pro- 
eeeded  in  search  of  Hoody  whom  he  soon  found  and 
bronght  to  action  off  St  Kitts.  But  owing  to 
Hood's  unique  and  very  remarkable  manceuvre  of 
seising  the  enemy's  own  vacated  anchorage  by  a 
dash,  and  there  defending  himself  till  he  could 
escape  under  cover  of  darkness,  the  French  admiral 
failed  to  destroy  his  adversary's  force  as  he  had 
intended.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  that  Hood, 
although  still  at  large,  could  not  actually  prevent 
a  capture  of  Jamaica,  even  if  he  was  in  a  position 
to  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  he  proceeded, 
therefore,  with  his  arrangements  for  collecting 
transports,  loading  supplies  and  concentrating 
troops  at  Martinique  from  the  other  Allied  islands, 
in  readiness  for  embarkation.  Thanks  to  Hood's 
skilful  escape  his  squadron  was  still  intact,  and 
the  French  had  lost  their  chance  of  de8tro>'ing  the 
enemy  in  detail.  Rodney  now  returned  from  Eng- 
land and  joined  Howe  with  reinforcements,  where- 
by the  fleet  at  his  disposal  although  still  numerically 
inferior  to  that  under  De  Orasse,  was  at  least  suffi- 
ciently formidable  to  threaten  the  French  with 
serious  consequences  if  they  proceeded  with  the 
Jamaica  enterprise.  The  French  Commander-in- 
Chief  realised,  however,  that  this  was  likely  to  be 
bis  last  chance  of  earning  distinction  by  gaining  a 
really  far-reaching  and  sensational  snoeess  for  his 
country,  after  five  years  of  fruitless  and  costly 
endeavour,  and  having  completed  his  whole  ar- 
raogementSy  aafled  with  his  entire  naval  and  mill- 
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tary  forces  in  the  month  of  April  to  put  the 
into  execution. 

Bodney,  who  was  watching  closely  from  St 
Loflia,  followed  at  oiiee»  and  eatehing  up  the  Allied 
expedition  off  the  island  of  Dominica,  attacked  and 
utterly  defeated  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  great  battle 
sometimes  called  by  that  name,  and  sometimes  after 
the  smaller  island  group  of  the  Saints;  De  Grasse 
himself  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  capture  of  his 
flagship.  Had  Rodney  been  the  same  man  that  he 
was  when  he  defeated  Langara  outside  Cadis  and 
reUeved  Gibraltar  two  years  before,  his  victory  at 
Dominica  would  have  been  still  more  complete, 
without  a  doubt,  but  chronic  ill-health  and  constant 
nervous  strain  had  told  on  his  advanced  age,  and 
his  pursuit  on  this  occasion  lacked  the  energy  wUeh 
Hood  and  other  of  his  subordinates  had  engerly 
hoped  to  see  displayed.  The  triumph,  therefore,  fell 
short  of  its  full  possibilities  as  regards  the  spoils  of 
war.  But  it  was  quite  sufidently  decisive,  neverthe- 
less, to  shatter  all  Franco-Spanish  dreams  of  West 
Indian  concpiest  at  British  expense,  and  brought 
active  hostilities  in  the  Atlantic  to  an  and  for  this 
war  and  for  many  years  to  follow. 

This  blow  had  a  most  depressing  effect  in  France, 
where  it  produced  the  sobered,  disilhisimied  and 
reflective  frame  of  mind  which  is  often  one  of  the 
most  certain  aids  to  peace.  The  British  on  their 
part  were  already  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  so 
much  North  American  territory;  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities were  disheartened  by  the  appalling  cost 
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in  lifo  and  money  arising  from  their  fruitless  ef- 
forts to  take  Oibratar;  the  Dutch  were  half  mined 
by  the  loss  of  nearly  all  their  trade  and  their  West 
Indian  islands,  and  now  the  French  were  grievously 
disappointed  by  the  apparent  impossibility  of  re- 
alising any  of  the  ambitions  which  had  prompted 
them  to  plunge  into  so  disastrous  a  conflict.  In  this 
general  atmosphere  of  depression  and  exhaustion 
the  advocates  of  peace  on  both  sides  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  hearing,  and  so  strongly  did 
the  idea  of  a  settlement  appeal  to  all  that  although 
five  separate  governments  were  concerned,  articles 
of  peace  were  drawn  up  and  signed  within  a  few 
months,  which  ended  hostilities  in  the  year  1782. 
As  none  of  the  belligerent  states  were  in  any  posi- 
tion to  drive  a  hard  bargain  or  enforce  exacting 
terms,  the  war  concluded  by  what  virtually 
amounted  to  a  general  restitution  of  captured  pos- 
seasions,  except  that  the  United  States  retained 
their  freedom  and  Spain  retained  Minorca. 

In  this  way  terminated  a  conflict  of  six  years' 
duration,  originating  in  a  local  dispute  on  a  prin- 
dple  of  taxation  and  spreading  to  unprecedented 
dimensions,  and  to  a  whole  variety  of  international 
qoeations,  totally  unconnected  with  the  prime  cause 
of  trouble,  but  only  producing  one  important  result 
of  a  positive  nature  by  creating  the  first  white 
indqModent  American  nation.  The  vast  scale  of 
the  arena — which  spread  over  a  span  of  some 
12,000  miles  from  east  to  west— invested  the  strife 
geographically    with    a    semi-universal    character. 
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dwarfing  the  field  of  operatioiis  of  many  a  famous 
campaign  on  which  volamea  have  been  written  to 
a  mare  spot  on  the  map  in  comparison.  All  the 
great  continents  ooept  Anstrali*— then  scarcely 
known— felt  or  witnessed  some  part  of  the  general 
stmggle,  as  well  as  two  of  the  three  main  oceanic 
areas  of  the  ^obe.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  a  great 
disercpaDcy  in  nnmbersy  the  opposing  sides  were  so 
erenly  balanced  in  actual  power  to  strike  that  after 
all  this  prolonged  and  strennons  effort  to  wrench 
away  each  other's  poasessionii  it  was  only  in  North 
America  that  any  notaUe  change  in  the  poHtieal 
division  of  the  earth's  surface  resolted. 

As  between  the  European  bdligerents  the  war 
was  chiefly  maritime  in  character,  and  rery  inter- 
esting historically  from  the  inversion  of  the  condi- 
tions which  had  prevailed  in  Atlastie  waters  for 
Marly  200  years.  British  maritime  aaeendancy  had 
been  so  pronomced  since  the  decay  of  the  once-for- 
midable Spanish  navy  that  in  all  17th  and  18th 
century  wars—not  even  excepting  the  great  strug- 
^es  with  the  Dutch— the  British  flssto  had  been 
the  attacking  f  oroe  wlMoever  tha  dnwrination  of  timt 
ocean  was  in  disputa.  Now,  however^  the 
ieal  superiority  of  the  Pranco-Spanish-Dutch 
bination  compelled  Britain  to  act  on  the  dafenslva 
everywhere;  but  so  determined  was  her  raaJstanee 
that  the  alliance  nsrvtr  succeeded  in  ^■^•y^fMng 
that  command  of  the  sea  which  is  an  absolutely 
foandation,  either  for  an  invasion  of 
or  tlie  parmansBt  eoaunsat  of  BritiA 
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tranBoccanio  poMessions.  Henee  the  barren  re- 
Bults  of  the  huge  efforts  of  her  European  adver- 
aariea.  And  hence,  alao,  the  remarkable  fact  that 
altiuragh  this  general  upheaval  arose  oyer  an 
American  question,  and  led  to  the  greatest  and  most 
extensively  conducted  naval  operations  ever  waged 
in  American  waters,  the  influence  of  the  sea  on  this 
period  of  American  history  was  far  less  tlian  in 
many  others,  and  was  limited  in  its  direct  action 
to  the  change  which  local  and  temporary  sea  com- 
mand helped  to  bring  about  in  a  portion  of  the 
northern  continent  Elsewhere  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere nothing  was  altered,  because  no  established 
maritime  dominance  existed  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  each  side  was  able  to  grasp  just  enough  of  the 
possessions  of  the  enemy  to  balance  its  own  losses 
and  lead  to  a  general  rostitution  at  flv  ro»»irn  of 
peace. 

In  North  America  the  temporary  control  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  French  fleet  under  De 
Orasse  was  undoubtedly  a  decisive  event  By  com- 
pelling the  surrender  of  Comwallis  it  warned  the 
British  Oovemment  that  Clinton  might  possibly 
suffer  a  like  fate  at  New  York,  and  from  the  first 
Washington  was  always  convinced  that  the  maritime 
situation  exercised  a  paramount  influence  on  the 
outcome  of  the  war  as  far  as  the  United  States  was 
concerned.  Writing  more  than  a  century  Uter 
llahan  held  the  same  view.  If  this  was  really  so 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Americans  could  not  have  won 
their  independence  without  the  aid  of  Prance,  for 
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they  had  no  power  whatever  over  the  maritimo 
situation  themeelves.  But  there  is  certainly  room 
for  a  wide  differenee  of  opinion  on  that  point  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  open  to  the  Frendi 
to  exercise  a  decisively  favourable  effect  on  the 
course  of  the  revolution  by  sea  at  any  time  had 
they  ehoten  to  do  so,  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
there  was  no  way  of  preventing  the  British  army  in 
America  from  suppressing  the  movement  for  inde- 
pendenee  except  by  severing  its  sea  eommunications. 
Everytliing  that  passed  proved  that  the  British 
troops  were  far  too  few  for  the  work  of  a  definite 
conquest,  and  it  seems  at  least  highly  improbable 
that  Clintmi  could  ever  have  been  reinforced  in  an 
adequate  degree,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
possible  danger  of  sending  more  troops  across  in 
the  face  of  possible  French  opposition  on  the  sea, 
as  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  that  nrast 
have  been  experienced  in  raising  the  necessary 
number  of  extra  regiments  in  the  British  Isles. 
With  the  forces  actually  available  in  America,  the 
most  that  the  British  could  have  hoped  to  effect 
would  have  been  the  severance  of  the  New  England 
colonies  from  the  remainder,  by  concentrating  all 
attention  on  holding  the  line  of  the  Hudson,  and 
even  that  plan  of  campaign  offered  no  certain  pros- 
pects of  socceaa.  That  the  Americana  might  have 
found  it  dUBeult  to  recapture  New  Tork,  or  even 
Charleston,  by  land  attadc  alone  may  be  admitted, 
but  the  mere  occupation  of  one  or  two  positions 
on  the  coast  does  not  neeeaaarily  compel  the  aob- 
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juration  of  a  largu  guiiiuiuuUu  cuui'  '  ni 

of  sea-borne  supplies,  whose  popui^:.- r- 

mined  to  resist;  and  the  expense  of  garrisoning 
sneh  points  on  an  adequate  scale  for  permanent 
retention  would  have  far  outweighed  the  political  or 
strategic  gains  of  such  a  policy. 

All  these  considerations  argue  that  Amnrican  suc- 
cess was  not  absolutely  dependent  on  the  maritiine 
situation,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  to  the  contrary,  and  that  the  independemwi 
of  the  United  States  could  have  been  achieved  with- 
out the  aid  of  France. 

In  its  general  cause  and  consequences  it  might  be 
averred  with  some  truth  of  this  colossal  war  that 
justice  and  victory  went  together.  Five  nations 
participated,  all  of  which  attempted  to  act  aggres- 
sively against  the  liberties  or  property  of  other 
people  at  one  stage  or  another  of  the  war,  but 
without  success.  The  Anglo-Saxons  in  Europe 
failed  to  prevent  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  America 
from  asserting  their  right  to  self-determination  as 
a  nation  of  independent  political  existence,  and 
these  same  American  stalwarts  for  their  own  free- 
dom failed  in  their  turn  when  they  tried  to  drive 
their  Canadian  brethren  by  force  in  a  direction 
which  the  latter  had  no  desire  to  follow.  The 
French  took  advantage  of  the  fratricidal  duel  to 
try  and  enlarge  their  transatlantic  possessions  at 
Anglo-Saxon  expense;  the  Spaniards  followed  the 
French  lead  in  the  hope  of  hoisting  their  flag  over 
Gibraltar;  and  the  Dutch  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
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iHuitever  profit  might  arise.    Bat  aseh  met  with 
repolBe  and  disaster. 

Most  noteworthy  of  all  these  (kihires  was  the 
remarkable  inability  of  the  Allies  to  make  nse  of 
their  unique  opportonity  for  invading  England  and 
breaking  Ani^e^Sazon  power  forever.  Never  be- 
fore and  never  again  did  the  Knglish  Channel  lie 
open  to  the  passage  of  a  great  French  army  as- 
sembled in  readiness  to  take  the  fMd  with  Uttle  to 
fear  in  the  crossiBg.  Many  explanations  have  been 
forthcoming  to  aceonnt  for  the  retreat  of  the 
Allied  fleets  on  two  separate  occasions  without  per- 
severing in  their  missions,  or  even  firing  a  shot, 
but  none  are  properly  acceptable.  It  is  said  that 
the  health  of  the  crews  was  bad;  that  their  pro- 
visions were  short;  that  the  Spanish  liners  sailed 
too  badly  to  mancravre  with  the  French;  that  the 
unseasonable  weather  involved  unusual  risks  and 
so  forth.  But  all  these  were  excuses  rather  than 
reasons,  and  aU  comUned  would  never  have  de- 
terred resolute  commanders  entrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  a  resdbte  national  policy.  It  seemed  in 
truth  as  if  the  Frsnch  and  Spanish  navies  had  for 
so  long  beon  accustomed  to  accept  a  pasnve  and 
defensive  rdle  when  a  British  line-of-battle  came  in 
sight  that  the  moral  effect  had  taken  permaaeot 
root,  and  that  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
break  with  the  habit,  even  when  a  great  numerical 
superiority  urged  them  to  proceed  to  active  meas- 
ures. Bad  weather  might  reasonably  be  taken  as 
an  excuse  for  delay,  but  not  for  the  ultimate  failure 
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of  &5  ships  to  carry  out  their  plain  duty  when 
opposed  by  little  more  than  half  their  number, 
whieh  admits  of  no  explanation  but  a  lack  of  de- 
termined purpose.  And  it  is  certainly  not  a  little 
strange  that  two  races  gifted  with  an  intrepid 
genins  for  war,  each  of  which  produced  in  tlieir 
day  some  of  the  foremost  military  leaders  in  his- 
tory, should  seemingly  have  lost  all  nerve  on  the 
few  occasions  on  which  a  great  opportunity  arose 
for  destroying  their  most  serious  rival.  And  yet 
again,  it  is  a  remarkable  historical  fact  that,  what- 
ever the  seasons  of  the  year  might  be,  violently 
unfavourable  weather  has  always  disheartened  and 
deterred  the  attack  of  her  enemies  whenever  Eng- 
land has  been  unable  to  rely  on  her  own  first  line 
of  defenceb 


CHAPTER  X 

TBB  MAmmm  iffurw  op  the  nuoroH  sitolutioV' 

ABY    AMD   VAFOLBOVIO    WABS    Of    THS 


UvTiL  the  uglahKihment  of  a  government  of  their 
own  by  the  Amerfamn  population  living  on  the  At- 
lantic aeaboard  between  Nova  Sootia  and  the  Onlf 
of  Mexico  and  thenceforward  known  as  eitiaena 
of  the  ''United  SUtes''— ahips  had  been  the  ma- 
terial form  of  inBtmroent  whereby  the  authority  of 
Europe  had  aaaerted  itself  acroes  many  thousand 
mOes  of  oeean  since  the  days  of  the  first  discovery 
of  the  new  world,  and  the  links  through  which  the 
political  coanection  between  the  lands  on  the  oppo- 
site sidea  of  the  western  ocean  had  been  mainfained. 
ThfOQ^iout  that  epodi,  therefore,  the  inlhieBce  of 
the  sea  on  American  history  had  been  profound. 

But  the  first  step  towards  a  complete  duuage  had 
now  been  taken,  and  although  the  movement  ao 
initiated  did  not  spread  further  for  a  ganeratioD 
its  start  marked  the  beginniag  of  a  dediiie  in  the 
Inflaeiice  of  maritime  power  on  the  fMare  of  the 
western  worid.  A  British  ship-of-war  still  had  the 
right  to  sail  into  the  harbour  at  Quebec  or  Jamaica 
as  a  reprp9ontativo  of  the  distant  but  aovereign 
anthoritv  which  tho  port  acknowledged  and  looked 
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towards  for  protection^  and  a  Spaniflh  vetael  had 
the  same  right  at  Havana,  Trinidad  or  any  point 
on  the  whole  coaat  of  Central  or  South  America 
exoept  Ouiana  or  Brazil;  while  thoee  of  France 
enjoyed  the  privilege  at  several  ialands  of  the 
Caribbean.  But  no  ship  could  now  enter  any  har- 
bour on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Boston  on  the 
north  to  Charleston  on  the  south  except  as  a  gneety 
unless  she  flew  the  flag  of  the  new  American  com- 
monwealth. And  the  people  under  that  flag  neither 
recognised  any  superior  authority  beyond  the 
water,  nor  looked  across  it  for  safety  as  before. 
With  this  alteration  in  their  attitude  the  security 
of  their  oceanic  communications  ceased  to  have  the 
same  importance  to  their  interests  as  before,  and 
the  sea  was  regarded  thenceforward  as  a  desirable 
separator  from  Europe  rather  than  as  a  means  of 
connection  with  the  home  of  their  forefathers. 

But  to  other  parts  of  the  western  hemisphere  the 
command  of  the  sea  had  not  yet  lost  any  of  its 
political  importance,  and  even  to  the  United  States 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to  what  Euro- 
pean flag  held  the  first  place  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
American  Navy  was  quite  unable  to  stand  up  alone 
to  the  powerful  battlefleets  of  Western  Europe, 
although  saddled  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting a  large  and  increasing  trade  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  on  which  a  strong  maritime  enemy 
could  lay  a  crushing  grasp.  And,  although  most 
Americans  were  animated  by  sentiments  of  no 
particular  friendliness  for  Britain,  the  more  clear- 
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ti^taa  oi  ihcir  tweiinftn  reaiiflca  luai  any  pcr- 
overthrow  of  the  BritUh  porition  on  the 
would  introduce  political  complicationB 
efaarged  with  the  possibility  of  great  changes  in 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  which  were  nndesir- 
aUe  from  a  United  Stales'  point  of  view.  Wash- 
ington held  strong  eonvietions  on  that  subject  and 
as  president  inenrred  eonsiderable  opposition  and 
unpopularity  with  a  section  of  his  countrymen  in 
framing  his  foreign  policy  so  as  to  remain  at  peace 
with  Kngland. 

Moreover  the  peeuliar  and  unique  strategic  posi- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  invested  the  Atlantic  with 
a  special  further  importance  which  no  party  in 
Congress  could  ignore  or  alter.  Standing  alone 
on  American  soil  as  an  independent  people,  it  was 
impossiUe  for  the  dtiiens  of  the  new  republic  to 
settle  any  controversy  with  their  neighbours  of  the 
western  world  either  by  diplomacy  or  arms  except 
by  coming  into  contact  with  some  European  Power. 
Any  trouble  on  their  Canadian  side  inevitaUy 
brought  Britain  on  the  scene,  and  any  on  the  Mexi- 
can side  brought  Spain.  But  neither  Britain,  nor 
Spain  nor  any  other  European  country  could  exert 
force  in  the  west  except  by  having  a  free  passage 
across  the  ocean,  and  it  was  the  lade  of  that  free- 
dom that  gave  great  advantages  to  America  in  a 
certain  political  transaction  early  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury  with  one  of  these  same  Powers. 

It  was  with  no  little  interest,  therefore,  although 
with  very  divenrent  sympathies,  that  all  parts  of 
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th«  WMtern  hemisphere,  whether  under  the  Ameri- 
can,  British,  Spanish,  French  or  Dutch  flags, 
watched  the  varying  developments  of  the  great  up- 
heaval in  Europe  started  by  the  French  revolution, 
of  which  the  effect  spread  in  ever  widening  circles 
to  many  far  distant  seas  of  the  world. 

The  ten  years'  interval  which  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  titanic  clash  of  arms  in  which  American 
independence  had  been  one  of  the  points  at  issue  and 
the  next  occasion  on  ^hich  the  peace  of  the  Atlantic 
was  broken  by  the  vibrating  roar  of  battlefleets  in 
action,  had  been  free  from  any  incidents  or  devel- 
opments specially  bearing  on  the  question  of  mari- 
time supremacy.  Considerable  domestic  dissensions 
had  existed  in  the  new  republic  during  this  period, 
but  its  external  relationships  remained  undisturbed; 
and  as  the  European  Powers  with  possessions  in 
the  western  hemisphere  were  at  peace  among  them- 
selves their  frequent  battlegrounds  in  the  West 
Indies  were  also  free  from  scenes  of  war.  But 
when  once  again  the  seafaring  nations  of  Europe 
came  into  collision  the  shock  was  felt  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Atlantic  as  it  always  had  been  be- 
fore; whether  the  root  of  the  trouble  lay  in  some 
American  question  or  in  some  purely  European  sub- 
ject of  dispute.  And,  moreover,  as  hostilities  prog- 
ressed the  United  States  beeame  involved  as  a  bellig- 
erent, so  that  for  the  first  time  since  attaining  their 
national  independanee  Amerieans  found  themselves 
imder  fire. 

If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  French  and  American 
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inten>i>u  haU  lu  reality  very  little  in  oommon  ii  will 
be  reoo^niied  as  not  altogether  strange  that  their 
new  enemy  was  their  late  ally.  But  it  was  a  enrions 
stroko  of  fate  that  the  small  United  SUtes  Navy 
should  have  been  able  to  defy  the  much  more  power- 
ful  fleet  of  France,  and  that  American  statesmen 
should  have  been  in  a  position  to  force  their  da- 
mands  on  Napoleon  himself,  simply  becanse  the 
French  were  prevented  from  asserting  their  claims 
across  the  Atlantic  while  held  down  to  Ehirope  by 
the  9Ti  -  r  naval  strength  of  Rngland.  Under 
sodh  i..._.:iJitances  it  was  not  surprising  that 
French  wrath  against  their  recent  comrades  in  arms 
found  no  lack  of  expression*  That  however  did  not 
affect  the  attitude  of  Americans  in  the  least,  unless 
to  harden  their  resolution. 

It  was  in  1793  that  Franee  having  discarded 
the  Bourbon  monarchy  and  beecmie  a  republic— 
declared  war  against  the  British  Oovemment  for 
reasons  which  are  immaterial  here,  and  in  time  by 
sheer  compulsion  brou^t  Holland  and  Spain  once 
more  into  the  lists  as  her  allies,  intimately  the 
only  absentee  from  this  revival  of  the  former  coali- 
tion against  Rngland  was  the  United  States,  which 
in  fact  for  a  period  took  the  opposite  side  to  its 
previous  ooIIeagQes,  althou^  under  no  definite 
compaet  with  the  AQ^k>43azon  parent  braneku 
Within  a  few  months  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilitiea 
maritime  rivalry  again  tnflneneed  the  course  of 
western  history,  and  once  more  the  areUpelago  so 
familiar  to  Columbus  became  the  seeoe  of  strifa. 
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For  the  third  time  in  less  than  half  a  century  the 
chain  of  the  lesser  Antilles  was  destined  to  sufTor 
through  the  qnarrels  of  Europe  and  change  hands 
again  and  again;  for  on  every  occasion  in  this  war 
of  the  appearance  of  a  belligerent  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  happened  to  be  stronger  than  the  local 
fleet  of  its  antagonist,  a  wholesale  capture  of  the 
enemy's  islands  resulted,  only  to  be  followed  by 
a  iriiolesale  re-capture  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
temporarily  preponderant  forces.  It  was  precisely 
as  if  the  British  and  French  islands  had  all  been 
put  into  a  bag  together,  to  be  seized  by  the  flrst 
British  or  French  admiral  arriving  for  the  purpose 
from  Europe,  and  then,  being  left  inadequately 
guarded  by  his  departure,  seized  afresh  next  year 
by  the  other  side.  Four  times  did  this  happen  to 
some,  and  as  the  war  widened  in  scope  certain  of 
the  Dutch  and  Spanish  possessions  were  included  in 
the  range  of  the  British  operations. 

When  the  French  republic  forced  war  on  the 
British  monarchy  the  former  had  no  ships-of-the- 
line  in  the  West  Atlantic  and  the  latter  only  two; 
but  these  two  as  an  act  of  retaliation  promptly  pro- 
ceeded to  take  Tobago,  the  one  small  island  which 
had  been  transferred  from  England  to  France  at 
the  dose  of  the  last  war.  This  pair  of  vessels  did 
not  represent  a  suflBdent  force,  however,  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  any  more,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
squadron  under  Jervis  arrived  next  year  that  this 
was  effected.  Jervis,  with  the  co-operation  of 
troops  embarked  at  Barbadoes,  attadced  and  oeea- 
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pied  all  the  remainder  under  the  French  flag — 
namely  Martiniqne,  Onadekmpe  and  St  Lneia— and 
left  deCaehmenta  of  loldiers  in  eaeL  Preriooaly  to 
this  the  white  reddeota  in  the  French  half  of  Hayti 
had  already  invited  British  troops  to  come  from 
Jamaica  and  seise  that  dependency  for  England, 
partly  on  account  of  a  groat  slave  insorrection,  and 
partly  becanse  they  were  ardent  royalists  and 
haters  of  the  republic  in  the  mother  country,  just 
as  the  Barbadians  had  been  in  the  days  of  Crom- 
welL  Thus  the  French  were  expelled  from  the 
whole  of  the  West  Indies  for  the  time,  thanks  to 
operations  based  on  a  superior  fleet  But  the  ejec- 
tion was  only  temporary. 

In  Europe  also  events  of  importance  were  march- 
ing during  thia  initial  stage  of  the  war,  of  which 
certain  effects  readied  across  the  Atlantic  very 
soon.  The  French  revolutioniats  were  proving 
that  a  true  demotoicy  could  be  aggressive  in  its 
foreign  policy  as  any  absolute  monarch,  and  deem- 
ing it  desirable  that  their  aodal  doctrines  should 
be  imposed  by  force  on  other  peoples,  had  crossed 
their  frontiers  into  Holland  and  Spain.  In  Holland 
the  Frendi  invading  army  was  well  received  by  a 
faction  among  the  Dutch  which  had  recently  re- 
volted and  upset  the  eonstitatioo.  But  when  the 
French  had  estabHslMid  flwmseJves  seeurdy  in  the 
country  they  assumed  the  position  of  dictators,  and 
insisted  that  the  Dutch  diould  lay  hands  on  all 
British  shlpi^  in  their  ports,  a  step  wfaidi  com* 
pelled  Ei^^and  to  dednre  war  agnlnst  the  NeOMT- 
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lands  in  self  detenoe.  Onoe  again,  therefore,  the 
Dutch  dependendea  in  the  western  hemisphere  be- 
came belligerent  territory,  with  the  conaeqoenoea 
which  that  implied  to  poaaesabns  severed  by  the 
aea  from  the  homeland.  In  Spwi,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  met  with  a  resistance  that  lasted 
for  two  years,  during  which  period  the  Spanish 
forces  on  land  and  sea  were  in  some  measure  help- 
ing Britain  by  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  Franoe. 
From  its  very  commencement  the  war  began  to 
be  felt  in  the  United  States  through  its  effect  on  sea- 
borne trade.  Both  belligerents  insisted  on  the  right 
to  capture  enemy's  cargoes  if  carried  in  neutral 
vessels,  and  as  American  ships  were  employed  in 
carrying  goods  for  both  sides  they  suffered  interfer- 
enee  from  the  cruisers  of  each.  After  a  few  months 
a  situation  had  been  reached  which  decided  Waah- 
ington,  as  president,  to  send  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  some  form  of 
settlement  in  this  question  and  in  certain  others 
still  outstanding  since  the  previous  war.  Tliis  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  France's 
enemy  caused  great  irritation  in  Paris,  where  the 
republican  government  formally  declared  its  alli- 
ance with  the  Americans  at  an  end  and  proceeded 
to  enforce  even  more  rigorous  measures  against 
neutrals.  But  the  American  ships  benefited  by  the 
indirect  protection  afforded  by  British  sea  power, 
which  materially  reduced  the  activities  of  the 
French  cruisers  and  privateers;  and  as  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  were  less  eraeting  in  their  attitude 
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low&rott  xxeairaitt  ai  mm  period  than  the  J?'renr.h, 
two  yean  pasted  before  the  American  loeees  were 
so  great  aa  to  decide  them  to  take  extreme  meaaorea 
against  their  recent  allies. 

Daring  that  interval  the  West  Indian  situation 
experimoed  a  farther  series  of  changes  and  derel- 
opmsnts.  After  the  wholesale  capture  of  the 
French  dependencaea  by  Jervis  he  was  ordered 
home  with  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  employed 
in  the  operations.  This  exposed  the  small  ocenpy- 
ing  garrisons  in  the  several  islands  to  attadc  in  de- 
tail, and  taking  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
protecting  shipa— which  was  certainly  a  serioas 
error  on  the  part  of  the  British  government — the 
French  next  year  despatched  a  hurge  squadron  with 
a  strong  body  of  troops  to  conduct  a  campaign  of 
reprisals,  wldch  escaped  delectioii  on  leaving  £u- 
rope,  and  reaching  Guadeloupe  before  anything  waa 
known  of  its  movements  in  London,  not  only  re- 
covered Ouadeloupe  and  St  Luda  but  eventually 
occupied  the  weakly  garrisoned  British  islands  of 
St  Vincent  and  Oranada.  Moreover  aa  by  that 
time  the  French  had  completely  subjugated  Spain 
they  demanded  the  cession  of  the  Spanish  half  of 
Uayti  in  their  terms  of  peace.  The  whole  of  that 
noble  and  fertile  island  thereby  came  under  the  tri- 
colour, for  the  negro  governor  appointed  by  the 
French  conveDtlon  to  rule  over  the  Frendi  half 
after  a  slave  insurrection,  had  driven  out  the  hand* 
ful  of  British  troops  from  Jamaica  whkli  the  white 
French  royalists  had  invited  to  come  over.   Hayti— 
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Uie  iuspoiiiola  of  cuiumbus — passed  thereupon  cn- 
tirdy  oat  of  Spanish  handSi  for  the  first  time  in  its 
chequered  and  piotnreeque  history  from  the  great 
days  when  it  had  filled  the  exalted  position  of  centre 
of  authority  in  the  new  world  empire  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  Charles  V  and  Philip  of  the  Armada. 
Three  hundred  years  had  passed  since  the  discov- 
erer of  America  had  first  coasted  its  shores  and 
scanned  its  mountains^  during  which  lapse  of  time 
Spain  had  fallen  very  far  from  her  ancient  estate. 
The  transfer  of  the  last  vestige  of  Spanish 
ownership  in  llayti,  however,  was  by  no  means  the 
only  result  of  the  French  campaign  of  conquest 
in  Aragon  and  Castile,  or  even  the  most  important 
Indirectly  the  successes  of  the  French  armies  af- 
fected Uie  whole  Atlantic  situation,  for  when 
France  had  placed  her  foot  on  the  neck  of  mon- 
archical Spain  she  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  her 
vanquished  opponent  to  declare  war  against  Britain. 
Thanks  to  the  action  of  the  republican  authorities, 
therefore,  a  Franco-Spanish-Dutch  trio  of  enemies 
menaced  British  freedom  for  the  second  time  in  less 
than  twenty  years.  Before  this  happened  the 
safety  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  homeland  had  been  se- 
cured against  the  more  inmiediate  violence  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders  by  the  defeat  of  the  French 
grand  fleet  under  ''Citizen''  Villaret-Joyeose  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Ushant,  in  which  the  aged  but 
stOl  indefatigable  Howe  had  shattered  the  repobli- 
eaa  sea  power.  But  as  the  Spanish  fleet  was  nnmer- 
ieaDy  the  third  in  the  world,  Spain's  aooession  to 
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the  French  side  placed  in  appearmnoe  a  formidable 
new  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  fanatically  warlike 
French  convention.  In  appearance  only  however, 
for  although  the  Spanish  fleet  added  a  serions  extra 
burden  to  the  duties  of  the  British  navy,  the  course 
of  events  proved  on  this  occasion  as  on  many  others 
that  under  the  strain  of  war  quality  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  quantity.  The  situation  on  paper 
looked  as  unfavourable  for  Frngland  as  in  the  prev- 
ious war.  In  reality  it  was  much  less  so,  for  the 
French  navy  had  lost  most  of  its  former  war  value 
through  the  chaos  to  which  revolution  had  reduced 
its  discipline,  and  the  Spanish  had  declined  in  the 
general  decay  of  Spanish  administration  under  the 
later  Bourbons.  Thus,  although  compelled  to  cross 
swords  with  these  same  three  assailants  as  before, 
the  An^o-Saxons  were  not  thrust  back  on  the  de- 
fensive at  all  points  a  second  time  and  forsed  to 
fight  for  eiistence,  but  reversed  these  conditions  by 
attacking  everywhere  tbemselvea.  To  compensate 
for  inferior  numbers  Howe  and  NehMm  proved  at 
Ushant  and  the  Nile  that  a  British  crew  was  always 
superior  to  a  French;  idiile  Jervis,  at  St  Vincent, 
proved  that  it  was  more  than  a  match  for  two  from 
Spain;  and  lastly  Duncan  showed  at  Camperdown 
that  British  sesmen  couki  still  boU  their  own  against 
the  valiant  Dutch,  ahhoogh  here  as  of  oki,  the  sea 
fight  between  the  two  Nordic  races  proved  a  moeli 
more  stubborn  and  sanguinary  affair  than  the  ei^ 
gagements  with  seamen  of  Latin  stock. 
Before  Spain  had  actually  taken  up  arms  the 
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Britiih  mini8Uj  uaKi  ivouivi-^i  inai  inr  i^  reoflli  soo- 
068868  of  tho  prorions  yoar  in  the  W68t  Indiot 
most  again  bo  roversdd  aa  tar  as  tho  uncertain  atato 
of  affairs  in  Europe  would  permit  of  tho  doapatch 
of  ships  and  troops.  It  was  known  that  tho  gar- 
rvBODB  now  holding  the  French  islands  wore  too 
strong  to  be  reduced  by  direct  attack,  unless  with 
the  employment  of  a  more  powerful  expedition  than 
could  be  spared.  But  as  the  French  government 
had  in  their  turn  recalled  most  of  their  ships  from 
the  west  Atlantic  these  islands  might  be  blockaded, 
andt  in  any  case,  the  number  of  French  troops  hold- 
ing the  formerly  British  islands  of  St  Vincent  and 
Granada  was  small  enough  to  be  dealt  with.  A  fleet 
carrying  such  regiments  as  could  be  spared  was, 
therefore,  sent  out  under  orders  to  rescue  the  two 
British  possessions  held  by  the  enemy  and  deal  what- 
6¥6r  further  blows  seemed  possible.  The  expedition 
snoooeded  in  recovering  both  the  British  islands  and 
also  captured  St  Luda  again,  which  now  changed 
hands  for  the  fifth  time,  as  the  principal  prise 
strategically  of  the  whole  chain,  in  virtue  of  its 
harbours  and  central  position.  Moreover,  this  year 
the  British  offensive  extended  beyond  these  inces- 
sant excursions  in  the  Antilles,  which  grow  tedious  in 
their  continual  repetition.  As  Holland  had  assumed 
the  status  of  an  enemy  Dutch  South  America  had 
to  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  action  of  the 
mother  country  in  provoking  a  conflict  with  an 
opponent  who  was  stronger  on  the  sea.  Dutch 
Ghiiana  or  Surinam  was  attai&ad  and  ooeupied. 
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Thas  an  international  conflict  of  porely  Eoropean 
origin  was  again  influencing  western  history 
through  the  medium  of  the  sea,  and  its  inddenee 
received  a  stiU  further  extension  when  Spain 
phinged  into  the  fray,  or  rather  it  may  be  said  was 
pulled  into  it  by  France,  As  the  triple  coalition 
linked  together  against  England  was  not  strong 
enough  to  adopt  an  offensive  strategy — for  reasons 
already  indicated— this  act  of  Spain  had  the  result 
of  exposing  all  her  great  oversea  possessions  yet 
once  more  to  the  risk  of  attack  by  a  stronger  fleet; 
a  risk  from  which  they  had  been  free  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  They  had  already  suffered  reduction 
only  the  year  before  through  the  surrender  of  Span- 
ish Hayti  to  France,  as  a  result  of  military  defeat 
in  Europe,  and  now  they  were  about  to  be  dimin- 
ished still  further  as  a  result  of  inferiority  on  the 
sea,  an  experience  they  had  undergone  in  every 
war  except  one  since  the  days  when  Cromwell  had 
seised  Jamaica  by  an  act  of  pure  aggresaon.  It 
was  to  be  made  dear  to  the  whole  world  for  the 
fifth  time  in  history  that  Spain  eould  not  defend 
her  own  beyond  the  Atlantic, 

By  the  oMdon  of  her  last  acre  in  ITayti  to  France 
the  Spanish  Caribbean  realms  bad  been  reduced  to 
the  three  large  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rieo  and 
Trinidad.  Cuba,  as  described  in  a  previous  diapter, 
had  onee  eome  temporarily  under  British  domin- 
ion by  the  seisore  of  its  capital  of  Havana  in  the 
Seven  Years*  War  as  an  act  of  reprisal ;  but  it  had 
been  esdianged  for  Florida  on  the  return  of  peace. 
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Neither  Porto  Rico  nor  Trinidad  on  the  otlior  hnuA 
had  ever  suffered  any  intermption  of  their  Spaui^h 
ownerBhipy  which  at  Uie  period  here  under  eonaid- 
oration,  had  lasted  for  about  three  oenturiea.  The 
question  of  despatching  an  expedition  to  capture 
one  or  more  of  these  islands  as  a  retaliatory  meas- 
ure for  Spain's  declaration  of  war  now  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  British. 

It  was  recognised  by  the  Ministry  in  power  that 
the  action  of  Spain  had  been  due  to  a  large  extent 
to  French  pressure  on  a  weak  king;  but  it  had 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  British  when  the 
latter  were  already  straining  every  nerve  to  defend 
themselves  against  France,  and  who  offered  no 
provocation  to  the  Spanish,  with  whom  they  had 
only  desired  to  live  at  peace.  Under  such  condi- 
tions no  country  could  be  exi>ected  to  abstain  from 
hitting  back,  and  Spain  brought  herself  between  the 
naval  hammer  of  Eingland  and  the  military  anvil  of 
France;  a  fate  which  would  have  been  averted  had 
her  rulers  maintained  in  the  preceding  years  either 
an  efficient  army  or  an  efficient  fleet  In  the  British 
plans,  as  finally  drai^m  up,  it  was  decided  to  leave 
Cuba  alone  and  strike  at  Porto  Rico  and  Trinidad. 
A  aquadron  with  the  necessary  troops  on  board  took 
the  enterprise  in  hand  accordingly,  and  although 
Porto  Rico  suoeesafuUy  withstood  attack,  the  fine 
island  of  Trinidad  surrendered  and  passed  forever 
out  of  the  Spanish  empire.  Of  the  defending  Span- 
ish battle  squadron  in  the  harbour  four  shipa-of-the* 
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line  were  captured  and  three  others  bamt  by  their 
crews. 

The  fall  of  Trinidad  took  place  in  1797,  and  con- 
cluded the  warfare  of  the  West  Indies  as  far  as 
the  stormy  18th  century  was  concerned,  which  was 
then  nearing  its  end  Daring  its  course  the  only 
islands  of  importance  in  the  whole  archipelago  that 
had  escaped  the  attack  of  an  enemy  were  Jamaica, 
the  Barbardoes  and  the  Bahamas,  all  of  which  were 
British.  The  whole  of  the  remainder  suffered  hos- 
tile blows  at  one  time  or  another,  ending  in  capture 
at  least  ones  except  in  the  ease  of  Porto  Rico— 
whether  they  were  under  the  Spanish,  British, 
French  or  Dutch  flags.  St  I^ieia  changed  hands  five 
times,  Ouadeloupe  and  Martinique  four,  Oranada 
and  St  Vineent  three,  Cuba  twice,  and  Hayti  and 
Trinidad  ooee  each.  With  this  region  of  erer-recur- 
ring  strife  such  notable  naval  and  military  names  are 
associated  in  the  18th  qentury  alone  as  Cassard, 
D'Estaing,  De  Ouichen,  De  Orasse,  Rodiambeau, 
Vernon,  Albermarle,  Pocodc,  Bodney,  Hood,  Jerris 
and  Abereromby,  with  quite  a  dosen  others  of  little 
inferior  quality. 

eoiire  history  of  this  part  of  the  western 
i  was  not  merely  inflni^nred  by  the  maritime 
.suuuiion  but  abs(dutely  controlled  by  it;  and  hence 
it  was  that  from  generation  to  generation  the  British 
share  in  the  arddpelago  gradually  extended,  so  that 
by  1796  the  French  held  only  Ouadeloupe  and  Hayti 
and  by  1797  the  Spaniards  held  only  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.    Nor   did  ttie  reUtive  naval  strengths  of  the 
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xiYwiB  oeMe  to  govern  the  fate  of  the  West  Indies 
even  after  the  cessation  of  local  conflicts,  for  al- 
though subseqaently  to  the  conquest  of  Trinidad  no 
local  events  of  importance  occorred  in  Caribbean 
waters  for  the  four  remaining  years  of  the  war  the 
calm  of  that  period  was  dependent  throoghont  on 
the  ability  of  the  British  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
Eoropean  regions  which  formed  the  central  theatre 
of  hostilities.  Had  they  failed  there  the  conse- 
qnences  would  inevitably  have  reacted  on  American 
seas  and  affected  American  history  by  a  fresh  out- 
break of  fighting  in  the  West  Indies,  where  France 
and  Spain  never  relinquished  their  claims  or  abated 
their  ambitions  except  under  force.  The  British 
position  in  that  part  of  the  world,  as  in  all  others, 
was  maintained  secure  by  the  battles  of  St  Vincent, 
the  Nile  and  Camperdown,  all  fought  several  thou- 
sand miles  distant  from  it 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  the  appear- 
ance of  Spain  on  the  scene  as  an  antagonist  had 
thrown  so  much  extra  work  on  the  British  Navy 
that  the  French  commerce  raiders  were  less  closely 
watched,  and  the  intensified  effect  of  their  treatment 
of  neutrals  aggravated  the  already  strained  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and  France. 
Within  a  year  a  point  had  been  reached  wlilch  moved 
President  Adams  to  send  a  special  mission  to  Eu- 
rope to  raise  the  whole  question.  But  the  reception 
its  members  experienced  in  Paris  irritated  him  so 
moch  that  it  was  recalled  without  having  effected 
anything,  and  as  the  French  made  no  sign  of  abating 
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the  severity  of  their  policy  towards  foreign  ship- 
ping the  American  Congress  declared  all  its  treaties 
of  amity  and  alliance  with  France  at  an  end,  and  pro- 
hited  all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
republics.  War  inevitably  followed,  although  with- 
out formal  declaration* 

Had  this  open  defiance  of  France  by  the  young 
American  nation  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the 
French  had  no  strong  naval  enemy  already  on  their 
hands  the  American  trade  would  have  been  swept 
from  the  seas  as  by  the  blast  of  a  hurricane,  the 
United  States  Navy  comprising  of  no  more  than  a 
handful  of  frigates  without  a  single  ship-of-the-line. 
But  the  American  Congress  knew  that  the  British 
fleet  had  such  a  hold  on  French  naval  activity  that 
the  most  that  would  be  required  of  their  own  ships 
would  be  to  deal  with  the  occasional  commerce  de- 
stroyers which  eluded  the  British  blodnde.  TUa 
their  ships  proved  quite  able  to  do,  and  the  Franco- 
American  hostilities  took  the  form  in  consequenee 
of  a  series  of  frigate  duels  and  privateer  captures. 
Such  encounters,  althou^  only  warfare  on  a  very 
minor  scale,  yet  ended  so  generally  in  favour  of  the 
Americans  as  to  make  it  dear  that  an  aptitude  for 
sea  fighting  was  quite  as  inherent  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock  bred  on  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic 
as  it  always  had  been  in  thoee  bred  on  the  east  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  in  part  through  the  operations 
of  the  Rritiflh  navy  and  in  part  through  the  opera- 
tions of  their  own  the  Americans  received  protee- 
tion  against  grievous  injury  from  their  recent  alliea. 
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No  treaty  of  mutual  rapport  betwaaa  the  two  fleets 
existed,  and  with  a  very  large  seetion  of  the  United 
States  pnblio  no  very  friendly  feelings  for  England 
existed  either.  But  an  ancient  adversary  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  was  doing  his  best  to  inflict  serious 
harm  on  both  its  branches,  and  in  so  doing  brought 
them  into  effective  oo-oi>eration  even  without  any 
formal  pledge  of  alliance. 

For  two  years  the  cruiser  warfare  between  the 
United  States  and  France— which  had  begun  in 
1796— continued  with  unabated  energy,  although 
never  developing  into  major  operations.  But  in 
spite  of  an  almost  uniform  success  the  Americans 
felt  it  such  a  strain  on  their  finances  that  in  the 
last  year  of  the  century  they  came  to  terms  of  peace 
with  Napoleon,  who  by  that  time  had  succeeded  the 
leaders  of  the  French  directory  as  the  dictator  of 
French  foreign  policy.  In  that  same  year  he  ex- 
torted Louisiana  and  Florida  from  Spain  by  a 
secret  treaty  which  he  was  most  careful  to  keep 
from  the  knowledge  of  England  or  the  United 
States  and  which  furnished  a  very  clear  proof  that 
his  fantastic  aspirations  extended  to  America  as 
well  as  to  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia.  Washington 
had  died  the  year  before  the  end  of  the  Franco- 
American  hostilities,  having  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  in  retirement  Consistently  the 
ardent  friend  of  his  own  country  he  was  succes- 
sively the  enemy  and  the  friend  of  the  British  as 
the  interests  of  America  seemed  to  him  to  require. 

The  war  between  En^and  and  the  European 
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ftllianoes  meanwhile  raged  with  imdiminiahed  vio- 
leoee,  but  ita  effeeta  were  leaa  and  leea  felt  on  the 
Amerifan  aide  of  the  aea  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  from  the  eonflict,  and  oat  of  this 
eom|Muratiye  detachment  a  noteworthy  incident 
aroae.  Oovemor  L^Oavertare,  the  very  able  eman- 
cipated ilave  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  French 
convention  to  adminiiter  Hayti,  realiied  that  the 
French  fleet  had  perforce  become  conapieoonB  by 
its  absence  in  the  west  Atlantic;  and  being  fired  by 
the  example  of  the  British  North  American  colonies 
in  aeparating  from  the  mother  country,  he  pro- 
claimed Uayti  a  republic  repudiating  all  allegiance 
to  France.  The  first  imitator  of  Washington  there- 
fore, in  denouncing  European  ri^ts  of  sovereignty 
over  an  American  populace,  waa  a  negro.  Un- 
fortunately for  Ouverture  the  success  of  his  plans 
was  dependent  on  the  indefinite  continuance  of  war 
between  Britain  and  France.  He  had  no  allies  like 
Washington— for  all  white  nationa  looked  aakanoe  at 
a  coloored  republic  even  when  engaged  in  mnider- 
oua  wars  among  themadvea  and  his  stratagic  posi- 
tion was  much  weaker,  for  if  once  the  French  fleet 
was  rdeaaed  from  the  British  blockade,  the  French 
army  could  easily  send  enoogh  men  across  to  sub- 
jugate the  revolted  colony.  It  waa  only  by  effeo- 
tivdy  occupying  a  large  continental  area  that  the 
British  troops  could  ever  have  suppressed  the  revo- 
lution in  North  America,  but  military  operations 
against  the  Haytians  only  involved  the  mastery  of 
a  moderate  siied  island.    Still,  the  smaD  new  r»- 
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poblie  rtnuuned  safe  enough  as  long  as  F^ngUn^ 
prevented  the  movement  of  French  forces  by  sea. 

With  the  first  year  of  the  new  oentary  the  Eu- 
ropean situation  showed  a  tendency  towards  peaee, 
ehiefiy  because  the  plans  of  Napoleon  were  mis- 
carrying in  important  quarters.  He  had  incited  the 
states  of  northern  Europe  to  combine  against 
Britain  on  the  grounds  of  excessive  interference 
with  trade,  but  Nelson's  victory  at  Copenhagen  laid 
the  Baltic  open  to  British  naval  operations,  and 
the  anti-British  confederation  very  quickly  dis- 
solved,  the  more  so  that  it  was  not  held  together 
by  any  special  friendliness  for  France  even  if 
irritated  with  EIngland.  Other  considerations  also 
had  their  influence  on  both  sides,  with  the  result 
that  active  hostilities  were  stopped  by  the  peace  of 
Amiens  in  1802,  although  the  cessation  proved  to 
be  merely  temporary  and  very  brief. 

As  far  as  the  western  world  was  concerned  the 
three  main  effects  of  the  peace  all  resulted  from 
the  changes  occasioned  in  the  Atlantic  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  blockade.  Firstly  the  French 
West  Indian  islands  in  British  hands  were  allowed 
to  revert  to  France;  secondly  the  interference  with 
the  United  States  conmierce  was  for  the  moment 
suspended;  and  thirdly  France  was  enabled  to  re- 
eover  HaytL  Napoleon  harboured  extensive  sehemes 
for  the  western  hemisphere,  and  had  no  intention 
of  resigning  any  scrap  of  its  territory  which  he 
could  hold  or  recover  by  force  or  diplomacy.  To 
re-aasert  French  ownership  in  Hayti,  therefore,  he 
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took  immediate  advantage  of  hia  new  freedom  of 
movement  in  the  Atlantic  and  sent  30,000  troops 
aeross  to  the  island,  who  soon  effected  his  object 
Omrertnre  died  a  prisoner  in  exile  and  the  tri- 
coloared  flag  which  had  been  designed  to  symbolise 
liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  was  hoisted  from 
end  to  end  of  the  home  of  his  short-lived  free  re- 
poblicu 

Peaee  was  only  a  few  months  old,  however,  when 
it  became  apparent  that  Napoleon  was  only  osing 
his  respite  as  a  breathing  space  in  which  to  prepare 
further  aggressions,  and  seeing  that  another  col- 
listoa  was  inevitaUe  the  British  took  the  initiative 
themselves  this  time  by  re^ommeneing  hostffitiM 
in  1803  with  more  determination  than  ever.  At  first 
their  blow  was  only  aimed  at  France,  bnt  in  two 
directions  it  had  immediately  advantageons  eonse- 
qnooee  in  the  western  world.  The  Haytians  again 
revolted  snccessfnlly,  and  President  Jefferson  saw 
an  opportunity  in  the  fresh  difficulties  of  France  to 
extend  and  consolidate  the  hold  of  the  United  States 
over  tho  northern  continent  of  America,  which  till 
that  time  bad  been  confined  to  the  rdathrdy  small 
area  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic^  except 
for  the  distant  and  detached  Oregon  setHsmsnt  on 
the  Pacific  side.  Between  these  lay  the  >wwn^^ 
but  vaguely  defined  LouisiaDa  territory,  stretcUng 
from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  right  north  to  the  neigli- 
bonrhood  of  central  Canada,  which  had  originally 
been  daimed  by  France  in  the  days  of  her  Canadian 
extension,  then  transferred  to  Spain  after  the  Seven 
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to  Napoleon  as  mentioned  on  a  former  page.  The 
existenoe  of  this  treaty  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Jefferson  in  the  coarse  of  time  and  oeeasioned  him 
considerable  measiness.  The  proximity  of  the 
Spaniards  as  owners  of  Louisiana  had  caosed  no 
trouble,  and  United  States  trade  was  allowed  free 
transit  through  their  port  at  New  Orleans.  But  the 
old  history  of  the  Canadian  border  had  left  the 
French  with  a  reputation  as  undesirable  neighbours 
in  American  eyes,  and  this  had  certainly  not  been 
modified  by  the  European  exploits  of  Napoleon. 
Jefferson  saw  no  way  of  preventing  it,  however, 
short  of  war,  until  England  and  France  again  came 
to  blows. 

Being  a  man  of  perception  the  American  presi- 
dent now  realised,  that  with  the  British  standing  in 
their  way,  the  French  could  exercise  no  power  in 
America,  however  invincible  they  might  be  on  the 
fields  of  Europe.  Napoleon  saw  it  also,  and  ad- 
mitted to  his  confidants  that  the  British  fleet  would 
probably  knock  his  American  schemes  on  the  head. 
'VNlien  Jefferson  approached  him,  therefore,  with  an 
offer  to  purchase  Louisiana,  and  intimated  that  a 
refusal  would  drive  him  into  alliance  with  George 
m,  the  great  conqueror  relinquished  his  ambitions 
in  the  western  henusphere  for  an  extraordinarily 
small  consideration,  being  indeed  glad  to  get  any- 
thing at  all  for  property  of  which  he  believed  he 
wait  likely  soon  to  be  forcibly  dispossessed  by  his 
more  powerful  maritime  rival     For  fifteen  roil- 
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lion  doDart-Hi  ram  representing  leee  than  lix 
hours'  allied  war  expenditure  in  191S— the  realms 
of  the  United  States  received  an  extension  of  terri- 
tory equal  to  all  France,  whieh  more  than  doubled 
the  area  within  thetr  original  boundaries.  This 
great  political  transaction — which  had  prodigious 
subsequent  devebfunents— arose  direetly  from  the 
faet  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lay  between  Napoleon 
and  Jefferson,  and  was  patroUad  by  British  squad- 
rons. As  a  notable  instance  of  the  dose  conaeetion 
between  the  destinies  of  the  western  world  and  the 
command  of  the  sea  it  has  scarcely  recdfed  the 
historical  attention  it  deserrea. 

Napoleon  was  now  hemmed  in  to  the  land.  Ten 
thounnd  guns  pointed  from  the  chequered  broad- 
sides of  his  enemy's  fleets  as  they  buffeted  their 
way  in  long  lines  over  the  Biscayan  rollers  or 
sailed  the  blue  waters  of  the  Oolf  of  Lyons.  A 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  sesmwi  stood  around 
the  gnnsy  and  every  weapon  and  every  man  was  in 
some  degree  a  source  of  safety  to  the  United  States, 
for  Napoleon  was  at  heart  an  enemy  to  all  free 
people,  and,  as  an  American  has  pointed  out,  it  was 
only  the  British  sEips  that  remained  between  him 
and  the  dominion  of  the  world.  This  formidable 
barrier  restrieted  to  one  continent  the  man  whose 
restless  energy  would  otherwise  have  eartended  to 
an,  and  be  spared  no  effort  to  break  throui^  it 
Althon^  conflned  to  the  mainhnd  of  Borope  he 
was  supreme  within  the  ring  drawn  round  him 
there,  and  one  of  his  eariiest  sets  after  the  re- 
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ntwal  of  war  was  to  assume  the  Imperial  title. 
Then  he  intimated  to  Charles  of  Spain  that  the 
Spaniards  mast  either  resmne  their  sllianoe  with 
France  or  pay  a  subsidy.  Hoping  to  spare  his 
eountry  the  sufferings  of  war  the  irresolute  Bour- 
bon chose  the  more  peaceful  but  more  ignominious 
alternative,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  agree  that 
French  commerce  destroyers  should  have  the  free 
use  of  Spanish  ports  anywhere  in  the  world,  there- 
by affording  them  nominally  neutral  asylum  from 
the  British  cruisers  in  areas  where  they  had  no 
defended  ports  of  their  own.  Obviously,  however, 
such  action  amounted  to  a  material  aid  to  France 
in  prosecuting  the  war,  and  in  reprisal  the  younger 
Pitt,  who  now  headed  the  British  ministry,  reverted 
to  the  time  honoured  precedent  of  squeezing  Spain 
in  a  tender  spot  by  laying  hands  on  her  homeward- 
bound  ships.  It  was  hoped  in  London  that  this 
would  induce  her  to  resist  French  dictation,  but 
Napoleon's  counter-pressure  was  too  immediate  and 
severe  for  that,  and  in  his  perplexity  and  distress 
Charles  declared  war  against  Britain  instead.  This 
placed  thirty  additional  ships-of-the-line  at  Napo- 
leon's disposal,  carrying  among  them  about  2,500 
guns.  In  numbers  the  balance  was  onoe  more 
turned  in  favour  of  the  French  combination. 

The  emperor  now  bent  all  his  energies  towards 
preparing  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Eingland, 
to  be  thrown  across  after  a  massed  force  of  the 
French  and  Spanbh  fleets  had  obtained  command 
of  the  English  ChanneL    His  great  sdiemeB  and 
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moYements  to  that  end  need  not  be  recounted  here. 
They  repreaented  a  magnifioent  conception  in 
theory,  but  ladted  the  practical  onderstanding  of 
the  aea  which  alone  coold  have  enenred  raocessy 
and  were  finally  wredked  by  the  masterly  connter- 
strokee  of  Lord  Barham,  a  professional  seaman.  It 
is  a  matter  of  etomentary  history  that  the  sequel 
was  Trafalgar.  Bnt  if  details  are  out  of  place 
some  reference  at  least  is  necessary  to  the  leading 
erents  of  this  period  in  Europe  for  an  appreciation 
of  the  root  causes  of  certain  events  in  America; 
for  it  happened  that  the  final  destmetion  of  Franco- 
Spanish  sea  power,  which  accompanied  the  dose  of 
the  life  and  career  of  NelsoUt  led  up  to  some  trans- 
atlantic  consequences  of  a  nature  within  the  scope 
of  this  subject  Trafalgar  marked  a  turning  point 
in  the  long  strug^e,  which  gave  it  a  new  character 
to  the  end.  To  Americans  its  most  important  as- 
pect lay  in  its  release  of  the  British  fleet  from  the 
necessity  of  remaining  eoneentrated  in  European 
waters,  where  the  main  strength  of  the  enemy  had 
been  assembled  The  event  did  indeed  imply  that 
the  western  world  was  finally  aeeored  against 
Napoleon's  aggressions,  but  the  gcMral  Ameriean 
public  were  not  far-sighted  enough  in  their  foreign 
outlook  to  perceive  that  truth  at  the  time.  What 
thoy  dirl  see  was  that  England  was  now  free  from 
the  obligation  of  keeping  a  strong  home  guard  and 
couM  spread  her  activities  to  the  enemies'  trans- 
atlantic possessions.  Unfortunately  for  her  this 
very  freedom  led  to  trouble  and  loss. 
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When  Spain  had  joined  the  anti-British  oom- 
bination  in  1796,  after  invasion  by  the  French 
revolutionary  armies^  Pitt  had  seriously  oonsidered 
the  question  of  encouraging  an  insurrectionary 
movement  in  the  Spanish  South  American  colonies, 
where  much  misgovemment  had  prevailed  in  parts 
under  certain  corrupt  and  tyrannical  oflkials  ap- 
pointed by  Madrid.  He  was  not  animated  by  a 
disinterested  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  this  rule 
any  more  than  Louis  of  France  had  been  so  ani- 
mated when  he  came  to  the  help  of  Washington; 
but  like  Louis  he  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  chance 
of  injuring  his  country's  enemy  with  the  possibility 
of  profit  to  his  country,  hoping  as  he  did  that  a 
successful  revolt  would  break  down  the  Spanish 
monopoly  of  trade  and  let  England  in.  He  dropped 
the  scheme,  however,  on  finding  that  he  would  not 
receive  the  help  from  the  United  States  on  which 
he  had  rather  counted,  but  when  the  allied  fleets 
had  been  destroyed  at  Trafalgar  he  looked  towards 
South  America  once  more  as  a  region  in  which 
profitable  war  against  Spain  might  be  conducted; 
although  instead  of  working  on  the  line  of  foment- 
ing active  disaffection  he  committed  the  error  of 
attacking  as  an  enemy.  The  results  were  sinmilarly 
out  of  keeping  with  his  hopes,  and  illustrated  afresh 
that  transooeanio  campaigns  directed  against  a  con- 
tinent are  very  difFerent  things  from  transooeanic 
attadcs  on  an  island — a  maxim  which  the  British 
nnthorities  had  never  fully  taken  to  heart  in  spite  of 
the  experienee  of  Saratoga  and  Torfctown. 
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The  great  exploit  of  Qnebee  nearly  half  a  century 
before  still  seemed  to  them  to  hold  np  an  example 
of  the  proper  eoodiiet  of  war;  and  the  fondamen* 
tal  fact  was  ignored  that  when  French  Canada 
pasted  under  the  British  flag  it  had  not  attained 
the  stage  in  which  it  could  stand  without  the  sup- 
porting hand  of  the  mother  country.  Strategically 
speaking,  its  position  was  analagous  to  that  of  an 
island,  with  its  inherent  weakness.  Many  people 
beHsmd  that  all  Canada  had  fkDen  into  British 
hands  simply  because  Wolfe  had  stormed  the 
French  garrison  out  of  its  sea  citadel;  and  they 
argued  thence  that  a  successful  attack  on  Buenos 
Ayres  or  Lima  might  be  followed  by  a  general 
Burrender  of  SouUi  America— forgetting  that  the 
capture  of  New  York  and  Charieston  had  done 
nothing  towards  forcing  a  surrender  of  the  thirteen 
British- American  colonies.  No  difficulty  iriiatever 
fttcMxi  in  the  way  of  attacking  the  South  American 
cities;  for  after  the  annihilation  of  Trafalgar  they 
were  as  easily  acesssible  to  a  British  fleet  as 
Quebec  bad  beoi  in  the  days  of  Saunders  and  Wolfe. 
Hut  the  optimistic  anticipations  of  the  conse- 
quences to  follow  an  attad[  were  based  on  an  in* 
complete  grasp  of  the  ease,  bebg  oblirious  of  the 
truth  that  the  Spanish  colonies  were  no  kmgtr 
dependent  on  the  mother  country  for  security  and 
sabslstenee.  Moreover,  although  the  Spanish  colo- 
nial populations  totalling  many  mOHon  souls  of 
erery  shade  of  mixed  parentage— had  little  love  for 
ttdr  Spanish  masters,  they  had  even  lees  for  the 
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proq>eots  of  an  alien  rolei  and  were  quite  prepared 
to  aaaiat  the  Spanish  garriaona  in  keeping  it  out 

Believingy  however,  that  great  poaaibiiitiea  might 
lie  in  following  np  the  safe  and  easy  ronte  to  any 
of  the  principal  Spanish  foreign  ports,  the  British 
Ministry  despatched  a  mere  handful  of  troops  the 
year  after  Trafalgar  to  seise  Buenos  AyreSi  the 
chief  city  on  the  Spanish-American  Atlantic  aida. 
The  smallness  of  the  expedition — so  common  an 
initial  blunder  in  British  arrangements-nmakes  it 
obvious  that  the  promoters  had  no  real  understand- 
ing of  the  problem,  although  the  very  audacity  of 
the  scheme  gained  a  momentary  success,  and  Buenos 
Ayres  was  occupied  with  much  less  opposition  than 
Quebec  But  the  triumph  was  short  lived,  for  as 
soon  as  the  Spaniards  had  rallied  from  their  sur- 
prise they  fell  in  masses  upon  the  invaders  and 
oompeUed  them  to  surrender  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers,  only  a  few  regaining  their  ships.  Soon 
afterwards  a  reinforcing  body  of  troops  arrived 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  managed  to  seise 
Montevideo,  the  second  Spanish  coast  town  of  im- 
portance on  the  Atlantic  side,  but  could  get  no  fur- 
ther and  were  practically  beseiged  in  its  streets. 

Meanwhile  a  second  and  much  larger  expedition 
was  being  prepared  in  England,  which  was  in- 
tended to  repeat  the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres  with 
10,000  men  and  then  proceed  round  Cape  Horn  to 
capture  Valparaiso.  There  is  no  gainsaying  that 
had  this  body  ever  reached  the  Padilo  side  it 
mi|^t  have  emulated  the  exploits  of  Drake  and 
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AnBon  in  the  way  of  capturing  an  enoimoiia  booty, 
even  if  it  never  roeeeeded  in  effecting  a  eonqneet 
of  territory;  for  the  Spaniah  defenaiye  arrange- 
ments were  always  moch  weaker  on  that  coast  than 
on  the  east  But  it  ne?er  did  reach  the  Pacifie. 
No  difficulty  was  ezperieneed  in  arriving  in  the 
River  Plata  and  disembarking  for  the  march  on 
Baenos  Ayrea.  This  time,  however,  the  defenders 
were  prepared  and  the  British  attadc  was  repulsed 
at  all  points  with  snch  disastrous  loss  that  any  idea 
of  proceeding  farther  was  abandoned.  Even  then 
the  true  lesson  was  not  appreciated  in  Kngiand, 
where  a  third  and  stiU  larger  army  was  in  proeeas 
of  preparation  for  Sonth  Americat  when  events  in 
Spain  in  1806  terminated  Ani^o43panish  enmity, 
and  brought  the  two  coontries  not  merely  into  peace 
between  themselves  bnt  into  alliance  agamst  the 
ccmmon  enemy.  This  third  army  never  sailed  for 
n  transatlantic  destination  in  consequence,  but  was 
'liverted  to  an  altogether  different  theatre  of  war, 
where  its  r^gfansnts  were  destined  to  win  immortal 
renown  in  fli^itfaig  for  the  Spaniards  instead  of 
against  fheoL 

These  nnsoeeeasfnl  British  attacks  on  Sooth  Amer- 
ica are  replete  with  instmction  and  have  never 
received  the  historical  attentian  they  deserve  aa 
GZtrane  eramples  of  the  WmHatfcms  of  sea  power. 
Abeohite  in  its  effect  in  preventing  Napoleon  from 
realising  his  ambitions  on  that  nde  of  the  water, 
sea  power  was  neverflieless  qoite  inadequate  in  it- 
Hclf  to  enable  the  Britiah  to  reaUae  ambitions  of 
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their  own,  beeaose  the  Spaniah-AmerioanB  were  no 
longer  dependent  on  the  use  of  the  eea  to  maintiiin 
their  exietenoe  at  an  organised  oommnnity  supplied 
with  all  the  requirements  of  a  moderate  standard  of 
civilisation.  The  British  failure  to  exercise  any 
real  pressure  on  South  Ameriea  registered  the  de- 
cline in  the  influence  of  the  sea  on  the  southern 
half  of  the  new  world  just  as  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence had  indicated  it  in  the  nortlL  The  time  had 
in  fact  passed  for  ever  in  which  the  mere  control 
of  the  Atlantic  by  one  European  nation  enabled  it 
to  advance  or  retard  or  change  the  destinies  of  the 
western  offshoots  of  all  or  most  of  the  white 
peoples;  the  racial  partition  and  settlement  of  the 
American  mainlands  had  become  more  or  less 
stabilised  and  permanent;  and  since  that  date  no 
European  state  has  been  able  to  alter  it,  nor— ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  one  brief  attempt  in  Mexico— to 
impose  a  fresh  sovereignty  on  any  part  of  these 
regions. 

Indirectly^  nevertheless,  the  British  command  of 
the  seas  was  producing  an  unrecognised  and  unin- 
tentional but  portentous  change  on  the  future  of 
South  America  all  through  these  wars.  Ekcept 
for  the  two  years'  interval  between  the  peace  of 
Amiana  and  the  resumption  of  hostilities  by  Spain 
in  1804y  the  Spanish  colonies  had  been  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  effeetoally  severed  from  the  mother 
ooontry  for  twelve  years  when  England  and  Spain 
oeased  fleeting  against  each  other  and  joined  hands 
at  last  against  Napoleon.    This  isolatbn  naturally 
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weakened  the  direet  power  of  the  parent  etate  in 
iU  dapendeneiea  r^rf  materially,  and  eompelled  the 
latter  to  Ihre  a  aeod-independent  eriatenoe  wUeh 
awakened  a  aenae  of  the  power  to  stand  alone— 
an  ezperienee  toon  to  bear  fruit  It  was  preeasely 
the  opposite  in  the  Portngneae  eolony  of  BraiiL 
Portugal,  as  the  ally  of  Britain  throa^^at  these 
years  of  stress,  enjoyed  an  oninterrapted  eomumni* 
cation  with  Soath  America  thanks  to  the  British 
fommand  of  the  Atlantic  roates;  and  as  a  result 
the  Brasiliana  were  never  iaolated  from  Europe, 
nor  felt  any  deaire  for  a  state  of  affairs  of  which 
they  had  no  experience,  althou^  it  may  be  poaaible 
that  their  lack  of  interest  in  separation  was  partly 
due  to  the  coosiatently  liberal  attitude  of  the  parent 
state. 

The  first  indications  of  the  birth  of  a  spirit  of 
faidepaidenee  in  the  Spanish  cdkmies  make  thdr 
appearance  aa  the  aequel  of  great  eventa  on  the 
European  side  of  the  water,  where  the  first  years 
after  Trafalgar  were  spent  by  Napoleon  in  eon- 
ducting  a  aeriea  of  great  land  campaigna.  Among 
the  countries  to  fed  the  wei|^t  of  his  hand  were 
Spain  and  Portugal,  both  of  which  he  oeeupied. 
The  Portogueee  royal  family  escaped  to  Braril 
where  he  waa  powerless  to  do  them  harm,  but  the 
Spanish  king,  although  Napoleon's  faithful  aDy, 
was  deposed  and  interned  in  France  with  his  heir 
apparent  Thin  drove  the  Spanish  people  into 
arm^d  redstance  and  an  appeal  to  Boglud  for 
hdp  against  intoleraUe  wrongs,  whidi  waa  readily 
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extended.  A  provisional  govcrmucui  m  i  i  'i*  i'  ir 
fonn  was  set  up  in  Madrid  to  adminisUr  Oi^  ix>uu- 
try,  and  wage  war;  and  as  Britain's  ally  Spain  was 
restored  to  free  sea  eonmnmioation  with  Ameriea. 
Bat  her  colonists  refused  to  accept  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Madrid  cabinet,  nominally  on  the  grounds 
that  as  royalists  they  could  recognise  no  superior 
power  except  that  of  the  king,  but  really  because 
they  had  been  learning  to  think  for  themselTes. 
Disregard  of  the  authority  of  the  administrators 
and  officers  holding  appointments  from  Spain  be- 
came increasingly  prevalent,  and  when  endeavours 
were  made  to  support  it  by  force  collisions  with 
the  people  of  a  more  and  more  serious  nature  en- 
sued, till  the  great  uprising  for  the  independence  of 
Spanish- America  was  started  on  its  twelve  years' 
course. 

From  first  to  last  the  route  was  open  for  Spain 
to  send  out  troops  to  quell  it,  for  the  insurgents 
had  no  ships  wherewith  to  meet  attack  from  the 
Atlantic  But  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  insurrec- 
tion no  troops  were  available,  as  the  whole  energy 
of  the  mother  country  was  being  thrown  into  the 
desperate  struggle  to  release  herself  from  Napo- 
leon; and  when  at  last  that  was  over,  the  colonial 
revolution  had  gone  too  far  to  be  suppressed,  al- 
though the  new  king  made  a  great  effort  to  re- 
establish the  irresponsible  and  absolute  rule  of  his 
aneestora. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  the  last  of  the 
Spanish  garrisons  had  been  put  to  the  sword  or 
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foroed  to  ■urrender,  and  tha  movement  had  ita 
check;  bat  the  eolooiat  anniea  trimniihed  every- 
where in  the  end,  and  when  the  inanrreetion  came 
to  a  conflhiaioii  all  that  wae  left  to  Spain  of  an 
American  empire  iriiich  originally  embraced  a 
whole  continent  were  a  few  scattered  ahreda  and 
imtches  of  territory,  the  laat  of  which  had  diaap- 
peared  from  under  her  flag  before  the  cloee  of  the 
iame  century. 


CHAPTER  XI 

AyOLO-AMBlIOiW  DUSL  AHD  THB  IVD  OF  TRB 
8PAVI8H  BAV8AXL4HTI0  BMnU 

Apait  from  the  neoeMarily  wide  difFerenoe  of 
method  in  actual  engagement,  the  baaie  diatinction 
between  most  wars  on  the  land  and  those  fought 
on  the  sea  liee  in  the  fact  that  the  former  are  waged 
in  areas  belonging  exclnsively  to  the  oombatantSy 
where  nentral  interests  are  insignificant  and  neutral 
rights  of  movement  nou-existent ;  while  the  latter 
are  waged  in  areas  which  are  the  inalienable  joint 
property  of  all  the  world,  wherein  neutral  interests 
are  very  great  and  neutral  rights  of  movement 
equal  to  those  of  the  belligerents.  War  on  the  land 
may  be  likened  to  a  dispute  between  neighbours 
which  is  in  process  of  settlement  by  a  personal  en- 
counter in  their  own  private  gardens.  War  on  the 
aea  is  as  if  they  resorted  to  exchanges  of  buckshot 
on  the  public  road  or  village  common^  to  the  injury 
of  passers-by,  who  in  the  abeence  of  any  police  have 
no  redress  mdess  they  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  Henoe  all  wars  of  any  magnitude  on  the 
•ea  give  rise  to  complicated  international  situations 
with  perpetual  diplomatic  controverdes  between 
semtral  and  belligerent  governments;  oontroverriet 
in  wUeh  each  upholds  rights  of  action  in  the  direo- 
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lions  most  favourable  to  itself  and  arguea  against 
ail  others,  and  in  regard  to  whiek  the  Terj  line  of 
policy  proclaimed  by  mume  particular  State  as  right 
and  proper  in  one  war  may  be  denoimeed  by  the 
•ame  State  in  another  war  a  few  years  later  to  soit 
the  different  carcomstaneee  in  which  it  finds  itselL 

Of  all  forms  of  bdligerent  activity  on  the  sea 
except  the  German  practice  of  indiscriminate  ndne- 
la\  iiig— none  are  more  injarious  to  neutrals  than 
blockade,  which  cuts  right  across  their  freedom  of 
trade  in  certain  directions,  and  search  of  shipping, 
which  canses  delay  to  their  freedom  of  movement 
Both  are  generally  recognised  as  in  some  degree 
permissihle.  Bat  the  precise  degree  has  always 
been  a  fniitfol  scarce  of  dispute,  and  in  their  en- 
foroement^-iogetlier  with  that  of  other  belligerent 
operaticps  interlbrence  with  nentral  shipping  waa 
carried  further  in  the  French  revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  wars  than  ever  b^ore.  It  led  to  the 
first  conflict  of  the  United  SUtee  after  the  War 
of  Independeoee,  when— as  pdnted  out  in  the  last 
chapter  the  action  of  the  French  revohiticiilsts 
on  the  sea  provoked  America  to  take  forcible 
counter-measores;  and  it  also  enabled  Napoleon, 
at  that  earlier  period  of  his  activities,  to  persuade 
the  Northern  European  Powers  that  Bngland  was 
a  common  enemy  against  whose  attitude  towards 
neutrals  they  should  combine.  But,  whereas,  be- 
fore the  Peace  of  Amiens  several  European  Powers 
were  among  the  neutrals  so  aflisded,  Napoleon^ 
extended  aggressions  subsequent  to  uiat  short-lived 
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MMation  of  ■trife  drove  all  the  principal  European 
nationa  into  the  category  of  belUgerentSy  and  left 
no  oommeroially  important  country  neatral  ezoept 
the  United  States.  After  Trafalgar  had  wre^ed 
hia  plana  for  oonquering  ESngland — which  if  sno- 
eeaafol  would  have  been  hia  first  step  towards  the 
anbJQgation  of  all  free  people— he  strove  to  impose 
his  role  upon  continental  Europe,  for  some  years 
with  great  suocees,  in  a  series  of  land  campaigns 
unsurpassed  in  history.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
great  commanders,  his  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  science  of  settling  international  differences  by 
recourse  to  arms  had  its  marked  limitations.  With 
regard  to  that  branch  of  war  which  deals  with  oper- 
ations on  the  land  everything  that  the  human  intel- 
lect could  grasp  was  as  an  open  book  to  his  genius, 
wherein  we  are  told  he  wrote  many  new  chapters. 
But  he  never  mastered— or  even  tried  to  master — 
that  geographically  much  wider  branch  of  war  deal- 
ing with  operations  on  the  element  covering  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth's  surface,  of  which  the  arena  is 
traversed  at  some  point  or  another  by  every  parallel 
of  latitude  and  every  meridian  of  longitude  in  the 
planet  Hence  it  was  that  even  at  the  height  of  his 
successes  France  was  being  slowly  stranded  in  the 
giant  grip  of  the  sea. 

Partly  through  his  strenuous  efforts  to  break 
through  the  coil  thus  drawn  round  him,  and  partly 
through  the  equally  determined  energy  with  which 
it  was  constantly  ti^tened,  the  maritime  interests 
of  all  the  world  were  shaken  and  dislocated;  but 
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10  intent  were  both  anU^^onieU  in  their  stmg^ 
and  10  dominated  by  the  immediate  initinct  of  lelf- 
preiervation,  that  they  remained  deaf  to  the  elam- 
onn  of  neutral  proteit,  although  theee  grew  inoee- 
lantly  louder.  From  the  reiumption  of  hoitilitiei 
in  1803  France  and  Britain  itrove  with  aU  their 
force  to  injure  each  other  more  and  more  by  cut- 
ting off  each  other 'i  loureae  of  external  profit  and 
inbeiitenee,  lo  ai  to  produce  the  ruin  of  trade 
which  leadi  to  national  bankruptcy  and  inability  to 
finance  a  war.  Each  competed  with  the  other  in 
the  rigour  of  their  prorlamationi  and  actioni  af- 
fecting neutral  ihipi,  and  each  poieened  a  great 
deal  of  power  to  make  them  operatiye  within  cer- 
tain ipheres.  Thui  by  1807  Napoleon  had  reached 
inch  a  commanding  poiition  on  the  land  that  he 
endeavoured  to  ek)ie  all  the  principal  continental 
porta  of  Europe  to  Britiih  goodi  whether  coming 
in  British  or  neutral  ihipiy  and  England  retaliated 
by  prohibiting  all  maritime  commercial  intercoune 
with  France,  whidi  ihe  took  very  effectual  meani  to 
itop.  Both  theie  meaanrei  infficted  eeriooi  knee 
on  neutral  trade  and  freight  eaminga,  eapedallj 
thoie  of  the  United  Statei,  and  the  dtuation  wai 
further  itrained  by  Britiih  action  in  fordUy  aeardi- 
ing  neutral  ihipe. 

For  a  period  the  Americana  endeaTOured  to  re- 
taliate by  allowing  no  goodi  from  tlieir  own  ihorei 
to  sail  for  either  a  Frendi  or  a  British  port,  but 
this  reetrietion  wai  withdrawn  when  it  wai  found 
to  do  more  harm  to  their  own  intereeto  than  to 
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those  agaiuBt  whom  it  was  directed,  and  except  for 
this  effort  the  Preaidents  contented  themaelvee  with 
diplomatic  proteata  to  both  aidea.  It  waa  doubtful 
indeed  whether  they  could  uaefully  do  more,  for 
although  a  strong  party  existed  who  were  in  favour 
of  forcible  meaaureay  America  had  no  means  of 
exerdaing  preasure  of  any  kind  on  FranoCi  and  no 
meana  of  exercising  effective  preasure  on  ISngland. 
The  French  mercantile  marine  having  already  been 
awept  out  of  existence  no  longer  offered  a  possible 
objective  for  attack,  nor  could  any  army  have  been 
raised  in  the  United  States  of  a  size  to  constitute 
an  appreciable  threat  to  Napoleon  if  transported  to 
Europe.  The  British  mercantile  marine  on  the 
other  hand,  although  it  swarmed  in  every  sea,  waa 
protected  by  the  only  first  class  navy  remaining  in 
the  world,  and  even  if  somewhat  open  to  raids  from 
its  very  size  and  ubiquity,  could  not  be  vitally 
injured  The  British  isles  were  impregnable  while 
defended  by  a  fleet  without  a  rival,  and  the  only 
weak  point  in  the  British  position  was  Canada, 
which  was  directly  accessible  to  American  troops 
by  land.  But  it  was  doubtful  whether  an  invasion 
of  Canada  would  force  a  change  of  British  policy 
in  Europe.  For  England  a  hold  on  Napoleon  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death ;  a  hold  on  Canada  waa 
not 

Quite  apart  from  all  theae  eonaiderations  was  the 
question  of  the  justiflcation  of  an  attack  on  Britain 
from  the  standpoint  of  higher  prir    *  '  *  "    r 

Vnpoleon  had  planted  hip  ^i'"»1  ^n  i 
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rope  only  ihe  British  peopU  remainad  as  a  free 
nation  able  to  offer  an  effeetiTO  barrier  to  the  in- 
definite folfifanent  of  his  amhitiims  Many  Ameri* 
cans  realised  this  and  felt  a  strong  aversion  to 
adding  to  the  burden  under  which  the  last  cham* 
pious  of  European  liberty  were  already  suffering. 
In  the  Puritan  States  of  New  England,  where  the 
war  of  Ameriean  Independence  had  originated,  this 
feeling  was  especially  prevalent,  in  spite  of  the 
great  seafaring  interests  of  their  eitiiens.  So  pro* 
nouneed  did  it  beeome  at  a  later  period  that  it 
nearly  occasioned  actual  rupture  with  the  Washing- 
ton goremment,  and  a  resolution  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  after  war 
had  broken  out  declaring  that  on  the  American  side 
it  was  ''waged  without  justifiable  cause  and  perse- 
cuted under  the  motivee  of  nmquest  and  amhitiim,*^ 
But  the  war  party  were  in  the  majority  and  held 
political  power.  In  their  eyes  European  political 
liberty  was  a  matter  for  Europe,  and  Ameriem 
trade  was  suffering  keavQy  throo^  antagooisBM 
in  which  they  bdieved  America  had  no  eoneem. 
They  pereetred  that  Britain  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  support  the  Canadians  against  another 
invasion  owing  to  her  military  commitments  in 
Spain  against  the  French,  and  that  tho  acquisition 
of  this  important  dominion  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous in  every  way  to  the  United  Slates.  These 
various  euasidaratiops  prevailed  in  the  end,  thou^ 
not  vaatSL  after  years  <tf  domestie  eontioversy,  and 
on  Preddent  Madison^  deebralioB  of  war  An^ 
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Saxon  blood  wm  again  shed  by  Anglo43azoiia. 
With  the  moral  vindication  of  either  side  theaa 
pagea  are  not  eoneemed.  The  matter  ie  one  in 
which  historians  are  diametrically  at  varianee  ac- 
cording to  their  nationality,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
without  significance  that  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances  on  a  vastly  larger  scale,  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  1915  was  a  complete  re- 
versal of  the  policy  of  1812,  although  in  the  more 
reoent  case  the  American  government  was  in  a 
mnch  stronger  position  to  resist  interference  with 
neutral  rights. 

From  a  purely  military  standpoint  the  opportun- 
ity for  a  conquest  of  Canada  was  excellent  Owing 
to  the  strain  of  the  long  years  of  war  in  Europe  on 
British  resources  Canada  had  never  been  so  de- 
nuded of  regular  troops  before,  while  the  Americans 
on  the  other  hand  were  in  a  much  better  position 
in  every  way  to  undertake  its  invasion  than  when 
they  made  their  attempt  thirty-five  years  previous- 
ly. Apart  from  the  possession  of  a  larger  and  bet- 
ter equipped  army,  their  homeland  was  not  in  the 
immediate  danger  in  which  it  stood  in  1775,  and  the 
experiences  of  their  former  failures  were  valuable 
as  guides  to  the  general  scheme  of  advance.  The 
only  possibly  serious  obstacle  was  the  British  naval 
control  of  the  lower  St  Lawrence  when  the  river 
was  free  from  ice,  but  that  in  itself  was  not  a  com- 
plete defence. 

With  every  strategical  argument  m  its  lavour, 
however,  this   sole  direction  in   which   a   blow  at 
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Kngtond  leeiiied  to  promiM  good  resnlUy  merely 
led  to  ■eriona  and  early  catastrophe  through  in- 
eompetenee  in  its  ezecution.  No  general  of  Waah- 
ington's  oalihre  rose  to  lead  the  United  States 
brigades  that  erosaed  the  Canadian  frontier  again 
and  again  only  to  be  decisively  repulsed,  and  al- 
though at  a  later  stage  in  the  war  a  British  attempt 
at  counter  invasion  met  with  no  better  fortune, 
owing  to  the  defeat  of  its  accompanying  flotilla  on 
the  lakes,  the  entire  American  plans  for  an  occu- 
j  i*:on  of  Canada  collapsed  Everywhere  else  the 
initiative  rested  with  their  enemy  from  the  first, 
thanks  to  the  latter 's  control  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
Sfven  though  the  Americans  had  the  best  of  the  en- 
counter in  many  of  the  frigate  duels  that  were 
fought  before  the  heavy  British  ships  arrived  in 
western  waters,  this  was  quite  insufficient  to  shake 
the  British  supremacy  afloat  First  rate  in  quality 
though  the  United  States  navy  proved  itself  to  be 
— ^wUch  was  only  natural  considering  the  racial  an- 
cestry  from  which  its  men  sprang— its  siae  waa  too 
diminutive  at  that  period  to  enable  it  to  serve  aa  an 
effectual  protectbn  to  its  country,  and  when  the 
naval  bludgeon  power  of  the  enemy  came  fuUy  into 
play  the  Americans  had  to  fall  bade  at  all  points 
and  remain  on  the  defensive,  except  iriiere  their 
eonmierce  destroyers  could  dip  through  gaps  in  the 
drde  of  thdr  foes.  British  troops  were  sent  across 
to  Canada  after  the  French  had  been  expeDed  from 
Spain,  and  a  strong  fleet  appeared  on  the  United 
Statea  seaboard,  which  drove  the  few 
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their  inner  harbour^  )  thrir  pnrte^  stopped 

all  trade  tinder  the  Uti  li  landed  a 

military  force  to  oocup.  >a8t  of  Maine. 

Partly  as  a  means  ui  uivorting  enemy  troops 
from  the  Canadian  frontier,  the  British  also  under- 
took a  series  of  descents  on  their  Atlantic  littoral. 
An  undisputed  freedom  of  movement  afloat  enabled 
them  to  select  their  own  time  and  place  on  every 
occasion,  but  in  spite  of  this  advantage  their  efforts 
only  met  with  a  partial  success.  Several  minor 
ports  were  bombarded  or  held  to  ransom,  and  a 
British  fleet  entered  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  which  no 
Frenchman  now  lay  to  dispute  their  advance  as  in 
the  days  of  their  fathers.  Here  a  small  body  of 
troops  was  landed,  who  mardied  to  Washington, 
routed  a  larger  opposing  force,  burnt  the  public 
buildings,  and  then  retired  and  re-embarked.  But 
at  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  similar  raiding 
parties  were  repulsed  with  utter  disaster  at  the 
latter  place.  Coastal  incursions  of  this  nature  are 
alwajTS  a  risky  form  of  operation  possessing  a 
doubtful  value.  They  never  influence  the  main 
course  of  a  war  on  land  or  water  in  any  notable 
degree,  and  their  sole  advantage  is  the  possible 
production  of  a  moral  effect  whereby  a  nervous 
government  may  be  alarmed  into  stationing  troops 
at  points  near  Uie  sea  who  may  be  urgently  needed 
elsewhere,  as  for  example  in  the  notable  and  wholly 
imneeeasary  retention  of  entire  divisions  in  ESngland 
after  the  half  hour  Oerman  bombardment  of  Hartle- 
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pool  iu  VJUi.  To  tome  extent  the  British  raids  on 
the  American  porta  were  atrat^igieally  sound  in  con- 
ception for  thia  reaaon;  hot  ereesioi  took  place  in 
their  execotion  which  were  not  jnatified  eren  if 
intended  aa  reprisals  for  the  oieaaiw  oommitted 
by  the  United  Statea  troopa  on  the  Canadian 
frontier. 

By  1814  a  deadlodk  had  been  reached,  aa  neither 
tide  conid  do  more,  bnt  the  American  treaaory  waa 
getting  nearly  empty,  and  British  trade  waa  suffer- 
ing very  aerious  if  not  actually  dangerona  loaaea 
from  the  activities  of  the  United  Statea  cndaera, 
which,  thanks  to  their  sailing  qualities,  managed 
to  elude  capture  in  spite  of  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  their  diaaera.  Both  aidea  stood  to  gain 
therefore  by  a  csiiation  of  hoatilitiea,  but  neither 
made  definite  advancea  till  the  defeat  of  Napoleon 
in  1814  concluded  a  European  atorm  of  22  years' 
duration  with  only  one  short  break,  and  brought  all 
interference  with  neutral  shipping  to  an  end.  The 
oflcial  reaaon  for  the  American  declaration  of  war 
waa  thereby  removed,  and  aa  it  waa  no  longer 
aeeeaaary  after  that  for  either  dde  to  retreat  from 
a  publicly  procUimed  attitude  in  order  to  reaume 
peaceful  rdationa,  conditions  of  peace  were  eaaily 
arranged.  But  it  waa  significant  in  more  waya  than 
one  that  the  subject  whidi  Preaident  lladiaon  had 
made  his  ca$u9  hdU  waa  entirely  ignored  bi  the 
treaty  which  ended  the  war,  as  if  by  a  tadt  con- 
aent  Thanks  to  this  noteworthy  omisalon,  neither 
country  was  bound  iu  Uack  an^  whtte  to  the  reeof- 
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ml  ion  of  any  fixed  prineiplMi  in  a  very  complex 
matter,  either  as  laid  down  by  themaelTei  or  by 
their  opponents,  and  both  took  advantage  of  thdir 
freedom  of  action  to  go  far  towards  a  complete 
change  of  attitude  half  a  century  later,  when  neutral 
ri^ts  in  war  again  became  the  subject  of  a  vehe- 
ment altercation,  and  their  relative  positions  as 
belligerent  and  neutral  were  reversed. 

Two  wars  had  now  been  waged  by  the  United 
States  of  America  within  little  more  than  a  gen- 
eration since  the  establishment  of  American  inde- 
pendence, and  as  both  had  their  origin  in  disputea 
over  purely  maritime  matters  it  is  clear  that  the 
sea  was  still  a  very  notable  factor  in  western  his- 
tory. Nor  was  it  only  as  a  cause  of  historical 
events,  but  as  a  controlling  agency  in  their  general 
subsequent  trend  that  the  situation  in  the  Atlantio 
operated  from  year  to  year.  Neither  war  happened 
to  be  among  the  colossal  conflicts  by  which  the 
destinies  of  whole  nations  are  profoundly  affected^ 
but  both  had  their  instructive  and  noteworthy 
features  nevertheless.  In  the  first  of  the  two,  the 
British  power  on  the  sea,  as  already  pointed  out, 
had  been  a  source  of  indirect  protection  to  the 
United  States  against  the  hostility  of  the  French 
republic— as  it  was  somewhat  later  against  the  am- 
hitlons  of  Napoleon— because  France  was  the  enemy 
of  both.  The  Americans  were  in  fact  for  the  time 
co-operating  with  the  fleet  that  oonunanded  the 
ooean,  and  thereby  rendered  secure  from  any  seri- 
ous threat  to  their  trade  or  coasts. 
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Bat  when  ihoy  declared  war  on  England  thej 
wero  inviting  thie  very  fleet  to  exercise  its  power 
to  their  detriment  British  domination  over  the 
vast  water  area  separating  the  two  continents  waa 
so  complete  that  the  fighting  was  entirely  confined 
to  the  western  hemisphere,  and  neither  then  nor  at 
any  other  time  did  a  single  United  States  platoon 
of  soldiers  ever  set  foot  in  the  British  Isles  as 
enemies.  The  streets  of  Washington  echoed  to 
hostile  bo^  calls  bat  no  siidi  ezperisnce  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  city  in  Rngland.  Moreover,  thooi^ 
the  day  had  long  gone  past  when  a  hostUe  command 
of  the  Atlantic  was  enongh  in  itself  to  threaten  the 
whole  destiny  of  a  transatlantic  popolation,  it  still 
left  snch  a  commnnity  exposed  to  the  forms  of  loss 
and  injury  which  any  country  with  large  seafaring 
interests  is  liable  to  suffer,  if  not  provided  with  a 
first  class  fleet  of  its  own.  In  this  respect  the 
United  States  were  much  more  affected  by  the 
naval  superiority  of  foreign  Powers  than  Central  or 
Southern  America  had  ever  been;  for  whereas  the 
Spanish-Americans  had  never  talmi  to  oeeanie 
tiade  of  their  own  on  any  large  scale,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Americans  had  poessssed  a  fine  mercantile 
marine  from  an  early  date  even  as  British  colon- 
ists. Having  no  fleet  of  thdr  own  adequate  to  pro- 
tect it  they  were  deprived  of  this  souree  of  national 
wealth  at  the  very  time  when  their  expenses  were 
heaviest  The  sea  first  hdped  to  fill  their  treasury 
and  then  was  iusti  omental  fai  keeping  it  empty. 

Unlike  most  wars  in  flie  weeleni  hsodsphere  this 
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Anglo-Ameriean  pasiage  of  arms  resulted  in  no 
important  ehanges  of  a  lasting  oharaoten  Except 
for  the  British  seisore  of  parts  of  Maine — ^which 
were  restored  at  the  peace— each  side  met  with 
misfortune  when  attempting  to  encroach  on  the 
territory  of  the  other.  The  Americans  failed  a 
seoond  time  when  they  attempted  to  conquer  Can- 
ada, and  the  British  had  no  better  success  when 
they  tried  to  turn  the  tables  by  invading  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  quarrel  did  not  lead  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  neighbours'  fences;  and  its  effects  on 
American  history  were  merely  temporary,  as  the 
frontiers  remained  imaltercd  and  the  shipping 
losses  of  each  side  were  replaced  without  detriment 
to  the  other. 

By  the  time  that  the  British  an^  Tt.  •♦ 
governments  had  settled  thoir  difTo! 
ment  for  independenc  irs  previoua- 

ly  in  the  Spanish- Amen 
momentum  and  reached  the  cua  oi  us  iirsi  sux^ 
was  now  progressing  in  a  direction  which  p*-'^- 
a  steadily  increasing  interest  from  a  nav  1- 

pointy  but  histories  of  South  Amci  r- 

atively  few  in  number,  and  in  ' 
the  painstaking  compilation  of  uci  :  mo  ur> 

sence  of  expert  criticism,  make  it  :..  hat  difH- 
eult  to  obtain  a  mental  picture  in  which  the  main 
of  war  are  blocked  out  with  suflScient 
to  be  easily  discerned.  And  yet  the  main 
story  of  the  operations  connected  with  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  from  Euro- 
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pean  role  amply  repays  atodyy  without  any 
aity  for  a  laboured  perusal  of  the  endless  mass  of 
diseonneeted  ineideiits  attendant  on  tlie  Tarious 
spootaaeoiis  and  separate  risings.  As  Hiese  in- 
dividual efforts  beeame  merged  by  degrees  for  the 
attainment  of  a  ^*«»w»^*"  end  the  interplay  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  factors  assomed  increasing  im- 
portance, and  a  strategic  situation  erohred  itself  on 
a  hugdy  extended  scale,  althou^  with  a  oompara- 
tivdy  simple  outline.  If  the  forces  engaged  were 
in  general  smaller  than  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  the 
distances  on  the  map  of  operations  were  measored 
in  thousands  of  miles  instead  of  scores  or  hnndreds. 
For  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  three  principal 
stages  of  the  long  drawn  out  Spanish-American 
straggle  for  the  power  to  govern  or  misgovern 
themselves,  it  is  first  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Portuguese  colony  of  BrasO  was  neutral 
and  therefore  untraversable  by  the  combatants;  and 
secondly  that  immediately  to  the  westward  of 
Brazil  lay  Pern,  the  metropolitan  province  of  Span- 
ifih  South  America  and  the  seat  of  the  Viceregency; 
which  together  with  Brasil  formed  a  broad  aone  or 
belt  right  across  the  contisent  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
What  invested  this  with  a  special  importance  was 
the  refusal  of  the  Pernvians  to  revolt  when  the  col- 
onies to  the  north  and  sooth  of  this  lone  had  de- 
clared for  independence.  Bring  strong  enon^  to 
resist  attack  from  either  side  the  sone  in  question 
formed  a  complete  land  barrier  between  two  seces- 
sionist areas,  and  mutfl  one  of  these  managed  to 
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asMii  ittdf  on  the  sea  the  •eparation  was  absolute 
and  detrimental  to  combined  action*  Peru  there- 
fore ooenpied  an  interior  strategical  position  ana- 
logous to  that  of  Germany  between  Bossia  and 
Franoe  exactly  one  hundred  years  later,  and  geo- 
graphically comparable  to  it  in  extent 

To  the  southward  of  Pern  lay  the  former  Spanii<h 
colonial  provinces  of  Argentina,  Chili  and  Para- 
guay; to  the  northward  those  of  New  Qranada — 
now  known  as  Columbia  and  Ecuador — and  Vene- 
inela.  In  all  but  the  last  of  these  the  royalist 
authority  had  been  subverted  and  replaced  by  some 
attempt  at  self-government,  by  1814.  For  several 
years  there  had  been  little  cohesion  among  these 
local  administrations,  each  having  renounced  its 
connection  with  Spain  on  its  own  account  and  in  its 
own  way,  after  the  townsmen  of  Caracas  in  the 
north,  and  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  south,  had  set  the 
example.  But  in  the  southern  group  the  landslide 
towards  independence  had  followed  a  more  or  less 
peaceable  course,  whereas  in  the  two  provinces  in 
the  tropical  north  it  had  drenched  the  land  with 
blood  owing  to  the  numerical  equality  of  balance  be- 
tween royalists  and  republicans;  and  in  Veneiaela 
the  upholders  of  the  Spanish  sovereignty,  after  a 
temportary  overthrow,  had  regained  a  precarious 
control  without  help  from  the  mother  country. 

Except  in  Peru  and  Venesuela,  therefore,  the 
Spanish  flag  had  disappeared  from  South  America 
by  the  date  when  Spanish  freedom  had  been  re- 
eelablished  in   Fnrope  through  the  expulsion   of 
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Napoleon's  armieSy  and  the  Bourbon  monarchy  had 
been  reinstalled  in  Madrid  in  the  person  of  Ferd- 
inand Vllf  one  of  the  moet  unattraetive  characters 
that  ever  wore  a  crown,  although  not  wanting  in  a 
eertain  selfish  ability.  His  first  act  was  to  abolish 
the  popular  forms  of  government  that  had  main- 
tained the  national  resistanee  to  French  domination 
during  his  own  captivity  in  France;  and  it  was  his 
intention  to  extend  his  revival  of  absolutism  to  all 
the  insurrectionary  foreign  possessions  of  Spain. 
By  his  orders,  therefore,  an  army  of  10,000  veteran 
troops  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1815  under  General 
Morillo  to  reconquer  South  America. 

Sudi  a  force  was  hopelessly  inadequate  to  carry 
so  great  a  task  throui^  to  the  end,  but  it  proved 
to  be  suiBdent  for  a  very  good  beginning  under 
Morillo  *s  leadership,  owing  to  the  somewhat  pecu- 
liar strategic  position  in  that  continent,  which  was 
all  in  his  favour  so  long  as  an  undisputed  royalist 
oonmiand  of  the  sea  enabled  him  to  select  his  point 
of  descent  The  division  of  the  revolted  colonies 
into  two  widely  separated  groups  each  directly  and 
easily  accessible  by  water  gave  him  the  power  to 
attack  in  detail*  beginning  at  whichever  end  of  the 
South  American  continent  he  pleased.  His  first  ob- 
ject, therefore,  was  to  establish  a  secure  footing  in 
one  area  or  the  other,  whence  if  sneeessfnl  in  con- 
qaering  one  group  he  could  then  proceed  to  deal 
with  the  other,  either  by  a  sea  movement,  or  by  a 
long  march  acroes  the  loyal  central  tone  of  Peru. 

This  it  will  b^  se<m  was  an  IntereetiQg  problsoi 
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of  war  bMed  on  an  unfetter  >  transpxirt 

the  royalist  troops  on  th«  uc    The  one  fatal 

mistake  in  the  plan  as  eviuv..^.^  taken  in  hand — for 
which  Morillo  himself  was  not  responsible— was  an 
omission  to  keep  the  sea  effectually  conunanded  on 
the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  side.  So  firmly 
was  the  attention  of  Ferdinand  and  his  advisers 
fixed  on  the  nearer  or  eastern  shores  of  the  lands 
which  they  aimed  at  recovering  for  Spain  that  they 
aeemed  to  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  these  lands 
had  a  western  coast  line  as  welL  It  was  a  matter 
of  vital  consequence,  as  events  were  to  prove,  that 
the  separate  areas  should  not  be  free  to  use  a  sea 
route,  either  as  a  means  of  intercourse  with  each 
other,  or  as  a  line  from  which  to  deliver  a  flank 
attack  on  Peru;  and  the  failure  to  realise  this  be- 
came in  time  one  of  the  principal  contributory 
causes  to  the  ultimate  failure  of  an  otherwise  ably 
conceived  scheme  that  opened  in  promising  fashion. 
Having  the  choice  to  commence  operations  by  at- 
tacking either  group  Morillo  selected  the  northern, 
where  the  temporary  suprenuicy  of  the  royalist 
faction  promised  him  at  least  the  opportunity  of 
landing  his  troops  unopposed.  Had  he  made  for 
the  southern  group  he  would  have  been  restricted 
to  the  River  Plate  as  a  point  of  disembarkation  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  any  other  good' harbour 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  America  outside  Brazilian 
neutral  territory.  But  that  would  have  neoessitated 
a  landing  in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  chief 
stronghold  of  independence  throughout  South  Am- 
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•riea,  where  the  repablioans  had  ooaeeiitraied  a 
large  force  in  the  reeohition  of  prerenttng  if  poa- 
aaUe  a  sin^e  Spaniah  soldier  from  aettiog  foot  on 
ahore. 

Up  to  a  eertain  point  a  aingnlarly  eloae  paraOel 
existed  between  the  general  position  of  the  seeea 
sionist  region  that  the  Spanish  eonunander  was  now 
about  to  recorer  by  force  for  Spain,  and  that  of 
the  British  North  American  cokmiea  when  they 
declared  their  connection  with  the  mother  country 
at  an  end  forty  years  prerioosly.  Quite  apart  from 
their  ^^**"w*^  status  aa  transoceanic  offshoots  from 
a  European  Power,  each  had  a  long  coastline  open 
to  the  Atlantic  which  neither  had  any  fleet  to  de- 
fend; and  each  an  extensile  land  frontier,  bounded 
in  part  by  neutral  territory,  and  in  part  by  a  sister 
colony  firmly  attached  to  the  parent  state,  Canada 
being  one  and  Peru  the  other.  But  there  the 
aimilarity  ended.  The  North  American  revolution 
was  supported  directly  by  Prance»  and  indirectly 
by  Spain  and  Holland,  when  their  combined  fleets 
strained  the  naval  defence  of  England  to  the  utter- 
most point  The  South  American  movement  for 
political  liberty  had  no  allies  or  oflietal  hdp  from 
any  quarter,  beyond  the  insistence  of  Rngifind  that 
Spain  should  recdve  no  help  either.  Morillo*s  sea 
base  was  unthreatened  by  any  such  danger  as 
Clinton  had  to  face  when  Prsnch  admirals  ap- 
proached the  Delaware  or  Uudson,  and  no  combi- 
nation of  enemies  kept  Ferdinand's  fleet  fully 
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ployed  elsewhere  as  the  continental  allianee  liad 
kept  the  ships  of  George  IIL 

It  was  in  perfect  security,  therefore,  as  to  his  r< no 
of  commonications  with  home,  that  the  Spai. 
feneral  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela  under  a 
small  naval  escort,  and  anchored  in  Cumnna  Ray, 
where  the  appearance  of  a  convoy  of  sixty  trans- 
ports greatly  encouraged  the  local  royalists  and 
proportionately  disheartened  the  republicans.  After 
spending  some  time  in  consolidating  the  Spanish 
hold  on  the  province  and  enlisting  Venezuelan  re- 
cruits he  marched  westward  into  Colombia,  which 
was  under  secessionist  control.  Here  he  had  some 
hard  fighting,  but  within  a  year  had  suppressed  the 
independents  at  all  points  and  driven  their  leaders 
from  the  country,  including  the  redoubtable  Bolivar, 
the  arch-enemy  of  Spanish  rule,  who  fled  first  to 
Jamaica  and  thence  to  Hayti.  The  schemes  for  the 
reconquest  of  the  revolting  dominions  of  Spain 
started,  therefore,  with  a  degree  of  success  on  a  par 
with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  their  promoters. 
Peru  having  remained  steadfast,  and  all  rebel  au- 
thority having  been  overthro^Ti  in  the  tropical  area, 
the  entire  northern  and  central  regions  were  again 
united  under  the  Spanish  flag  in  one  unbroken 
stretch  of  territory,  which  if  not  equal  to  the  original 
Spanish-American  empire  in  extent  was  at  least  a 
colonial  possession  of  noble  proportions.  And  in 
forcing  Bolivar  to  take  refuge  across  the  sea  Mor- 
illo  deprived  the  South  American  movement  for 
self-government  and  separnH'^n  of  its  most  inspir- 
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ir  '  16,     ilaU  the  Spaniah  navy 

r*  lilies  Bolivar  would   never 

hii  iter. 

T)i  H8  of  Ferdinand*!  plana,  however,  had 

reaehed  its  high-water  mark.  Already  the  soathem 
group  of  seceding  oobnies  were  taking  steps  to 
connteraet  the  repression  of  the  repnbliean  party 
in  the  north.  On  the  sooth  side  of  the  royalist 
eentral  tone  the  principal  insurgent  eonunander  in 
the  field  was  San  Martin,  a  professional  soldier  of 
experience,  who  led  an  army  across  the  Andes  in 
1818  from  Argentina  into  ChQe,  where  a  royalist 
foree  from  Peru  had  put  down  the  popular  govern- 
ment Driving  the  enemy  bade  into  Peru  he  re- 
established Chilean  independenee,  but  called  a  halt 
partly  on  account  of  the  very  formidable  nature  of 
the  task  of  forcing  the  passes  on  the  Peruvian 
frontier,  and  partly  because  intelligence  from  Eu- 
rope warned  the  revolutionaries  that  another  large 
Spanish  expedition  was  about  to  sail  and  would 
probably  attempt  to  land  at  Buenos  Ayrea. 

Meanwhile  Bolivar  was  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  back  to  Veneraela  from  Hayti,  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  movonents  of 
this  very  remarkable  enthusiast  constituted  the 
most  important  factor  In  the  situation.  His  per- 
sonality was  worth  a  whole  army  to  the  cause  of 
Spanish-American  indspendeDce,  for  no  other  living 
man  could  adiieve  such  effectual  combination 
amongst  the  turbul«it  factors  of  a  population  com- 
prising Spaniards,  Creoles,  gaudios,  aborigines,  and 
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negroM  with  every  variety  of  croet  between  them. 
Hit  magnetic  presence  at  any  point  drew  all  sorts, 
conditions  and  nationalities  to  the  spot,  to  be  united 
into  a  solid  organisation  with  the  sole  aim  of  fol- 
lowing wherever  he  chose  to  lead,  and  in  his  absence 
all  joint  effort  collapsed  and  every  selfish  consider- 
ation asserted  itself.  Rarely  in  history  has  the 
fatnre  of  so  wide  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
been  so  powerfully  Influenced  by  the  life  work  of  one 
man,  as  the  destiny  of  Spanish- America  was  shaped 
by  the  individuality  of  this  consumptive  and  disso- 
lute idealist  Bolivar's  schemes  were  as  bold  in 
conception  as  those  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  and  exe- 
cuted with  no  less  steadfastness  of  purpose,  but 
remained  free  from  avarice,  self-interest  and  jeal- 
ousy which  so  often  marred  the  exploits  of  the 
early  Spanish  conquerors.  On  the  purely  military 
side  he  had  his  equals  among  the  revolutionary 
leaders,  but  in  the  higher  gifts  of  inspiring  men  in 
the  mass  to  strive  onwards  in  the  face  of  almost 
incredible  difficulties  and  sufferings  no  man  of  his 
period  could  approach  hiuL 

Whether  the  Spanish  authorities  had  yet  ap- 
praised him  at  his  true  value  it  is  hard  to  say. 
They  made  little  attempt  to  keep  him  under  ob- 
servation, but  that  may  have  been  entirely  due  to 
the  national  aversion  to  such  labourious  and  unex- 
citing forms  of  effort  as  are  demanded  in  the  naval 
war  duties  of  patrol  and  blockade ;  and  the  Spanish 
force  which  nominally  watched  the  revolutionary 
eoastline   was   weak   and    notoriously   ineffective. 
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While  iu  iiayli  Bolivar  was  even  able  after  a  time 
to  amienihle  and  equip  a  small  sqoadron  of  armed 
trading  vessels,  largely  manned  by  seamen  from 
North  American  and  British  ports.  With  these 
wboi  ready  he  slipped  aeross  in  1817,  and  eluding 
the  hlofkading  frigates,  landed  near  the  extreme 
east  of  Venesoela,  a  thousand  miles  by  land  or  sea 
from  HoriUo  in  the  western  part  of  ColomUa. 
Pushing  straight  for  the  far  interior  where  the 
royalists  were  in  greatest  strength,  he  reached  a 
wilderness  comtry  and  again  raised  the  standard 
of  independenoe.  His  arrival  was  like  a  hot  einder 
in  a  powder  heap.  All  the  popolation  of  the  re- 
moter inland  revolted  onoe  more  at  his  word;  and 
from  this  centre  disaffection  spread  afresh  through 
the  province  into  Colombia;  where  within  a  period 
of  little  more  than  two  years  he  had  defeated  the 
Spanish  troops  at  every  point  and  undone  all  the 
work  of  Morillo,  who  before  this  had  been  relieved 
and  allowed  to  return  home  as  a  suoeessful  generaL 
By  1820,  therefore,  the  army  of  the  revived  in- 
surrection in  the  northern  or  tropical  group  of 
colonies  had  reasserted  their  independence  from 
Spain,  and  under  Bolivar  was  facing  Peru  from 
across  the  Andes  to  the  northward ;  while  the  army 
of  the  southern  group  under  San  Martin  was  in 
position  in  Chile  and  threatening  Peru  from  that 
side.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  San 
Martin  had  been  kept  in  uncertainty  as  to  his 
further  movements  by  the  ezpeetation  of  the  arrival 
of  a  Spanish  attaddiig  expedition  at  Buenos  Ayres; 
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but  as  the  troopii  int  terpriso  ro- 

fii86d  to  embark  the  npimvu  it<uii  ''-    lion 

disappeared,  leaving  him  free  to  pr*  .::^  any 

•eheme  that  might  seem  practicable  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Pern,  aa  the  last  stronghold  of  royalism 
in  Spanish-America.  This  however  was  a  very 
diflScult  task  even  with  the  co-operation  of  Bolivar 
from  the  far  side  of  the  enemy,  on  account  of  the 
great  natural  strength  of  the  Peruvian  mountain 
frontiers.  On  the  land,  indeed,  the  situation  seemed 
likely  to  arrive  at  a  stalemate.  But  the  Pacific 
eoast  formed  the  western  border  of  Peru,  and  was 
aeeessible  to  attack,  if  a  local  command  of  the  sea 
could  be  obtained  by  defeating  the  small  royalist 
squadron  which  was  based  on  the  Peruvian  forti- 
fied harbour  of  Callao.  These  ships  therefore  r  d 
resented  the  true  key  to  the  whole  strategic  siuia 
tion  in  Spanish- America. 

It  was  here  that  the  exploits  of  a  Scotchman 
proved  invaluable  to  the  cause  of  independence. 
Captain  Cochrane,  formerly  of  the  British  navy, 
was  professionaUy  the  equal — and  perhaps  the  su- 
perior—of any  sea  officer  in  the  world  at  that  date, 
as  his  deeds  had  proved,  having  been  among  other 
things  the  hero  of  the  most  remarkable  ship  duel 
in  history,  when  in  a  very  small  brig  he  attacked 
and  captured  an  enemy  frigate  sent  in  chase  of 
him  with  more  than  six  times  as  large  a  crew  and 
eighteen  times  as  heavy  an  armament.  But  his 
constant  quarrels  with  higher  authority  led  to  his 
retigDation,  and  being  of  the  type  whidi  seeks  oon- 
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genial  einplo>'mexit  wherever  war  b  in  progress — 
like  his  countryman  Paul  Jones — he  placed  his 
senrioes  at  the  disposal  of  the  separatist  movement, 
of  which  the  guiding  spirits  were  beginning  to 
recognise  the  possibility  of  action  by  sea.  The 
Chilians  had  already  soceeeded  in  capturing  a 
Spanish  frigate  by  surprise  in  one  of  their  har- 
bours, and  had  armed  some  coasting  vessds  as 
her  consorts.  This  seratdi  force  did  not  represent 
a  very  formidable  command,  but  Cochrane  was  im- 
petuously anxious  nevertheless  to  utilise  it  in  con- 
juetion  with  San  Martin's  troops. 

His  views  prevailed,  and  when  ready  a  large 
portion  of  the  southern  revolutionary  army  was 
embarked  in  his  ship,  which  sailed  northward  and 
descended  on  the  Peruvian  coast  near  Callao  with- 
opposition.  The  Peruvians  were  so  entirely  unpre- 
pared for  this  that  Cochrane  captured  the  royalist 
flagship,  and  San  Martin  mardied  inland  and  occu- 
pied Lama,  the  capital  city  founded  in  the  lifetime 
of  Pixarro  nearly  three  centuries  before,  and  long 
the  seat  of  the  greatest  viceregal  government  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  whence  the  representatives  of 
the  Spanish  monardis  had  ruled  over  an  area  cov- 
ering 65  degrees  of  the  earth's  latitude  with  all 
the  ceremonial  of  a  sovereign  court  This  move- 
ment was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  was  as  if 
the  Peruvian  ship  of  state  had  been  torpedoed, 
from  the  fatal  conseqneDces  of  which  no  snceessftil 
fighting  on  her  decks  could  save  her.  It  swamped 
the  headquarters  of  the  royalist  er«w»  and  drove 
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them  to  take  refuge  ou  a  liu  rail)  hi.  I     \ 

by  eaiuiiig  a  concentration  amidttbii 

the  inrnah  it  forced  them  to  leave 

of  the  Teasel  comparatively  unguarded,  which  gave 

Bolivar  his  chance  to  board. 

All  this  did  not  occur  immediately,  or  even  with 
great  rapidity.  But  if  the  results  took  some  time 
to  reach  a  finale  they  were  absolutely  complete 
when  they  did«  As  soon  as  Bolivar  found  it  pos- 
sible to  force  the  passes  he  broke  through  from  the 
north  and  after  extraordinary  difficulties  joined 
hands  with  San  Martin  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country.  Thencefor^^ard  he  was  vested  with  the  com- 
bined conmiand  and  pressed  the  royalist  renmant 
of  25,000  men  till  it  was  finally  defeated  and  forced 
to  surrender  at  the  battle  of  Ayacuchio  in  1824. 
From  that  day  the  flag  of  Spain  disappeared  from 
continental  America — the  terra  firma  of  Columbus 
— where  it  had  flown  for  more  than  300  years. 

With  the  subsequent  political  development  of  that 
part  of  the  world  this  work  has  little  concern. 
Bolivar's  colossal  scheme  for  the  United  States 
of  the  South  never  reached  consummation;  and 
although  his  absolute  power  as  an  elected  and  ac- 
cepted dictator  in  some  degree  cemented  the  various 
colonies  during  his  brief  remaining  years,  his  early 
death  broke  up  the  federation  he  had  striven  to 
establish  into  a  shoal  of  small  separate  republics, 
of  which  only  three  have  as  yet  attained  to  a 
fairly  established  and  permanent  condition  of  gov- 
ernment   None  of  the  remainder  have  made  appre- 
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dable  progreti  towards  a  higher  social  level  as  a 
conseqnenoe  of  emancipation  from  Spanish  role, 
which  with  all  its  faults  was  able  at  least  to  keep 
the  king's  peace  and  prevent  siieh  iriiolesale  dis- 
order and  bloodshed  as  make  some  of  the  richest 
parts  of  the  globe  a  standing  reproach  to  the 
mixed  posterity  of  their  original  white  conquerors. 
That  the  course  of  the  k>ng  Spanish-American 
war  of  independence  mi^t  have  been  modified  in  a 
marked  degree  by  the  action  of  an  eOdent  Spanish 
navy  cannot  be  doubted.  It  could  not  actually  have 
emshed  the  whole  movement,  which  was  too  deep- 
rooted  and  unanimous  south  of  Peru  to  be  stamped 
out  except  by  a  large  army  of  reliable  troops, 
which  Ferdinand  found  he  did  not  possess,  But 
proper  naval  activity  in  the  use  of  the  lighter 
dasses  of  vessels  might  have  changed  the  entire 
direction  of  events  north  of  Peru  by  frustrating 
the  return  of  Bolivar.  During  his  temporary  exile 
the  republican  dement  looked  among  themsdves  in 
vain  for  a  man  whose  military  capacity  rose  above 
the  conunand  of  a  few  gaudio  ranch  riders,  or 
whose  political  ideals  were  on  any  U^^  level  than 
a  general  notion  that  all  forms  of  government  were 
an  arbitrary  interference  with  personal  liberty. 
When  Bolivar  was  out  of  the  way,  therefore, 
Iforillo  experienced  little  difficulty  in  holding  the 
great  tropical  region  under  control,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  force  of  regulars  and  the  help  of 
the  local  royalist  party.  But  when  through  the 
incapadty  of  the  Spanish  naval  oflleers  Bolivar 
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was  aUe  to  return,  the  entire  situation  was  reversed 
and  Spanish  role  was  terminated  forever. 

Moreover  the  Spanish  navy  should  have  been  able 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  wholesale  import  of  arms,  men 
and  money  by  which  alone  the  revolutionaries  main- 
tained their  existence;  but  so  ineffective  was  its 
pretended  blockade  of  tho  Caribbean  coast  that  the 
secessionist  agents  in  London  and  New  York  openly 
chartered  and  loaded  ships  with  war  supplies  for 
South  America,  and  in  England  alone  recruited  and 
embarked  such  thousands  of  men — chiefly  soldiers 
discharged  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon — that 
Bolivar  was  able  to  organise  a  strong  British  bri- 
gade as  his  best  infantry  unit 

One  consequence  led  to  another.  His  return  from 
Hayti  first  resulted  in  the  finally  successful  revolt 
of  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  and  then  placed  him 
in  a  position  whence  he  could  threaten  Peru.  Thus 
it  was  from  two  directions  that  the  focus  of  royalist 
sentiment  and  power  felt  directly  and  indirectly  the 
failure  of  the  Spanish  fleet  to  rise  to  its  responsibil- 
ities. The  outcome  of  its  weakness  in  Padile 
waters  has  already  been  seen.  Had  it  maintained 
the  upper  hand  against  Cochrane  the  deadlock  on 
the  Andean  frontiers  might  have  been  so  indefi- 
nitely prolonged  north  and  south  by  the  forces  at 
the  Viceroy's  command  that  the  insurgent  govern- 
ments would  have  found  the  cost  of  keeping  up  a 
hostile  attitude  more  than  the  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal could  sustain.  While  it  would  be  too  much 
to   say,  therefore,   that  a   proporlv   utiHsiHl    fli^et 
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would  have  MTed  aD  SpaiiiBh-Aiiieriea  for  Ferdi- 
nand  it  is  quite  permisaablo  to  believe  that  it  might 
very  well  have  saved  him  a  large  part;  and  that 
JQftt  BB  Canada  remained  within  the  British  reahns 
when  the  eokmies  on  the  other  side  of  the  St  Law- 
rence deelared  for  independence,  so  Pern  and  tropi- 
cal America  might  one  or  both  have  been  retained 
for  better  or  worse  within  the  colonial  empire  of 
Spain  by  the  military  power  which  has  its  founda- 
tion on  an  eflkient  sea  service. 

To  turn  from  what  might  have  happened  to  what 
actually  did,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  as  a 
consequence  of  Cochrane*s  enterprising  strategy  the 
sea  ezerdsed  an  inflnmice  in  shaping  American  his- 
tory at  this  stage  that  was  lasting  in  its  effects. 
His  attack  on  the  Spanish  sea  forces  and  descent 
on  the  Piruvian  littoral  were  operations  of  a  nature 
<nn*.  .i^'inrf  from  coastal  raids  such  as  those 
the  British  squadrons  against  the 
ports  of  the  United  States.  These  latter  were  no 
part  of  a  deliberately  planned  war  of  conquest,  and 
did  not  aim  at  enforcing  permanent  political 
changes.  Cochrane 's  proceedings  were  the  initia- 
tion of  a  central  and  connected  scheme  of  campaign 
intended  to  throw  down  a  long  established  rule 
and  substitute  another  in  perpetuity.  The  royalist 
tree  in  Spanish  America  had  already  been  lopped 
of  its  branches  before  he  arrived  on  ttie  scene.  His 
action  drove  a  wedge  in  the  trunk  which  others 
hammered  home  till  it  split  the  whole  fibre. 

Nor  was  it  mty  in  this  positive  and  assertive 
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fashion  that  strength  on  the  sea  was  an  important 
factor  in  American  affairs  at  this  period.  Its 
effect  in  other  hands  as  a  barrier  to  powerful  am- 
bitions was  potent  all  the  time,  if  little  in  evidence. 
For  several  years  before  the  closing  scenes  all  the 
major  Powers  had  been  watching  the  struggle  in 
Spanish-America  from  various  motives  of  self- 
interest  The  absolute  monarchies  were  naturally 
antipathetic  to  any  subversion  of  their  theory  of 
rule  and  sided  with  Ferdinand.  France,  however, 
secretly  hoped  to  absorb  Spain  and  through  Spain 
to  obtain  a  western  empire  as  a  long  delayed  recom- 
pense for  the  loss  of  Canada  and  the  forced  sale  of 
Louisiana.  Britain  on  the  other  hand  was  sympa> 
thetic  towards  the  revolution  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
an  immense  new  area  opened  to  trade,  and  the 
United  States  was  sympathetic  because  separation 
reduced  European  power  in  the  western  world  and 
enoooraged  AmericanisnL  The  two  latter,  there- 
fore, were  frankly  opposed  to  any  interference,  and 
when  Ferdinand  applied  to  the  rulers  of  Europe 
for  help  towards  enforcing  his  authority  in  his 
colonies,  ho  was  notified  in  friendly  but  uncomprom- 
ising terms  from  England  that  if  any  forces  not 
under  the  Spanish  flag  sailed  to  support  him  they 
would  encounter  a  British  fleet  in  the  Atlantic 
tmder  orders  to  turn  them  back.  The  same  thing 
happened  somewhat  later,  when,  after  the  French 
had  oDoe  again  over-run  Spain,  they  received  an 
intimation  that  although  the  British  government 
was  not  disposed  to  abandon  its  neii^''"^  nffw...].. 
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towards  events  in  that  country,  it  could  not  pennit 
the  rumoured  plans  of  the  French  ministry  for 
planting  Bourbon  princes  in  the  ex-Spanish  colonies 
to  proceed  further.  Against  sodi  dedsions  there 
was  no  appeal,  for  after  Trafalgar  British  suprem- 
acy on  the  sea  was  so  absolute  that  no  other  state 
or  combination  of  states  ever  thought  of  disputing 
it  To  this  coounand  of  the  Atlantic  by  an  alien 
navy  the  history  of  Spanish-American  political 
liberty  owed  much. 

It  also  received  strong  support  from  its  own  side 
of  the  water,  for  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
future  of  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies  that  Presi- 
dent Monroe  issued  his  well-known  declaration  of 
the  United  SUtes'  attitude  towards  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  domain  of  higher  politics,  to  whidi 
farther  reference  is  made  in  the  concluding  chapter. 
His  definite  denunciation  of  external  interference 
in  American  affairs  has  ever  since  lent  encourage- 
ment to  the  Spanish-American  republics  in  thdr 
policy  toward  Europe,  even  when  ignoring  United 
States*  advice  in  regard  to  their  course  of  action 
in  diplomatic  disputes. 

Next  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru  that  of  Mexico 
constituted  the  most  important  and  extensive 
division  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire,  extending 
as  it  did  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  right  north 
to  California  and  east  to  Texas.  In  this  region 
the  doctrine  of  indepeodence  took  a  strong  hold, 
after  originating— as  in  South  America^— during 
the  long  enforced  severance  from  the 
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try  cmuMd  by  Briuiiii  ftuprcumcy  m  uic  Atlantic 
while  at  war  with  Spain.  Bnt  in  so  far  as  the  tea 
exerdaed  any  notable  inflaence  on  the  history  of 
Meodoo  at  this  stage  it  may  be  said  to  have  gone 
no  fnrther  than  that  Although  the  Mexicans  were 
no  better  able  to  defend  themselves  on  salt  water 
than  the  South  Americans,  Ferdinand  never  at- 
tempted to  quell  the  insurrection  by  the  despatch  of 
an  expedition  from  Spain,  as  he  did  in  Venesoala 
and  Colombia,  and  meant  to  do  in  Buenos  Ayrea 
bnt  for  the  insubordination  of  his  troops.  The 
whole  trial  of  strength  between  royalists  and  inde- 
pendents in  Mexico  was  fought  out  by  local  forces, 
without  the  arrival  of  help  to  the  former  by  sea; 
neither  did  any  tactical  situation  develop  similar 
to  that  in  Peru,  where  the  insurrectionary  offensive 
could  only  be  carried  forward  by  delivering  an 
attadc  from  a  sea  flanlc  Further  reference  to  the 
eonrse  of  the  war  in  Mexico  would  therefore  be  out 
of  place  here. 

As  a  point  of  associated  historical  interest,  how- 
ever, it  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  all  the  republics 
arising  in  America  on  the  foundation  of  the  old 
European  colonies,  Mexico  alone  reverted  for  a 
time  to  nominal  European  rule,  and  even  in  that 
ease  the  change  was  of  brief  duration.  Nor  was  it 
a  return  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  original  mother 
country.  Some  forty  years  after  the  beginning  of 
Mexican  independence  the  French  Emperor— who 
eared  nothing  for  the  Monroe  doctrine— made  the 
arrears  of  Mexican  debts  to  the  peoples  of  Enrope 
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a  pretext  lur  atiemptiog  to  fwtahliiih  a  new  Mexir 
eu  empire  by  foroe  under  a  repreeentotiTe  of  Uie 
imperial  house  of  Austria,  supported  bj  40/XK> 
Freneh  troops.  His  action  eaosad  intense  irritation 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  Freneh  army  was  eonsidered  most  undesirable, 
but  their  fleet  was  not  then  strong  enough  to  uphold 
the  Monroe  policy,  and  moreoTer  all  the  United 
States  forces  were  desperately  engaged  in  their  own 
domes!  i  ^rel  on  one  side  or  the  other.     But 

thin  8ui'j..^<»iion  of  Mexico  was  nerer  more  than 
partial  in  spite  of  strenuous  effort,  and  when  the 
Freneh  Emperor  found  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  garrison  entailed  an  immense  outlay  the 
troops  were  withdrawn.  Without  their  protection 
the  ezeeution  of  his  proUgi  by  the  nationalist  party 
was  a  foregone  oondusion.  This  was  the  last  oc- 
casion in  history  on  which  the  Atlantic  carried  a 
European  army  to  any  American  theatre  of  war 
except  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  whole  record  of  the  separatist  moronent 
in  Central  and  Southern  America  supports  the  be- 
liof  that  the  British  colonies  could  have  attained 
independence  without  French  help.  Nearly  70,000 
troops— indoding  those  already  in  garrison— were 
employed  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  endeaTour  to 
suppress  the  risings  in  South  America  alone;  but 
they  failed,  although  the  m  >untry  was  un- 

hnnip^rcd  in  the  Atlantic,  ana  mc  secessionists  had 
no  allit  M.  This  was  a  modb  greater  nunber  than 
the  British  colonists  ever  had  to  face,  or  than 
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the  Britiih  gOTerament  could  eycfr  havo  sciii  uui. 
Not  onfreqiiaiitly  Ferdinand's  genenk  met  with  a 
loeal  fiieoeeBi  just  as  Howe,  Clinton  and  Cornwallis 
did;  but  it  was  never  permanent,  and  the  march 
of  a  royalist  force  through  revolting  territory,  in 
British-  or  Spanish-America,  much  resembled  the 
movement  of  a  ship  through  the  water,  which  parts 
under  her  bows  only  to  close  up  again  in  her  wake. 
Here  and  there  they  struck  a  resisting  wave  and 
broke  through  it,  but  in  a  very  short  time  all  trace 
of  their  passage  had  become  as  completely  effaced 
as  the  track  of  a  ship  on  the  ocean.  And  by  degrees 
the  seas  grew  heavier  until  the  ship  was  first  com- 
pelled to  heave  to,  and  then  was  swamped  and 
foundered. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

TRB  PABXarO  OP  PCNrrUOAL  AMD  BIAIILi  WITH  OOVGLUD- 

nro  KEif  AMXB  ov  trb  MAftirm  Ftrnru 

OP  THB  itflWICAWS 

As  if  to  emphariie  the  Iomm  of  the  Spaniards  eon- 
temporary  events  in  the  colonial  territory  of  the 
Portognesey  their  immediate  neighboors  in  two 
eontinents  and  racial  kin,  assnmed  for  a  time  a 
diametrieally  opposite  direetioiL  When  Napoleon 
inraded  Spain  and  deposed  the  Bourbons  he  passed 
on  in  1807  to  invade  Portugal  also,  hot  failed  to 
capture  the  royal  family,  who  were  hastily  pnt  on 
board  a  ship  in  the  Tagns  with  all  goyemment 
treasure  just  before  he  entered  Madrid.  Thenee 
they  departed  under  escort  for  Brasil,  and  the 
sails  of  the  vesseb  were  stiU  in  sight  from  the 
heights  above  the  city  when  the  Frsneh  troopers 
of  the  advance  guard  were  approaching  its  outer 
suburbs.  On  arrival  in  their  great  transoeeanie 
possessions  they  were  received  with  acdamation  by 
the  coIonisU;  and  there  the  Begent  established  the 
oAdal  seat  of  the  Bragama  monarchy,  as  the  eentre 
of  state  from  which  the  Portuguese  realms  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  administersd.  Thus  for 
the  first  time  in  history  a  European  population 
acknowledged  aOegianoe  to  a  ruler  hi  Anisriflav  and 


while  war  bctweeu  France  and  Portugal  lasted  tha 
oonneetion  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Porto- 
goeae  people  was  maintained,  in  spite  of  Napoleon's 
efforts,  by  the  command  of  the  intervening  ooean 
which  lay  in  the  hands  of  their  British  allies. 

Long  before  the  war  was  at  an  end  and  Na- 
poleon's power  finally  broken,  it  would  have  been 
quite  safe  for  the  royal  family  to  return  to  Europe, 
but  the  Regent,  who  had  now  become  the  King, 
preferred  Brazil,  and  decided  to  remain  there.  At 
first  the  Portuguese  accepted  the  situation,  but  after 
the  royal  absence  had  lasted  for  thirteen  years,  they 
realized  that  they  were  being  subjected  to  a  heavy 
arbitrary  taxation  for  the  expenses  of  a  Court 
resident  across  the  ocean,  and  when  sentiment  be- 
gan to  run  high  in  the  matter  they  established  an 
elective  Assembly  or  Junta  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  But  they  did  not  desire  separation.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  their  new  legislative  Chamber 
was  to  demand  the  return  of  the  king  to  Portugal, 
and  on  his  arrival  its  members  insisted  that  all 
power  lay  in  their  hands  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  whose  decrees  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  crown  to  approve.  Then  they  proceeded 
to  demonstrate  afresh  the  lesson  so  often  taught 
in  history  by  British,  French,  and  Spanish  popular 
forms  of  government,  that  a  demoeraey  can  be  just 
as  harsh  in  dealing  with  colonial  rights  as  the  most 
arbitrary  personal  ruler.  They  refused  to  extend 
to  the  Portuguese  across  the  water  the  same  priv- 
ileges that  they  claimed  for  themselveSi  and  de- 
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dared  that  no  forms  of  authority  in  Braxil  were 
lawf al  iinleM.  having  their  eanetion  from  the  legia- 
lative  body  in  the  mother  oomtry,  whidi  alone  oonld 
levy  taxes  or  appoint  oflleials  in  any  part  of  the 
Portuguese  realms. 

The  Bnudlians  resented  this,  and  the  example  of 
the  Spanish  eolonles  lying  all  around  them  which 
were  nearing  the  completion  of  their  long  struggle 
for  emancipation  very  quickly  produced  its  effect 
A  demand  for  indepcDdence  soon  spread,  and  from 
the  first  the  Portuguese  colonists  held  a  trump  card 
sudi  as  no  Americans  had  ever  held  in  a  dispute 
with  Europe  before.  Their  fleet  in  the  Atlantic 
was  more  than  equal  to  that  of  the  mother  country. 
When  the  royal  family  had  migrated  from  Lisbon 
the  idiole  of  the  small  Portugal  navy  had  gone  with 
then,  and  in  the  fourteen  years'  interval  most 
of  the  ships  had  been  manned  by  Bnudlians  and 
oflcered  by  Englishmen  under  Cochrane,  who  had 
transferred  his  services  from  the  Chilians.  This 
was  the  eootroUinp:  factor  in  the  situation  whereby 
it  was  fondameDtally  differentiated  from  that  which 
had  prevailed  in  all  other  American  movements  for 
sqMuration.  When  Britain  and  Spain  endeavoured  to 
assert  their  authority  in  their  transatlantic 
sions,  their  failure  was  entirely  due  to  the 
diflcuHies  in  the  way  of  establishing  an  effectiva 
miliury  occupation  over  immsnse  areas  with  bad 
communications.  No  obslacis  whatever  intervened 
to  prevent  their  troops  from  reaching  the  cnaatlinea 
of  the  disaffected  regions,  and  it  was  only  wkm 
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they  arrived  that  the  real  problem 
But  the  Portogaese  were  unable  eyen  to  get  as  far 
as  that,  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  oonfliot  where 
the  antagoniflte  were  separated  by  the  Atlantic  it 
was  the  westerners  and  not  the  easterners  who  con- 
trolled its  waters.  Only  once  has  that  happened 
again. 

The  sitnation  had  a  peculiar  complication  in 
another  respect  When  the  king  returned  to  En- 
rope  he  left  the  heir-apparent,  Dom  Pedro,  as 
Viceroy  in  Brazil.  Dom  Pedro  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  Brazilian  self-government  and  inimical  to 
the  popular  Chamber  in  Portugal,  and  when  the 
latter  perceived  this  they  ordered  him  to  return 
also,  a  recall  which  he  ignored.  This  action  found 
great  favour  unth  the  secessionists,  at  whose  head 
he  was  now  placed,  and  his  first  step  was  to  make 
arrangements  for  deporting  the  garrison  of  the 
mother  country.  Some  regiments  were  embarked 
without  much  trouble,  but  others  in  the  coast  towns 
refused  to  leave,  and  when  attacked  successfully 
repulsed  all  efForts  to  dislodge  them.  Cochrane 
thereupon  proceeded  to  blockade  them  from  the 
aea,  and  when  Portguguese  ships  with  reinforce- 
ments tried  to  reach  them,  attacked  these  and 
ehased  them  back  right  across  the  Atlantic  Find- 
ing themselves  now  hopelessly  cut  off  from  home, 
and  being  warned  that  unless  they  surrendered 
they  would  never  see  Portugal  again,  these  hist 
upholders  of  the  power  of  the  parent  state  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  Brazil  was  thereupon  pro* 
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elaimed  an  indepoidtiit  empire  onder  Dom  1 
in  1822,  after  an  effort  which  was  rendc  a- 

paratively  brief  and  simple  by  the  pow^*^  ir 

fleet  to  aet  with  deetatre  effeet 

In  declaring  voluntarily  for  an  imperial  role,  aa 
in  almost  everything  else,  the  Braiilians  acted  dif- 
ferently from  the  British  and  Spanish  eokmistSi 
who  set  op  popular  governments  as  a  revolt  against 
European  monarchy,  whereas  the  new  subjects  of 
Dom  Pedro  set  up  the  extreme  form  of  mooarehy 
as  a  revolt  against  European  popular  government 

With  the  attainment  of  cooiplele  political  inde- 
psadenee  by  all  the  Iberian  eolooies  in  continental 
America  the  greater  part  of  the  western  world 
ceased  to  be  any  longer  natbnaUy  eoonected  with 
Burope.  For  rather  more  that  280  years  after  the 
astounding  discovery  that  a  land  of  vast  extent  lay 
wittfai  leas  than  three  months'  sailing  distance 
westward  of  Spain,  the  irfoMen  who  led  the 
white  invasion  of  its  unknown  cities  and  unexplored 
forests  had  lived  under  Ihiropean  rule.  But  ^rtien 
once  the  signal  for  independence  had  beoi  set  flying 
—almost  by  acddentF-the  great  bulk  of  their  pos- 
terity had  followed  its  lead  within  the  short  space 
of  half  a  century,  by  the  end  of  whidi  period  Amer- 
icana had  asserted  their  poaition  as  a  fourth  con- 
tinental  brandi  of  the  human  race  with  a  strong 
sense  of  attachment  to  the  soil  and  of  the  rights  of 
domicile,  stronger  indeed  than  in  any  other  eonti- 
asnt  taken  aa  a  whde,  if  their  public  dedarations 
of  policy  are  a  guidti 
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The  complete  diBappearanoe  of  the  original  foan- 
dations  of  aaihority  in  theae  regions  neoeaaarily 
affected  the  importance  of  the  channel  of  commoni- 
cation  through  which  that  authority  had  been  exer- 
daed,  that  ia  to  say  the  Atlantic  But  though  the 
importance  of  that  ocean  to  America  was  decreas- 
ing in  one  respect,  it  was  increasing  in  another  and 
totally  fresh  direction.  Before  Ajnerican  independ- 
ence the  sea  was  a  connecting  link  with  Europe; 
after  independence  had  been  established  it  became 
a  national  frontier,  and  such  it  remains.  This 
change  in  the  nature  of  its  relationship  to  the  new 
world  as  a  whole  has  existed  since  the  last  Spanish 
soldier  surrendered  to  Bolivar  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  merits  some  observation  as  a  con- 
clusion to  the  general  study  of  the  subject 

During  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
termination  of  Spanish  rule  in  Peru  many  wars 
have  occurred  in  America,  north,  south  and  central, 
but  all  except  two  have  been  waged  between  Ameri- 
cans alone  and  not  between  Anfiericans  and  Euro- 
peans. In  struggles  where  the  antagonists  are 
directly  accessible  to  each  other  by  land  the  lea 
very  seldom  plays  so  decisive  a  part  as  in  those 
where  the  antagonists  are  divided  by  water,  and  in 
the  purely  American  wars  the  functions  discharged 
by  the  navies  have  always  been  of  a  subordinate 
character  in  consequence,  except  in  the  cases  where 
Chili  and  Peru  have  been  conoemed.  Of  the  two 
wars  in  which  Europe  participated  the  first  was  the 
Franoo-Mexican,  which  resembled  the  Mexioan  w«r 
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of  icdapendfliiee  in  to  far  that  no  tea  li^t  oeeaired 
beoaoBe  the  Mexicans  had  no  fleet  In  the  second 
on  the  other  hand  the  aea  fighting  was  all  important 
and  decided  the  issoe.  This  was  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Spain. 

The  19th  century  was  within  three  years  of  ex- 
piration when  President  McKinley  decided  to  inter- 
vene in  the  almost  chronic  condition  of  civil  war 
that  had  existed  for  thirty  years  in  Cuba,  the  last 
remaining  Spanish  cokmy  in  the  western  world 
except  the  other  West  Indian  island  of  Porto  Rico. 
When  the  Americans  took  np  the  question  there 
was  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  result  owing  to  the 
ovenriidming  weight  of  the  United  States  navy; 
and  the  decisive  event  was  the  destroction  of  the 
squadron  of  four  armoured  cruisers  forming  the 
Spanish  force  in  the  West  Atlantic  by  the  battle- 
ships  under  Admiral  Sampson.  This  eneounter, 
in  point  of  scale,  was  the  largest  ever  experienced 
by  the  United  States  navy,  and  would  have  ranked 
as  a  fleet  action  in  naval  history  had  the  defeated 
side  been  anything  more  formidable  or  numerous 
than  a  handful  of  comparatively  weak  ships.  But 
this  very  discrepancy  made  the  results  more  com- 
plete. When  the  Spanish  flag  was  driven  off  the 
sea  by  the  ships  of  the  United  SUtes  the  troops 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  ware  finally  cut  off  from 
any  hopes  of  seeing  Spain  agafai  except  by  permis- 
don  of  their  adversaries;  and  althou^  they  might 
have  maintained  a  strong  show  of  resistance  had 
tbey  been  forced  to  meet  bvading  AnDwrieaa  troopat 
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the  Spanish  authorities  realiied  that  tho  loss  of 
thiir  squadron  rendered  further  effort  useless. 
Terms  of  peace  were  soon  settled  at  their  request, 
which  involved  a  final  ftureweU  by  Spain  to  the 
last  vestiges  of  her  former  greatness  in  a  hemi- 
sphere which  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church  had 
onoe  declared  as  all  her  own. 

But  even  if  the  sea  has  not  played  in  general  so 
positive  and  spectacular  a  part  in  American  history 
during  the  past  hundred  years  as  it  did  in  earlier 
days  its  political  influence  has  been  tremendous. 
Without  any  specific  recognition  in  words  its  stands 
as  the  foundation  of  the  most  widely  applicable 
international  pronouncement  in  history  except  the 
Papal  bull  of  the  15th  century.  The  Monroe  doc- 
trine proclaims  that  nobody  but  an  American  has 
any  right  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  America. 
This  assertion  is  necessarily  based  entirely  on  the 
oeeanic  partition  of  the  earth's  surface  which  forms 
that  continent  It  ignores  all  racial  afHnities,  and 
in  that  respect  represents  the  first  instance  in  his- 
tory of  the  assemblage  in  one  category  or  combine 
of  a  great  section  of  mankind  who  are  neither  under 
the  same  flag  nor  of  the  same  colour.  Geography 
alone  furnishes  the  test  of  membership,  and  under 
the  confraternity  thus  established  the  pure  whito 
man  of  the  United  States  places  himself  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pale  to  the  white  man  of  Eu- 
rope, be  he  Latm,  Teuton  or  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
talEes  his  stand  beside  the  Mexican,  the  Venesuelaa 
mestiio,  the  Araucanian  Indian,  the  Oaucho  of  the 
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Pampas,  and  the  fall  blooded  n^gro  of  the  plant»> 
tion  beeanae  he  and  they  all  happened  to  be  bom 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Paeifle  Oeeana.  The 
reaaon  may  doobtleaa  be  good  and  anJIWimt,  but  it 
forniBhei  the  extreme  example  of  the  inflnenee  of 
the  hydrographic  ehart  on  the  world  outlook  of  a 
whole  aggregatioii  of  peoplea  raeially  sprang  from 
a  large  Tariety  of  widely  different  origins.  And 
this  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the  Monroe 
theory  not  only  condemns  foreign  interference  in 
America  bat  declares  that  Americans  have  no  good 
reason  to  be  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Its  inspiration  is  not  so  moch 
due  to  aelflshness  as  to  a  sense  of  aloofness  arisoig 
from  the  physical  isolation  imposed  by  SnnwMm— 
wastes  of  salt  water. 

Monroe's  principles,  moreover,  are  not  only 
founded  on  the  dreomstance  that  America  is  snr- 
roonded  by  oceans,  but  if  challenged  can  only  be 
maintained  by  strength  on  these  oceans  themsclrea. 
None  of  the  South  American  republics  have  any 
efficient  standing  army  or  more  than  a  third-rate 
fleet,  nor  can  they  afford  more.  If  threatened  by 
a  strong  non-American  Power  such  as  England, 
France  or  Japan  the  Monroe  doctrine  would  holp 
them  little  unless  the  United  States  proceeded  to 
support  it  by  force.  But  as  the  physical  difllculties 
in  the  way  of  moring  a  large  army  from  North  to 
South  America  by  land  would  be  prohibitiTe  even 
if  the  interfening  republics  across  which  it  passed 
raiaed   no   d^^cticiis— the   help   extended   omst 
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neeeitarily  always  be  naval,  and  thu  ultimate  sano- 
tion  of  tlie  principles  enunciated  by  President  Mon- 
roe has  always  existed  in  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  navy  in  oonseqnenoe.  If  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  aoeept  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining the  application  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  all 
the  Americasy  therefore,  they  must  find  the  money 
at  all  times  for  a  fleet  powerful  enough  to  ensaro 
its  defence  against  reasonably  possible  risks. 

This  brings  forward  the  question  as  to  what  are 
the  reasonably  possible  risks  in  the  ]  ^   era. 

Putting  aside  all  considerations  as  to  i..^  ..iiluce- 
ments  which  might  or  might  not  cause  one  of  the 
extremely  few  great  naval  Powers  of  the  w^orld  to 
deliver  an  attack  on  some  small  South  American 
republic,  what  sort  of  strategic  conditions  would 
govern  the  war  if  the  United  States  navy  under- 
took the  defence? 

In  answering  this  qnestion  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  at  once  that  the  task  of  the  defenders 
would  be  much  easier  now  than  in  the  days  of 
Monroe,  because  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
attacking  over  long  sea  distances  are  •much  greater 
than  they  were  in  the  day  of  the  sailing  vessel. 
Strange  though  it  may  seem^  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact,  that  the  improvements  in  methods  of  propul- 
sion and  general  fighting  design  which  distinguish 
the  modem  warship  from  her  predeeestor  of  a 
oentnry  ago  have  made  her  infinitely  more  depend- 
•  rt  on  extraneous  aooessories  to  carry  out  her 
duties;  and  in  their  abtenoe  her  value  as  a  fighting 
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inlflger  may  be  8o  terioiitly  affeetod  as  to  diaappear 
attogether.  To  take  first  the  qnestioii  of  moyemeot; 
tbe  aaiUng-ahip's  souree  of  motion  was  ahrays 
available  on  the  spot  in  nnlimtiwl  qoantitj.  The 
steamer's  somoe  of  motion  has  to  be  sent  out  to 
her  iHiererer  she  may  be  operating;  and  if  her 
honkers  or  oQ  tanks  are  empty  and  no  replenish- 
ment is  at  hand,  she  might  just  as  weU  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  for  all  the  nse  she  is  as  an  instru- 
ment of  off^nstre  warfare.  A  large  modem  fleet 
will  bnm  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  oil  fuel  in 
a  month,  and  if  that  quantity  is  not  at  hand  its 
ships  most  return  monthly  or  oftener  to  the  near- 
est spot  where  they  have  a  store  in  order  to  fill  up. 
This  remorea  tbmn  b  rotation  from  the  fightiog 
area,  thereby  weakening  the  foree  at  the  point  of 
eootaet  with  the  enemy,  and  the  further  they  have 
to  go  the  greater  the  proportion  alwajrs  absent  in 
this  way  mubt  be.  As  no  naval  Power  exoept  the 
United  States  posssssss  fuel  storage  b  American 
waters  on  anything  like  that  seals,  a  fleet  arriving 
there  from  Europe  or  Japan  wouM  be  under  the 
necessity  rither  of  depending  on  an  enormous  con- 
voy of  oil  carriers,  or  seudbg  its  individual  ves- 
sds  back  across  oceanic  distances  to  obtab  the 
means  of  moving  at  alL  Either  ahemative  wouU 
be  a  serious  handicap  to  its  operations  if  con- 
ducted b  the  face  of  a  moderately  powerful 
enemy. 

In  regard  to  war  repairs  the  same  diflkulty  would 
arise.    The  dU-fashioned  liner  or  frigate  was  so 
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•alf-^mtaiiied  that  her  own  crew  could  do  a  great 
deal  to  maintain  her  in  fighting  condition  over  long 
periods^  if  supplied  from  time  to  time  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  rope,  timber  and  oanvaa;  whereaa 
the  modem  war  machines  that  have  taken  her  place 
are  so  complicated  that  it  requires  all  the  workshops 
and  appliances  of  a  dockyard  to  keep  them  service* 
able.  After  the  many  battles  in  the  West  Indies  the 
contending  fleets  were  reconditioned  by  their  own 
officers  and  men;  at  Trafalgar  some  of  the  vessels 
engaged  had  not  received  a  dockyard  overhaul  for 
three  years,  and  others  had  not  dropped  an  anchor 
for  many  months.  But  every  ship  partaking  in  the 
great  war  of  our  own  time  had  to  be  detached  from 
her  war  station  for  a  dockyard  refit  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  often  twice  or  thrice,  especially  after  an 
encounter  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  vital  matter  of  armaments  equal  difficulties 
would  arise.  When  a  twelve-inch  gun  is  damaged 
in  action  or  worn  out  by  firing — which  very  quickly 
happens — it  cannot  be  changed  except  by  going  to 
a  home  port,  even  if  that  necessitates  the  ship 
travelling  half  round  the  globe.  Elngland  alone  of 
all  the  Powers  in  the  world  possesses  the  appli- 
ances for  lifting  such  a  gun  in  any  port  outside  the 
homeland,  and  she  only  possesses  them  at  Malta. 
Damage  to  main  armament,  therefore,  inevitably  re- 
moves a  battleship  to  a  great  distance  from  any 
remote  theatre  of  war  for  a  long  period,  which  in 
the  days  of  Monroe  was  by  no  means  the  ease. 
Every  vessel  could  at  that  period  hoist  out  her 
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guns  wiui  ncr  own  reaoorcet  and  bout  in  otheri 
to  repLioe  them. 

When  aU  this  is  understood  it  will  be  realised 
that  if  a  modem  fleet  has  all  its  full  aeeeaaories  in 
the  way  of  dockyards,  arsenals  and  fuel  depots 
elose  at  hand,  it  operates  with  immense  advantages 
against  an  enemy  for  whom  they  aU  lie  at  a  dis- 
tanee;  and  under  such  conditions  a  weaker  navy 
can  hold  its  own  against  a  stronger  in  proportion 
as  that  distance  increases.  When  it  involves  the 
transit  of  an  ocean  the  power  of  the  offensive  is  so 
greatly  reduced  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  pos- 
sess a  hundred  per  cent  superiority  to  undertake 
an  attack  at  all;  and  as  no  non- American  nation 
possesses  even  a  fourth-rate  dodryard,  arsenal,  or 
oil  depot,  in  or  near  America  the  maintenance  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  could  be  secured  by  an  Ameri- 
can defending  force  of  little  more  than  half  the 
strength  of  that  of  any  contemporary  European  or 
Asiatic  fleet  Any  excess  over  that  proportion  can 
only  exist  through  an  insuflletent  comprehendon  of 
the  broader  aspects  of  modem  war  on  the  sea;  or 
as  the  consequence  of  an  unacknowledged  change  of 
attitude  towards  the  outside  world  in  the  direction 
of  a  greater  participation  in  its  affairs  throu^  the 
power  which  can  be  exerdsed  by  a  fleet  The  latter 
alternative,  if  it  applied,  woukl  suggest  that  the 
hold  of  Monroe's  principles  on  the  Amsrican  mind 
was  weakening. 

Still  more  has  the  great  natural  defenshre 
strenirth  of  the  American  posttkm  been  enhanced 
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by  the  very  modern  inyention  of  the  sobmariiie. 
So  greatly  has  the  onder-water  veaael  ehanged 
naval  conditiona  that  ^the  torfaoe  capital  ship 
spends  nearly  all  her  time  in  harbour  now  if  her 
ooontry  is  at  war,  instead  of  spending  nearly  all 
of  it  at  sea  as  her  predecessors  did;  and  when  she 
ventures  forth  at  all  it  is  only  to  dash  out  for  a 
few  hours  at  full  speed  under  destroyer  protection 
and  hasten  back  again.  In  the  sailing  era  the  ship- 
of-line  of  the  stronger  side  was  six  months  under 
weigh  for  one  at  anchor,  and  cruised  about  in  full 
sight  of  the  enemy's  ports;  but  in  the  World  War 
of  our  own  time  the  battlefleets  on  either  side 
spent  six  days  under  weigh  for  a  month  at  anchor, 
and  scarcely  dared  to  be  seen  from  a  hostile  base. 
For  a  large  belligerent  force  of  surface  craft  the 
protection  of  a  submarine-proof  base,  as  a  sort  of 
shelter  pit  from  which  to  w*atch  the  enemy,  has 
become  a  prime  necessity.  Without  such  a  *' funk- 
hole''  its  fighting  strength  must  rapidly  dwindle 
under  the  attacks  of  the  snipers  of  the  sea,  as  the 
loss  or  disablement  of  one  British  and  French  capi- 
tal ship  after  another  conclusively  proved  between 
1914  and  1918.  But  good  anchorages  m*  "y 
suitable  as  battlefleet  shelters  are  not  i  ...  u, 
especially  near  the  South  American  coasts,  and  the 
absence  of  such  a  base  of  operations  would  enor- 
mously increase  the  disadvantages  to  be  overcome 
by  an  enemy  endeavouring  to  attack  or  blockade  an 
American  littoraL 
Summarising  these  points,  to  furnish  an  answer 
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to  the  qoMtion  as  w  wuai  may  be  the  reeaonablj 
poseUde  rieke  to  be  faced  by  a  tea  force  entrmted 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it 
can  only  be  said  that  they  are  very  amall  in  com- 
arison  with  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago.    The 
roth  is  that  the  eeparation  of  the  American  conti- 
lints  by  the  width  of  oceans  from  all  other  dry 
inds  confers  special  strategic  advantages  on  an 
American    fleet    when    defending    the    homeland 
.^cainst  any  bat  an  American  enony.    As  this  state 
'  -affairs  is  the  onteome  of  permanent  natural  con- 
ns perfectly  appreciated  in  other  fleets  it  fol- 
jws  that  the  influence  of  the  sea  on  American 
afTairSy  even  when  passive  and  little  acknowledged, 
is  never  altogether  absent  or  ineffectiveu 

For  all  that  the  sea  as  a  profesaioii  or  occupation 
makes  small  appeal  to  the  young  Americant  wliedier 
of  the  northern  or  southern  continent,  and  his  dis- 
iiclination  for  a  sea  life  appears  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease, to  whatever  that  may  be  attributable.    He 
win  come  forward  readily  enough  to  serve  afloat 
II  war,  but  at  such  a  time  it  is  the  war  that  attracts 
im  and  not  the  sea  life  in  itself.     Even  when 
strial  unemployment  is  at  its  worst  in  the 
L  luied  States  the  government  experiences  such  dif- 
ficulty in  entering  hands  for  the  navy  that  their 
ships  are  rarely  more  than  partially  manned  in 
time  of  peace,  and  have  to  be  completed  to  full 
numbers  by  untrained  men  on  the  outlntak  of  war. 
The  United  SUtes  Navy  Department  antieipaled 
he  greatest  diiBculty  in  bring  able  to  find 
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and  men  in  adequate  nomben  iur  tlie  majority  of 
the  eapital  ehips  scrapped  midcr  the  Waehingion 
Conference;  and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the 
mercantile  tonnage  which  was  specially  built  dar- 
ing the  war  properly  manned  has  been  proved  most 
eondnsively. 

In  South  and  Central  America  this  state  of  af- 
fairs has  alwajTS  prevailed^  but  in  the  northern  con- 
tinent at  one  time  it  was  quite  otherwise.  South 
Americans  were  never  great  seafarers,  nor  is  that 
much  to  be  wondered  at  considering  their  half- 
Spanish  half-Indian  ancestry,  for  Spaniards,  al- 
though sharing  in  the  early  capacity  for  overcom- 
ing the  terrifying  dangers  of  oceanic  navigation 
which  was  the  distinguishing  historical  glory  of  the 
European,  never  ranked  among  Europeans  them- 
selves as  an  essentiaUy  maritime  people,  such  as 
the  Scandinavians  or  Portuguese;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  had  as  little  aptitude  for  salt  water  as 
any  human  being  on  the  globe.  But  the  white  North 
American  is  in  part  the  offspring  of  races  in  whose 
blood  the  sea  instinct  has  been  second  nature  for 
centuries,  and  in  whose  parent  stock  it  remains  as 
strong  as  ever.  For  six  or  seven  generations  these 
characteristics  flourished  under  transplantation  to 
the  new  world,  and  up  till  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  the  lad  of  Boston  or  Baltimore  had  no  su- 
perior as  a  deep  water  hand,  coaster  or  fisherman. 
American  aptitude  for  the  sea  at  that  period  was 
also  reflected  in  their  ships.  It  is  true  perhaps 
that  the  most  perfect  saUing  vessel  ever  engaged 
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in  r^pilar  oomoic  trade  wm  the  BriUah  built 
Th^nmapuHae,  but  it  cannot  be  donbted  that  her 
manrelloQs  linee  together  with  thoee  of  her  almost 
equally  famous  riTala  in  the  14,000  mile  races  from 
China— sueh  as  the  Atid  and  the  Ftefjf  Cross— were 
derived  in  a  large  measure  from  the  American 
models  of  a  slightly  earlier  date  sodi  as  the  lAgki- 
mimg  and  the  BedjaekeL  The  American  sailmakers 
of  seventy  years  ago  were  far  the  best  in  the  world. 
For  some  reason  all  that  is  now  changed.  As  to 
what  predsdy  caused  the  diange  it  is  not  easy  to 
say,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  some  gradual 
effect  in  an  American  environment  that  makes  a 
man  turn  his  back  on  the  water.  In  the  pre-Colum- 
bns  days  this  was  extraordinarily  noticeable^  for  no 
matter  what  degree  of  material  progress  the  Mex- 
icans and  Peruvians  had  reached  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  the  land  they  stood  on  a  par  with  the 
most  I  ve  savages  as  regards  the  sea,  and  a 

rude  r«.  t  ^  iih  a  mat  safl  constituted  thdr  suprem- 
est  effort  in  naval  architecture.  In  the  20tk  century 
this  regional  or  continental  indifference  to  nautical 
life  seems  to  be  gradually  refdacing  the  sea  habit 
imported  for  a  time  from  Europe.  Considering 
the  readiness  with  whidi  the  average  dweDer  in 
ahnost  any  part  of  America,  North  or  South,  win 
face  dangers  and  discomforts  in  a  career  that  ap- 
peals to  him  it  cannot  be  due  to  decadence.  Nor 
can  it  be  altogsOer  a  qnsstion  of  wages.  In  the 
days  when  Amnican  ssamsn  were  pIsBfiful  wages 
were  proportioaately  no  U^ier  afloat  as  cooqiared 
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to  thoae  of  Lr  *  now;  and  at 

tho  proaent  tiii.^.  .u<<^  i^.  ^...^,.w.  ^>  ^e  drives 

▼017  few  Amerieana  of  the  wa  class  to 

•ea.    Like  the  legendary  emigi  m  to 

"prefer  stanration  to  seasickness."  Nor  yet  again 
can  it  be  altogether  attributable  to  continental  as 
compared  to  insular  surroundings.  Some  islands — 
such  as  Ireland  or  the  Shetlands — produce  very  few 
seamen  indeed,  whereas  the  men  of  some  continental 
countries  such  as  Holland  or  Portugal  have  always 
been  quite  as  much  more  at  home  on  the  water  than 
on  the  land. 

Not  improbably  the  change  is  connected  in  part 
with  the  comparatively  modem  infusion  of  other 
strains  on  a  large  scale  into  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
stock  of  the  original  colonists,  a  process  which  has 
certainly  been  contemporaneous  with  the  decline  in 
the  North  American's  partiality  for  blue  water. 
Germans,  Italians,  Irishmen  and  Jews  contribute 
nowadays  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  seaboard  cities  of  the  United 
States,  none  of  which  races  feel  the  sea  call  ex- 
cept in  a  very  minor  degree.  If  that  is  even  in 
part  the  cause  of  the  change  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  American  people  will  have  a  future  on 
the  water  in  the  wider  sense,  whatever  lead  they 
may  give  the  civilised  world  in  other  directions. 
No  special  laws  or  other  artificial  inducements  will 
alter  the  ingrained  habits  of  the  masses  so  far  as 
to  make  them  take  to  a  mode  of  life  highly  special- 
ised and  different  from  any  towards  which  they 
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feel  a  spontaneous  inclination.  In  the  abaeaae  of 
that  instinctive  taste  they  will  oontinne  to  retort 
to  the  faetorji  the  farm  or  the  mine  in  pref erenoe  to 
the  ship.  A  eertain  type  exists  eommonly  enough 
in  some  eonntries  which  is  rare  throngfaont  the  whole 
of  Ameriea.  Hen  of  this  type,  although  they  spend 
their  money  in  the  pleasures  of  the  shore,  experience 
nevertheless  a  soise  of  satisfaetion  in  doing  their 
work  on  a  heaving  deck  or  engine  room  within  the 
encirdemoit  of  a  sea  horixon,  and  take  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  technicalities  of  a  sea  career.  For  them 
the  wheatfieU,  the  workshop  or  the  railway  yard 
offer  no  attractions,  and  although  through  the  wan- 
dering nature  of  their  life  their  instincts  are  seklom 
much  developed  they  retain  a  strong  sense  of  na- 
tionality and  stand  as  a  valuaUe  asset  to  thair 
native  country.  It  is  the  absence  of  this  type  in 
the  fourteen  separate  republics  of  America  that 
makes  their  flags  so  little  known  in  the  harbours 
of  other  continent's  and  less  familiar  even  in  their 
own  than  the  bunting  of  the  leading  maritime  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

And  yet,  althou^  present  day  Ameriwins  are 
rarely  seamen  by  preference^  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States  enables  them  to  exert  a  oontroUiiiig 
inflnence  in  the  great  question  of  warfare  on  the 
set,  which  has  been  txerdsed  in  a  manner  that 
nmst  leave  a  lofty  moonmsnt  to  their  credit  in 
universal  history.  As  the  last  remaining  moneyed 
nation  after  Bnropt's  sacriflcet  in  the  great  war 
they  found  thentelvet  in  a  petition  to  set  a  qoan- 
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iitative  atandard  of  power  in  regard  to  naval 
fmUerial,  which  all  other  nationa  would  have  been 
daaperately  strained  to  emnlate.  Fortunately  for 
the  world  —  themaelvee  included  —  they  had  the 
aagacity  to  recogniae  that  their  wealth  might  find  a 
better  outlet  in  other  ways,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
lead  the  first  step  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race 
was  taken  towards  a  wholesale  mutual  surrender 
of  the  physical  mechanism  of  war.  Even  if  they 
have  not  carried  that  nearly  as  far  as  they  might 
have  done  without  any  serious  prejudice  to  their 
own  safety,  the  mere  fact  that  they  moved  in  that 
direction  at  all  indicates  the  application  of  a  high 
idealism  to  practical  politics. 

In  the  past  records  of  mankind,  as  already  ob- 
aerved,  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  three  older 
known  continents  have  left  some  distinctive  achieve- 
ment to  their  memory— either  in  the  moral  or  ma- 
terial domain—of  a  specially  enduring  character. 
The  outstanding  claim  of  the  white  European  to 
everlasting  fame  was  his  venture  forth  from  his 
natural  home,  on  the  patches  of  dry  land  that 
emerge  here  and  there  above  the  permanent  flood 
covering  all  but  a  minor  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face,  to  master  this  element;  where  failure  meant 
certain  death  with  no  i^ntness  but  the  sun  or  the 
atariy  his  sole  guides  to  unknown  goals.  In  the 
proeeas  hia  colossal  daring  was  rewarded  in  part 
by  adding  the  knowledge  of  a  fourth  continent  to 
the  other  three.  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
people  in  that  continent  has  D'^^   vot  lasted  long 
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enough  to  produce  any  result  quite  comparable  in 
magnitude  to  the  work  of  the  Asiatic  prophets  of 
religion,  the  African  magicians  in  granite^  or  the 
European  cartographers  of  the  ^obe.  Bat  they  are 
travdling  in  more  than  one  direction  towards  it  in 
paths  where  only  the  highest  type  of  men  can  soo- 
ceed.  The  Panama  Canal  has  joined  the  waters 
which  America  formerly  dirided,  and  that  must 
rank  as  one  of  the  very  hi^est  snccesses  of  human- 
ity on  the  material  plane.  The  United  States  lead 
at  the  Washington  Conference  stands  pretty  nearly 
on  a  lerel  with  it  on  the  philosophical.  The  first 
of  these  achieyements  was  entirely  assodated  with 
oceanic  problems  and  the  second  mainly  so.  Taken 
together  they  seem  to  suggest  that  the  study  of  the 
past  influence  of  ttie  sea  on  the  history  of  America 
may  in  time  become  eeBpsed  in  interest  by  that  of 
the  fntore  infiosnce  of  America  on  the  history  of 
the 
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